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CRITICAL OPINIONS of the FIRST EDITION 

— ♦ — 

* This seems a very useful little volume, both as an Elementary School Text-Book 
and as suitable for the use of candidates preparing for matriculation, i>reliminary 
scientific, and other examinations. It is well put together, not too advanced for the 
end in view, and the exercises and illustrations are of a clear and pertinent character.' 

Lancet. 

' This little work is, as it claims to be, well suited for beginners, a very small 
knowledge of ample arithmetical rules and a smattering of algebra only being 
required to work out tolerably difficult problems. The treatment of the subject is 
novel, motion being considered before rest or equilibrium. Numerous examples are 
given throughout the book to be worked out by the student, and questions given at 
the Preliminary Scientific Examinations of the University of London for the last 
few years render the book very useful to the student.' 

Midland Counties Herald. 

' In the study of Mechanics, as with Arithmetic, the principles are too frequently 
left tinmastered, and a carefully set problem proves a stumbling-block not generally 
from ignorance of formulae but from inability to apply the formula to the case it 
question. Preparation for examination in Elementary Mechanics requires a thorough 
grounding in the principles, and at least as much exercise in their application as is 
found necessary in Arithmetic and Algebra. Mr. Magnus's book seems admirably 
adapted to furnish these two requirements. . » • . The order is scientifically logical, 
and appears to possess advantages in teaching. The principles are lucidly explained 
and illustrated ; examples are worked out, and each lesson is followed by a series of 
graduated questions, requiring a thorough grasp of principles for their solution. An 
appendix gives a number of exanunation papers set at various public institutions.' 

Schoolmaster. 

' Mr. Magnus's little work cm Elementary Mechanics is a great improvement upon 
the few similar ones already in use, and will help many teachers and private students 
out of great difficulty. The importance of the subject is so generally recognised 
that almost every educated man is txptcX.e.6. to know something of its leading prin- 
ciples ; and there is scarcely a public examination held in which it is not either a 
necessary or an optional subject. Yet, strange to say, it has hitherto been no easy 
matter to find a text-book at once simple enough to meet the requirements of the 
beginner, and at the same time full and complete enough to serve as a basis for more 
advanced reading. Henceforth, however, it will only be necessary to name the one 
before us, and the difficulty will be at an end. Following the example recently set 
by the highest authorities on the subject, the Author has departed considerably from 
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opinions of the Press. 







the usual arrangement of the topics discussed. Kinematics, or the consideration of 
some of the simplest principles of motion, without regard to the quantity or quality 
of the matter moved, comes .first. This is followed by the laws of Djmamicl, tmder 
which head is considered tHe matter that is set in faiotion, and the cause or force pro- 
ducing it. The third and last part embraces all the problems connected with bodies 
at rest, which are discussed under the head of Statics, or the science of equilibrium. 
In addition to these subjects there is a brief but clear exposition of the doctrine of 
Energy, which affords a capital view of the connexion between the science of 
mechanics and other branches of physics. All the important propositions are accom- 
panied and illustrated by numerical examples, worked out in the text ;'and to each 
section are added progressively arranged exercises, which the student will find excel- 
lent tests of his knowledge of the principles laid down. To render the work more 
especially s^*viceable to candidates for the matriculation and preliminary scientific 
examinations of the University of London, all questions set during the last few years 
have been classified and appended to the several chapters to which they correspond.' 

Leeds Mercury. 

'The style is lucid, the solved exercises carefully chosen, the work compact. 
.... An intelligent boy ought in a few months to be able to make himself master 
of (he greater portion of this small book which Mr. Magnus has aimed at making 
sufficiently elementary to be placed in the hands of a beginner. What we consider 
to be higher praise is hat we believe it to contain nothing that the student will have 
to unlearn in a subsequent portion of his career. We can recommend it as a trust- 
worthy introduction to more advanced text-books.' 

• • • ' Nature. 

' Mr. Magnus's book s admirably written from first to last, and shows remarkable 
powers of organizing knowledge so as to adapt it to the gradually developing mind 
of the learner, and this shews the Author in his true colours as a thoroughly practical 
teacher. It is evident that the book is not made up of mere proposals or suggestions 
of what might be done, but it is a record of what has been done. It is plain that all 
these lessons have been given, that they are the results of experience ; and in this 

consists much of their value Mr. Magnus realizes the idea that a definition 

should not only explain the real meaning, but should be so worded that it could not 
possibly be taken to mean anything else, and this will save much confusion and mis- 
understanding on the part of the pupil. The definitions are in fact brief essays ; and 
thus the pupil, instead of learning the mere words by heart, will, after reading themf 
become imbued with their spirit, will be interested in- their application ; and when 
this point is reached, half the difficulty of the study will have been removed.' 

Jewish Chronicle. 
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PREFACE. 



In these Lessons, which are intended for the use 
of those who have had no previous instruction 
in the subject, I have endeavoured to bring into 
prominence the leading principles of Mechanics, and 
to exemplify them hy simple illustrations ; and with 
the view of showing the connection between this 
science and other branches of Physics, some few 
pages have been set apart to a brief exposition of 
the Doctrine of Energy. 

In arranging the contents of this volume I have 
deviated considerably from the plan usually adopted, 
and have been guided by the general principle that 
the idea of Motion is more elementary than that of 
Force, and that two Forces, at least, must combine 
to produce Equilibrium. In accordance with this 
view the subject of Statics has been made to depend 
on the laws of Dynamics^ and these are preceded by 
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a discussion of some of the simplest principles of 
Motion. I cannot help thinking that the theory of 
Equilibrium occupies too prominent a position in 
many of our Text- books, and that the student obtains, 
in the problems of Statics, a very inadequate idea of 
Force and of its modes of expression. In the present 
arrangement I have followed that order which ap- 
pears to me to be most logical, and which experience 
in teaching has shown to be practically advantageous. 

The book contains that amount of matter which 
a pupil may be expected to acquire in a first year's 
course of instruction in the subject. It is divided 
into a number of Sections, which may serve as 
separate lessons, and should be studied in the order 
in which they occur. AH important propositions 
are illustrated by numerical examples, worked out 
in the text, and the lessons are furnished with 
exercises progressively arranged. To render the 
work more especially serviceable to candidates for 
the Matriculation and Preliminary Scientific Exami- 
nations of the University of London, all questions set 
during the last few years have been classified, and 
appended to the several chapters to which they 
correspond* Answers to the Exercises and Exami- 
nation Questions are given at the end of the volume. 
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In writing these lessons, I have had in view the 
want, which is very generally felt, of a School Text- 
book, sufficiently elementary to be placed in the 
hands of a beginner, and yet affording a trustworthy 
basis for the subsequent work of the student. To 
what extent I have succeeded in meeting this want, 
I must leave others to determine. 

I take this opportunity to express my thanks to 
my friend Mr. Benjamin Kisch, Barrister-at-Law, 
for the assistance he Jias afforded me in revising 
the proofs, and for many valuable suggestions, whilst 
the work was passing through the press. 

P.M. 

Janicari/ 1875. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The demand for a Second Edition within a few 
months after the appearance of the' First, has enabled 
me to make a few corrections in the Answers to the 
Examples, and some slight additions to, and altera- 
tions in the text, which will, I trust, increase the 

usefulness of this little work. 

P.M. 

November 1875. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Motion. — Oar earliest observations mnst 
have shown ns that some things are moving and that 
others appear to be at rest. We know what motion 
means when we watch the rising of the sun, the 
passage of a bird through the air, the waving of 
the trees in the wind, or the rushing of the waves to 
the sea-shore. Every variety of matter seems to be 
endowed with the faculty of movement. The stone 
&lls to the groimd, the flower opens its petals to the 
sun, and living creatures of every size and shape 
move in endless ways. 

§ 2. BrCSt. — We are equally femiliar with 
bodies in a state of rest. Nothing seems more im- 
movable than the earth on which we stand. The 
various things we see around us, — the books that lie 
upon our shelves, the pictures that hang upon our 
walls, are all apparently at rest, and we expect them 
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to remain so unless they Happen to be disturbed by 
some external cause. A little thought will show us 
that this state of rest is not as simple as it seems. 
Let us suppose that we are travelling in a railway- 
carriage, and that another train is moving in the 
same direction on adjoining rails. After a time it 
overtakes us and then the two trains 'move on side 
by side with equal speed. In this case all sense of 
motion will be lost; the train at which we are look- 
ing and the carriage in which we sit will equally 
appear to be at rest. This simple illustration is 
sufficient to make us see that objects may be moving 
when we suppose them to be stationary, and that the 
evidence of our senses cannot wholly be trusted. 
Now the earth on which we stand is in the position 
of the second train. It is moving round the sun with 
a considerable velocity ; but as we are moving with 
it and at the same rate, it appears to us to be at 
rest. 

Let us consider, further, the condition of those 
bodies, which although absolutely moving with the 
earth are, relatively to us, at rest. Take the picture 
hanging on the wall. The picture is suspended by 
cords which hang over a nail. If these cords were 
to break, or the nail were to give way, the picture, 
we know very well, would at once &11 to the ground. 
It appears, therefore, that the picture, although at 
rest, is really tending to &I1 and is only prevented 
from obeying its natural tendency by the cords and 
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nail that hold it back. What is true of the picture 
is true of all things that are in any way supported. 
Each article of iumiture in this room would fall 
through the floor, if the floor were not strong enough 
to support it. There is a vessel on the table filled 
with water, and in the side of the vessel is a cork. 
The water appears to be motionless. Remove the 
cork and the water immediately begins to flow out. 
This water then is endowed with a tendency to motion 
which the sides of the vessel resisted. The air of the 
room is seldom still. But suppose for a moment that 
there is no kind of draught. Let a window or fire- 
place be opened, let the air be freed in some direction 
from restraint, and it will at once obey its tendency 
and begin to move. In these examples no reference 
has been made to the cause or causes that are sup- 
posed to produce the several movements indicated. 
But the causes themselves do not come within the ' 
range of our observing faculties. All that observa- 
tion teaches us is, that bodies tend to move. 

§ 3. Motion in MoleciiIe8.--^If we examine 
matter more minutely we shall find that it consists of 
molecules or very small portions, and that among 
the^e particles movements are constantly taking place 
which are separately hidden from the eye, but 
the total result of which can be discerned. We 
have all noticed, perhaps, that on a line of rails a 
certain space is left between the separate pieces at 

B 2 
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the points where they are joined together. This 
space is left, because it is found that the length of 
the rails increases in hot weather and decreases in 
cold weather ; and if the line of rails consisted of 
one continuous bar of iron fixed at its two extremi- 
ties, it would become bent and twisted in order to 
find room for its expansion. If we put a liquid into 
a glass vessel and place the vessel over the flame of 
a spirit lamp, we shall very soon observe that the 
liquid is rising in the vessel, and after a time it will 
begin to boil, and its particles will be violently agi- 
tated. We know how seldom perfect stillness prevails 
in the atmosphere. The wind is always blowing some- 
where. Now the motion of the air is caused directly 
or indirectly by the sun's heat, and the sim's heat is 
ever varying in intensity. These examples serve to 
show that heat is accompanied by motion : but this 
motion takes place among the particles themselves 
of which the body consists. The body, as a whole, 
does not move from place to place ; but with every 
variation in its temperature there is a corresponding 
movement among the particles which compose it. 

We can take another illustration. Most persons 
know what happens if a stick of sealing-wax be 
rubbed on flannel and then held over some scraps of 
paper. The pieces of paper will at once begin to move 
towards the wax, and may be made to stand on end 
under its influence. They are electrified, and in that 
condition they tend to move. Now, we cannot here 
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Bay to what extent the particles of every body are thus 
influenced. There may exist opposing tendencies to 
motion^ and in that case no visible effect will be pro- 
duced. But whenever electricity is developed the 
particles of the body are agitated, and motion, or the 
tendency to motion, results. 

We have hitherto considered inanimate matter. 
Let us now see what happens in the animal and 
vegetable world. A plant or animal may be said to 
differ from a piece of lifeless matter by its growth 
and decay. Now growth implies a continuous change 
in the particles of which a body consists. A living 
organism cannot preserve its old particles and at the 
same time acquire new. It increases by the decay 
of old and the substitution of new matter. In this 
respect animate bodies increase much in the same way 
as a merchant's capital. A capitalist cannot grow 
rich by hoarding : on the contrary, he must become 
daily poorer, for how parsimonious soever he may be, 
he must consume a portion of what he possesses to 
support life. It is only by spending money, by 
bujring and selling, by constantly exchanging capital 
and allowing it to be used by labourers as food, that 
capital can increase. The same is true of living 
tissue. In growing it undergoes continuous decay, 
and the decay is continuously repaired. When the 
process of reparation does not proceed as rapidly as 
that of decay, the plant begins to fade and the animal 
to die. In this continuous decay and reproduction 
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we have a further example of motion among the 
molecules of bodies. 

We thus see that bodies themselves and their 
molecules are constantly in motion or tending to 
move : that absolute rest nowhere exists ; and that 
what we call rest, which is really rest relatively to 
us, can be analysed into counteracted tendencies to 
motion. As motion is thus universally present, we 
are sensible of what it is, without being able to 
define it. It does not admit of explanation; for 
there is no condition, in which matter exists, that is 
simpler or more elementary. 

§ 4. Varieties of Motion. — There are different 
kinds of motion. Let us see what they are. If a 
body moves from one place to another place it is said 
to undergo translation. It may move in a straight 
line or in a curve. The run of a billiard-ball is an 
example of motion in a straight line. The flight of 
an arrow and the course of the planets illustrate what 
id meant by curvilinear motion. 

When a body moves about a fixed point or axis, 
round which the particles describe concentric circles, 
the body is said to rotate. A door rotates on its 
hinges, a wheel on its axle. It frequently happens 
that several motions are combined. A body tend- 
ing to move in two dififerent directions may be 
found to move in a straight line between them, or to 
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aasame a curvilinear motion as the result of these two 
tendencies. Thus the path of a cricket-baU is a 
curved line, which is the joint effect of the tendency 
of the ball to move in the direction in which it was 
thrown, and of its tendency to &dl to the earth. 
Further the motion of rotation is frequently com- 
bined with that of translation. This occurs when a 
wheel rolls along the ground. The motion of the 
earth round the sun is the result of two tendencies 
to motion in different durations, producing a curve 
called the orbit, and of rotation about a fixed axis 
passing through the poles. When a body is under 
the influence of opposing tendencies to motion, which 
exactly counterbalance one another, it is said to be 
in equilibrium. 

There is another kind of motion, to which the 
name undulatory has been applied. It exists imder 
a variety of forms, but may roughly be described as 
the movement of a particle to and from a particular 
point. This displacement of the particle is often called 
its excursion, and is, in all cases, very small. When 
a series of particles undergo successively this kind 
of to-and-fro motion a wave is said to be produced. 
The peculiarity of wave-motion is that although the 
particles never move beyond the limits of an excur- 
sion they appear to undergo translation. If we fix 
our eyes on a piece of wood floating on a sea- wave, 
we shall observe that whilst the wave approaches 
ever nearer to the shore, the piece of wood maintains 
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its positioii, rising and &lling continuously. Th6 
apparent motion of translation is the result of the 
up-and-down movement of each successive particle 
in its own place. This kind of motion is further 
illustrated, when the wind sweeps over a field of 
com and bendd the several ears in succession. In 
l^is case it is evident that each stalk of corn 
cannot move out of its own place, and yet the eye 
can follow the wave as it passes from one end of the 
field to the other. In an undulation the particular 
motion of each particle is well illustrated by the 
movement of the bob of a pendulum, which vibrates 
to and from the lowest point in its path. 

§ 5. Physics Defined. — The science of Physics 
embraces the consideration of bodies and molecules 
under every variety of motion, and is subdivided 
according to the particular effect the several kinds 
of motion produce upon the senses. Thus the 
passage of a bird in the air produces a sense of 
locomotion, the resistance of a heavy body tending 
to fall to the earth a feeling of pressure. Certain 
visible motions produce the sensation of heat, others 
give rise to those of sound, light, electricity, &c. 

Physical science is divided into two main 
branches according as the motion to be considered is 
the motion of a body as a whole, or of the undula- 
tions of the particles of which it consists. It has 
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been suggested to call the one branch of the subject 
' Molar Physics,' as treating of motion in mass, and 
the other ' Molecular Physics,' as treating of the 
motion of molecules. The flight of a rifle-bullet, the 
blow of a cricket-bat, the ascent of a balloon are 
questions of Molar Physics; whilst problems con- 
cerning heat, light or sound belong to the other 
branch of the subject. 

§ 6. Mechanics. — The term Mechanics has gene- 
rally been employed, and is adopted in the present 
volume, to embrace the science of the motion and 
equilibrium of bodies. It involves the consideration 
of matter in its three forms, solid, liquid and gaseous. 
But the following pages will treat of solid matter 
only. The subject will be considered under three 
heads. Under the first will be discussed some elemen- 
tary principles of motion, apart from the considera- 
tion of the quantity or quality of the matter moved. 
This subject is called Kinematics, or the science of 
pure motion. Under the second head the matter 
that is set in motion and the cause, or force pro- 
ducing it, will be considered. To this division of 
the subject the name Dynamics, or the Science of 
Force, has been given. The third part will embrace 
certain problems connected with bodies at rest, and 
these will be discussed imder the head of Statics, or 
the Science of Equilibrium. 
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KINEMATICS— MOTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

MEASUBEMENT OF MOTION. 

/. Uniofmi'^Accelerated Motion — Space described, 

§ 7. Velocity. — rThe first question we have to de- 
termine is, How motion may be measured and nu- 
merically represented. Now we measure ail things 
by their effects, and the visible effect of motion is 
change of place. When we consider motion with 
reference to time we obtain the idea which is em- 
bodied in the word Velocity. The introduction of 
the idea of time distinguishes kinematics from a 
purely geometrical science. Velocity, or rate of 
motion, is measured by the amount of change of 
place, i,e. by the space traversed in a given time. 

Motion may be uniform or variable. When 
uniform, equal spaces are described in equal times, 
and the velocity is constant. In variable motion. 
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the velocity continually changes. In measuiing 
velocity certain units of time and space are adopted. 
The unit of time is everywhere one second; the 
unit of length is one foot in England, but is different 
in different countries. 

In England, therefore, the velocity of a moving 
body is measured by the number of feet traversed 
in one second; and a body is said to be moving 
with a imit of velocity when it moves through one 
foot in one second. The unit of velocity may be 
briefly indicated as a foot-second. When the 
velocity is variable, it is, at any moment, measured 
by the space through which the moving body would 
pass in one second, if it were to continue to move 
throughout that second with the velocity which it 
had at that particular moment. 

§ 8. TJnifonii Velocity. — If v be the uniform 
velocity of a moving body, v equals the number of 
feet which a body traverses in one second^ and 

2 v is the number of feet traversed in 2 seconds. 
3 1? „ „ „ 3 ,1 

^ ^ » » n * n 

If 8 = space traversed in t seconds, then « ss < v. 
This is the fundamental proposition of uniform 
motion. 

Suppose a body to be rotating about a fixed 
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point, like the sail of a windmill, and that it sweeps 
out an angle, the measure of which is 9, in one 
second, then is said to be the angular velocity of 
the body, and t B will be the angle described in t 
seconds. If a be the measure of the arc, t a will be 
the space traversed in t seconds. 

§ 9. Variable Velocity. — The velocity of a 
body may increase or decrease, uniformly or vari- 
ably. If it increase or decrease uniformly, the 
motion is said to be uniformly accelerated or re- 
tarded. If the velocity vary, but not uniformly, the 
motion is said to be un-uniformly accelerated or 
retarded. As problems connected with variable 
acceleration are very complicated, requiring for their 
sohition the higher parts of mathematics, we shall 
consider, in the following pages, uniform acceleration 
only. 

Uniform acceleration or retardation is measured 
by the increase or decrease of the velocity per 
second. Thus, suppose a body is found to be 
moving at the beginning of three successive seconds, 
with the velocity of 10 ft., 15 ft., and 20 ft. respec- 
tively, the body is said to be moving with a uniform 
acceleration of 5 ft. per second. So too, if a body 
started with a velocity of 60 ft. per second, and at 
the end of the first second was moving with a 
velocity of 50 ft. only, and at the end of the next 
second with a velocity of 40 ft., the body would be 
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said to be moviDg with a minus acceleration or 
retardation of 1 fl. It is dear that all propositions 
with respect to uniformly increasing velocity are 
equally true with respect to uniformly decreasing 
velocity. 

Let / represent the acceleration of a moving 
body, then 

The velocity gained in 1 second is / 
„ yy 2 seconds is 2 / 



If we call V the velocity gained or lost in t seconds 
when a body is moving with a imiform acceleration 
of/ feet per second, then v =s tf, 

§ 10. Ezampleft — (1) A body starting from 
rest has been moving for 5 minutes, and has acquired 
a velocity of 30 miles an hour ; what is the accelera- 
tion of the body in feet per second ? 

„ ^, 1 30 X 1760 X 3^ , 

Here, the vel. = — r^ —r — ft. per second 

60 X 60 

r=44. 

andt; = f/.'. 44 = 5 x 60 x/.\/ = ilft.persec. 

(2) If a body move from rest with a imiform 

2 

acceleration of — ft. per sec., how long must it be 

o 

moving to acquire a velocity of 40 miles an hour ? 
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Here vel - ^Q ^ ^760 X 8 _ 176 . 

"® ®' ^''^ 60 X 60 3" «• Fi sec. 

and / = I /. 1^- = t X f .-. t = 88 sees. 
o o o 

(8) What velocity does a body acquire in 8 
minutes, if ita motion is accelerated at the rate of 
82 ft. per sec. ? 

Here / = 82, t = 3 x 60, /. r = 32 x 
8 X 60 = 5760. 

§ 11. Space Described. — To find the space 
through which a body passes when it moves with a 
uniform acceleration is a somewhat difficult problem, 
requiring higher mathematics than we are supposed 
to have at our command. Later on, we shall show 
how this problem may be solved by a purely 
geometrical method, but now we shall content our- 
selves with explaining how it immediately follows 
from a simple and almost self-evident proposition. 

Suppose a train to pass a certain station at the 
rate of 20 miles an hour, and to pass another station, 
one hour afterwards, at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
and that the velocity has increased uniformly 
throughout the interval. Now, it is very evident 
that those two stations are 25 mile^ apart; for 
the mean velocity with which the train has moved 
is 25 miles per hour, and since the velocity has 
increased uniformly throughout the interval, we may 
clearly assume that the space described in the first 
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lialf-hour was as much less lihan it would have beer, 
if the velocity had been uniform and 25 miles per 
hour, as in the second half-hour it was greater. 
The train will, therefore, have described the same 
space in the hour, as it would have done if the 

velocity had been uniform and equal to ~ 

i.e, 25 miles. Enunciating this principle generally 
we may say : — ITie space described in any given time 
hy a body moving with a uniform acceleration equals 
the space that it would have described^ if it had been 
moving throughout the given time with a uniform 
velocity equal to the mean of its initial and terminal 
velocities. 

We are now able to determine the space described 
in t seconds, when a body moves with an acceleration 
of/ feet per second. 

First, Let the body start from rest. In this case 
the initial velocity ^ o, and the velocity after t 
seconds, that is the terminal velocity = tf /• mean 

▼el. = — ~— ^ = -/; and if a body move for t 
2 2' ^ 

t f 
seconds with a velocity equal to -^, the space de- 

scribed is t x \f(% 8). 

•• * — 2~* 

Secondly, Suppose the velocity at starting to 
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be Uf then t seconds afterwards the velocity will be 
tt + if, and the mean velocity is 

« -m + </ -„._?/ 
2 2 

•% Space described in t seconds =^ « = t ti + -— ::. 

Generally, if tt be the velocity at the beginning of 
a time t^ and v the velocity at the end of that period, 

the space described in the time t = £ — ~ — . 



§ 12. Examples. — (1) A body commences to 
move with a velocity of 30 ft. per sec, and its 
velocity is each second increased by 10 ft. per sec. 
Find the space described in 5 seconds. 

Initial vel. = 80 ; Final vel. = 30 + 50 = 80 
/, mean vel. = i — = 55 

and space described = 5 x 55 = 275 feet. 

(2) Find the acceleration, if a body starting 
with a velocity of 10 ft. per sec. describes 90 ft. in 
4 sees. 

Let / = acceleration; Initial vel. = 10; Final 
vel. = 10 + 4/ 



... „.ean vel. = 10 ^ 10 + ^/^ ^^ ^ g/. 

/. space described=4 (10 + 2/)=40 + 8/= 90 ft. 
.% / =s 6;^ feet per second. 
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§ 13. To find the space described in any par- 
ticular Eccond, when a body moves with a nniform 
acceleration/. 

If the body start from rest the space described in 



the first second is 



;0 +/_/ 



2 2 



Space described in 2"* second is •^- — ;r— ^ ^ -J 

'^ 2 2 

" ^ » — 2 2 

4th 3/+ 4/ _ 7/ 

» 2 T 

Hence, it "vrill be seen, by looking at the numbers 
1, 3, 5, 7, that the space described in the t*** second 

equals the t^^ odd niunber multiplied by -^ 

or« = (2<- 1)/ 

So also, the space described in the first t seconds 
of the motion equals the sum of the first t odd num- 
bers multiplied by ^ ; or 5= —-^ as before, (§ 11). 

§ 14. From the two formulae v = ^/(§ 9) and 
5= -^(§ 11) we obtain, by eliminating f, a third 

formula which connects the velocity acquired with 
the space described. Thus : — 

c 
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v = </and .-. < = ^; also* = 2 "^/^ "2 2/ 
.-. t;2 = 2 fa. 

Examples. — (1) Find the velocity of a bod}-, 
which starting from rest with an acceleration of lU 
feet per sec. has described a space of 20 ft. 

t;« = 2/« = 2 X 10 X 20 = 400; 
/. V = 20. 

(2) What space must a body traverse to acquire 
a velocity of 50 ft. per sec. if it move with a uniform 
acceleration of 5 ft. 7 

50 X 50 = 2 X 5 X «.'.« = 250 ft. 

§ 15. To find the relation between the velocity 
and space described, when a body starts with an 
initial velocity u, and moves with an accelera- 
tion/. 

Let h equal the space which the body, starting 
from rest, would have described under the accelera- 
tion / in acquiring the velocity w. Then t** = 2/ A ; 
and if v be the final velocity which the body pos- 
sesses, after describing the space «, v equals the 
velocity which the body would have acquired if it 

had started from rest, and passed through h ± s feet 

/. v^ = 2/(A + s) 

= 2fh + 2/« = tt« + 2fa 

.\ r^ = u« + 2/5. 
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This equation gives the relation between the 
final velocity, the initial velocity and the space 
traversed. 

Example. — Through what space must a body 
pass under an acceleration of 5 ft. per sec, so that 
its velocity may increase from 10 ft. to 20 ft. per 
sec.? 

Here 20« = 10* + 2 x 5 x « ; 

... . ^ 12«^0 = 30 ft. 

EKERCISES. 

1. In what time will a body moving' with an acceleration 

of 25 feet per second acquire a velocity of 1000 feet 
per second? 

2. What space will a body describe in 6 seconds, moring 

with an acceleration of 160 yards per minute ? 

3. With what velocity must a body start, if its velocity be 

retarded 10 feet per second and it come to rest in 12 
seconds ? 

4. In how many seconds will a body describe 1400 feet, 

moving from rest with acceleration of 7 feet per second ? 

5. Through what space will a body move in 4 seconds with 

an acceleration of 32 2 feet per second ? 

6. A body moving from rest with a uniform acceleration 

describes 90 feet in the 5th second of its motion, find 
the acceleration and velocity after 10 seconds. 

7. What is the velocity of a particle which moving with an 

acceleration of 20 feet per second has traversed 1000 
feet? 



' In the examples the body is supposed to start from 
rest, unless otherwise stateil. 

c 2 
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8. A body is obseired tx> move over iH feet and 55 feet in 

2 fluccefcsive seconds, find the space it would describe 
in the 20th second. 

9. With what velocity is a body moving after 4 seconds if 

its acceleration be 10 feet per second? 

10. A body moves AK)m rest with an acceleration of 360 yards 
per minute, and 4 seconds afterwards another body- 
begins to move with an acceleration of 32 feet per 
second. When will the latter overtake the former ? 

U. What velocity must a body have so that, if its velocity be 
retarded 10 feet per second, it may move over 45 feet? 

] 2. What velocity will be gained by a particle that moves 
for 5 seconds with an acceleration of 12 feet per 
second ? 



II. Composition of Velocities. 

§ 16. Besultant Velocity.— If a body tend to 
move with several different velocities, the velocity 
with which it actually moves is called the resultant 



Fig. 1. 



B C 

-J > «- 



B 



velocity, and those several velocities are called 
components. 

If a body tend to move with a velocity u which 
would take it from A to -B in one second, and likewise 
with a velocity u' which would take it from Bto Cm 
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the same straight line in one second, then at the 
end of the second the body will be found at (7, as if 
it had moved with a velocity u + «'. So too, if the 
body have several tendencies to uniform motion in 
the same straight line, the resultant velocity will be 
the algebraical sum of the component velocities. 

Cases of the composition of velocities in the same 
line occur when a body is moving on something 
which is itself in motion, as when a boat is descend- 
ing or ascending a river. Suppose the velocity of 
the stream to be 3 miles an hour and the vessel to 
be sailing at the rate of 8 miles an hour in still 
water, then the actual velocity of the vessel is 5 or 
1 1 miles an hour according as the vessel is sailing up 
or down stream. When a man paces the deck of a 
steamer, which is sailing down a river, the actual 
velocity of the man is the algebraical sum of the 
velocity of the. steamer and of the stream, and of the 
rate at which the man is walking. 

§ 17. If a body tend to move with a uniform 
velocity and a uniform acceleration^ in the same 
straight line, or if it be moving with a certain accele- 
ration along a line, which is, itself, moving uniformly, 
the resultant velocity at the end of any given time 
will be the sum or diflference of the uniform velocity 
and the velocity acquired during that time. If w be 

' The word acceleration is used, here and elsewhere, to 
express a uniformly increasing velocity. 
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the uniform velocity,/ the acceleration, and t the time 
voafi -{-</; and if «| be the space the body would 
(hmcribo in t seconds, if moving with the uniform 
volooity 14), and 9% the space it would describe, i£ 
moving with the acceleration /i, then lis be the space 
notually described, « = ^i ±55 

= '«± V (§§8, 11) 

If there bo several uniform velocities and several 
ix'oolorationB, 

,-<(«,+«, + ...) -^ < *<'/■ +/» + •••) 

An instance of the composition of a uniform velocity 
and two different accelerations occurs when a body 
in projected up or down a rough incline. 

The three formulas, already determined, 
V = M ± '/ 

t;« = u« + 2/5 (§15) 

are sufficient for the solution of all problems which 
are concerned with rectilinear motion resulting from 
the composition of a uniform velocity and uniform 
acceleration in the same straight line. 

§ 18. Composition of Telocities not in the same 
straight line. — Suppose a body tend to move with 
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a uniibrm velucity u which would take it from ^ to ^ 
in one second, and with a uniform velocity u' which 
would take it firom ^ to Z> in one second, then at the 
end of the second the body will be found at C, where 
B O is equal and parallel to A D. Moreover, the 
body will have moved along A C, and A C represents 
the tesultaut velocity. That A (7 will be the path of the 
body may be seen by supposing the body to be moving 
along A JT whilst the line A X moves parallel to itself 
with its extremity in A T. Then if A -B be divided 
into any number of equal parts, say four, and AD into 

FiQ. 2. 

A *i B X 




Y 

a like number of parts, while the body moves from A 
to bi, the point A with the line A B will move from 
Atodiy and the body will be at c^ at the end of the 
first quarter of a second ; and for the same reason the 
body will be at Cj, c^ at the end of each subsequent 
quarter of a second. The points c^, c^^ c^ can be 
proved to be in the same straight line by equality of 
triangles, and since A c^^ c^ C2, c^ C3 are equal, the 
motion along A Ci^ uniform. 
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§ 19. Parallelogram of Telocities. — ^The fore- 
going proposition is known as the parallelogram of 
velocities, and may be enunciated thus : — If a body 
tend to move unth two uniform velocities represented' 
by the two sides of a parallelogram, drawn through a 
fixed point, then the resultant velocity will be repre^^ 
sented by the diagonal of this parallelogram that 
passes through the same point. 

Since the velocities A B and A D are equivalent 
to J. C, it is clear that if a body tend to move with 
three velocities represented hy A B, A D and C A, 
the body will remain at rest ; and since ^ C7 is equal 
U>AD, the three velocities that neutralize one another 
can be represented hj A B,B C and C A, — the three 
sides of a triangle taken in order. 

§ 20. It follows from the foregoing that if a 
body tend to move simultaneously with several velo- 
cities, which would take it (fig. 3; from to A, from 
to B, from to C, from to Z> in one second, 
and if A B' be drawn equal and parallel to B, 
B' C equal and parallel to C and C -D' equal and 
parallel to D, then since OB^ is the diagonal of the 
parallelogram formed by ^, ^, it represents the 
resultant of these two velocities, and C represents, 
for the same reason, the resultant of the velocities 
OB' and C, i.e. of A, OB, and C; and simi- 
larly D' represents the final resultant of the several 
velocities. We see, therefore, that if a body have 
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these several tendencies to motion, it will be found 
at the end of a second or of any given time at the 
same point Z)', as if it had moved first from to 
Ay then from A to J5', thence from B' to C", and 
finally fi:om C to D', i,e, along the sides of a 
polygon which respectively represent the velocities. 
And if the point D' had coincided with 0, or the 

Fig. 3. 




body had had an additional velocity represented in 
magnitude and direction by Z)' 0, the body at the 
end of the second, or of any less period of time, 
would have been at 0; in other words it woTild 
have remained at rest. 

If, therefore, the several velocities, with which 
the body tends to move, can be represented in mag- 
nitude and direction by the sides of a closed polygon 
taken in order, the body will be at rest; but if the 
velocities are represented by the sides of an open 
polygon, the body will move, and the resultant velo- 
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city will be represented by the straight line that 
closes the polygon. 

§ 21. Composition of uniform Velocity and 

Acceleration. — Suppoae a body tend to move with a 
uniform velocity which would take it from A t(» B 
in one second, and likewise with an acceleration that 
would take it from ^ to 2> in one second ; then, at 

Fio. 4. 




the end of the second the body will be found at C 
where B C is equal and parallel to A D^ just as if it 
had moved from A to B and from ^ to C in the 
second ; but the body will not have moved along the 
diagonal A G. For, since the velocity along A D is 
not uniform, the spaces described in equal intervals 
of time will not be equal along A D, whilst they are 
equal along A B, and therefore the points Ci, Cq, Cj 
will not lie in a straight line. In this case, there- 
fore, the path is a curve, and the nature of the curve 
depends on the magnitude of the acceleration. The 
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path of a shot projected at a certain angle to the 
horizon, is. a cunre resulting from the composition of 
a uniform velocitj in one direction and an accelera- 
tion in a different direction. 

So, also, if a body tend to move with two dif- 
ferent accelerations in different directions, the 
diagonal of the parallelogram will represent the 
resultant acceleration, although the path of the body 
may be along some other line. 

§ 22. All these results may be summed up in 
one general law : When a body tends to move with 
several different velocities in different directions^ the 
body will be, at the end of any given time, at the same 
pointy as if it had.moved with each velocity separately. 
This is the fundamental law of the composition of 
motions, and it shows that all problems which in- 
Tolve simultaneous tendencies to motion may be 
treated as if those tendencies were successive. 

§ 23. Sesolution of Velocity.— As the diagonal 

of the parallelogram, the sides of which represent the 
component velocities, was found to represent the 
resultant velocity, so any velocity represented by 
a certain straight line may be resolved into com- 
ponent velocities represented by the sides of the 
parallelogram of which that line is the diagonal. 
Suppose a body urged by a velocity that would take 
it from to Am one second, then if C A BhQ 
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&aj parallelogram described on A as diagonal,' the 
body would equally be at A at the end of one second, 
if urged by two velocities, which would separately 
take it from to C and to J? in one second, and 
therefore B, C represent the components of this 
velocity. 

If B and C be at right angles to each other 
then 0^2 — (9^2 + () (72 and if jTbe the com- 
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ponent along B and T the component along C, 
and if ^ be the original velocity along A, we have 



XlE 






OB: OA otX^^R 



T: R :: OC: OJ. or r = 



OA 

o_c 

OA 



R 



§ 24. Ezamples. — (1) A body tends to move 
with velocities of 30 feet and 40 feet per sec. along 
two straight lines at right angles to each other ; find 
the resultant velocity. 

Let V = resultant velocity, 
then F^ = 30^ + 40« = 2500 /. F = 50 feet per sec. 
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(2) A body is moving in a certain direction at 
the rate V feet per second, find the components of its 
velocity along lines inclined to its direction at angles 
of 30°, 45°, 60° respectively. 

If the angle A OB is 45° it follows that B 
= ^^and0^a = 2 0B^ 

,\0 B = — - , and if F be the velocity along A^ 

/v/2 

V 

its component along -B is — =.. 

\/2 
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If the angle AOB\& 30°, it follows that OA^ 
2 AB, 

.'. OA^ = OB^ + ^^ or OB ^ A^^ 

4 2 

and the component of the velocity is — ^— . 

If the angle ^ -B is 60°, OB = ~ and the 

V 
component required is - . 

As these results frequently occur, they should be 
very carefully remembered. 
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EXEECISES. 

1 . A body is simultaneously urged to move with velocities 

of 60 feet, 21 feet, and 25 feet respectively; can the 
body remain at rest ? 

2. A body whilst moving vertically downwards with a uni- 

form velocity of 10 feet per second is urged horizontally 
with an acceleration of 5 feet per second ; find its dis- 
tance from starting point after 2 seconds. 
8. A body tends to move in a certain direction with an 
acceleration of 32 feet per second, but is constrained 
to move in a direction inclined at an angle of 45° to 
the original direction; find the component of its ac- 
celeration in the latter direction. 

4. A body moving with a uniform velocity of 30 miles an 

hour has its velocity accelerated 10 feet per second 
in the same direction; find the space traversed in a 
quarter of a minute. 

5. A body is moving at the rate of 40 miles an hour when 

its velocity is retarded at the rate of 6 inches per 
second; when and where wiU it stop ? 

6. A body tends to move with equal velocities of 10 feet per 

second in two directions inclined at 120° to each other; 
find its path and resultant velocity. 



III. Geometrical Representation of Motion, 

§ 25. In this Lesson we shall show bow the 
subjects that have already been considered, viz., 
time, uniform and Tariable yelocity, and space 
described may be geometrically represented. 
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Let ^ be a iine limited towards 0, unlimited 
towards Z, on which units of length correspond to 
units of time; so that if the points Aj B, C be 
equally distant from 0, and A represent one 
second, B would represent two seconds, and'so on. 
Now let the velocity with which a body is moving 
at any particular time be represented by a vertical 

Fig. 7. 




drawn through one of the points 0, .i, B^ C, &c. 
Thus, i£ OF represents the velocity at 0, and A Qat 
A, then A Q is greater than O P, in the same propor- 
tion as the velocity at A is greater than the velocity 
at 0, and these lines F, A Q, B B, . . • indicate 
the number of feet per second with which the body 
is moving at the points 0, A, B, . • . In the same 
way, if all the corresponding verticals be drawn for 
periods of time between 0, A, B . . • and their ex- 
tremities be joined, the line F Q B S F ia called 
the curve of velocity. 

It must not be supposed that the curve of 
velocity is the same thing as the path of a body. 
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Motion might take place in a straight line and yet 
the curve of velocity might be represented by the 
annexed figure. The curve of velocity is merely a 
graphic representation of the increase and decrease 
in the rate of motion at successive intervals of time. 
II we draw the lines F a, Qb parallel to the line 
OX, Qa and B b will represent the increase of the 
velocity during the first two seconds; and if this 
increase were uniform these lines would represent 
the acceleration. When the acceleration varies, it 
is measured at any point by the velocity, which 
would be added in a unit of time, if the velocity 
increased uniformly throughout such time. If there- 
fore tangents be drawn to the curve at the points 
Q and M the acceleration at Q would be represented 
by r bf and at ^ by 5 c. Thus r b measures the rate 
at which the velocity of the body is increasing per 
second at the particular moment of time indicated 
by 0-4, and when the velocity already acquired is 
A Q, In this way we obtain a graphic representa^ 
tion of the velocity and acceleration of the body 
at any instant of time. 

§ 26. We have now to show how the space 
described in any given time may be graphically 
represented. Let OZ (fig, 8) represent any in- 
terval of time, A the velocity at 0, YZ the 
velocity at Z, and AP Y the curve of motion as 
before. Let F G hQ b. very small interval of time 
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r. Let F F he ^e velocity at the beginning of the 
time T, G Q the velocity at the end. Then the 
space described in the time r must be greater than 
the space that would be described if the velocity P^ 
were uniform throughout the interval, and less than 
tlie space that would be described with the uniform 
velocity Q G. That is, the true space must lie be- 
tweenPi^ X i^GandQG x JP G (since s == v f) ; 
but P -P X 2?" (? = the rectangle PG, and Q G 

Fig. 8. 




X JPG = the rectangle Q F, Therefore the true 
space described is represented by a figure the magni- 
tude of which lies between the rectangles P G and 
Q P. Now the whole time Z is made up of the 
sum of such intervals as F Gj and therefore the 
whole space described in the time Z is some- 
where between the nimaber of imits of area in the 
sum of all the rectangles like P G, and the sum of 
all the rectangles like Q F. But the sum of each of 
these sets of rectangles approaches nearer and nearer 
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to the area of the wbole figure O A TZ^ bsFG ib 
made snudler and smaller; and can be made to 
difier from O A F^bj as small a quantilj as ever we 
please. It Aus appears that the space described lies 
between two quantities ; that each of these quantities 
becomes ultimately equal toOA TZj bsFG dimin- 
ishes without limit; and, therefore, that the space 
described equals the number of units of area in the 
figure O AT Z, We have thus proved that the space 
described in any given time may be represented by 
the number of units of area contained by the two 
verticals of velocity, the included line of time, and 
the portion of the curve intercepted between these 
two verticals. 

The problem of finding the space described in any 
time resolves itself into that of finding the area of a 
curve. In all but the simplest cases a knowledge of 
higher mathematics is necessary. 

§ 27. In uniform motion the velocity at different 
intervals of time remains the same. The curve 

Fig. 9. 
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becomes tiherefore in this caee a straight line, 
parallel to the line of time, and the space described in 
t seconds equals the area OL^s K x KL r^t.v. 
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§ 28.— To find the space described in t seconder 
when a body moves with a uniform acceleration. 

In this case the increments of velocity for sue- 
cessiYe seconds are constant. 

F^ir§t, Let the body start from rest. Then it 
X be the line of time, and A, A B . . represent 

Fig. 10. 




seconds, and if P A represent the velocity ai A, QB 
at B and E CatC; and if P 5, Q c be drawn parallel 
ix) OXj then PJ = Qft=iRc=/, the acceleration, 
and O F Q can be proved to be a straight line. 

Let ZiT represent the velocity after i seconds, then 
O K ^s-jt and LK ^= tf^ and the space described in t 

seconds equals the area of the triangle OLK=^ — ^-^ 

The same reasoning as was employed to establish 
the general proposition (§26) might have been used 
to prove this independently. 

Secondly, Let the body start with a given velocity. 

D2 
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Let u equal this initial velocity, / the acceleration, 
and t the time. Then OF =: u and Qa =^f, where 
A represents one second. Let K s=: t. Then the 

Fig. 11. 




N 



H 



T K 

space described is represented by P L K, which is 
equal to the rectangle ff -^ triangle P LH 

::^P0 X OK + \LH X PH 

=:ut +^tf.t 

Let S T bisect K, and through S draw MSN 
parallel to K, Then since the triangle PM S ia 
equal to the triangle S LNy the area 
OPLK=^ areaOMNK 
= ^Tx OK 
OP+LK 



2 



x OK 



t. 



where u' is the terminal velocity. 

Or, the space described in any given time, when a 
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body starts witih a certain velocity which is uniformly 
accelerated, is equal to the space which would have 
been described, if the body had moved throughout 
the given time with a uniform velocity equal to the 
mean of the initial and terminal velocities (§ 11). 



EXAMINATION. 



1. DistiDgnish between motion of translation, rotation, and 

vibration. 

2. What is meant by uniform velocity? How is it mea- 

snred? 

3. Two bodies start from ^ to ^ and from ^ to ^, two 

points 80 yards apart, at the same time ; the one moves 
uniformly at the rate of 10 ft. per sec., the other at the 
rate of 12 ft. per sec. ; where will they meet? 

4. If a particle 1 inches from a given point revolve round 

it 7 times in 22 sees., find the velocity of the particle. 

5. Two men A and B start at the same moment iu the 

same direction, from two points 1,500 ft. apart ; if A 
walk 4 miles an hour and ^3^ miles an hour, where 
will ^ overtake B? 

6. "When is a velocity said to be uniformly accelerated ? 

7. A body begins to move with a velocity of 100 ft. per sec, 

and at the end of 7 sees, its velocity is 65 ft. How 
much is the velocity retarded a second ? 

8. Show how it is that the space described in any time, 

when a body moves with a uniform acceleration, is 
proportional to the square of the time. 

9. Enunciate the law of the composition of velocities. 

10. A body is simultaneously impressed with three uniform 
velocities, one of which would cause it to move 10 ft. 
North in 2 sees., another 12 ft. in one sec. in the same 
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direction ; and a third 21 ft. Sonth in 3 secB. Where 
will the body be in 5 sees. ? 

11. Explain the proposition known as the parallelogram of 

yelocititis. 

12. A body tends to move horizontally with a uniform velocity 

of 1 2 ft. per sec., and also vertically dowiiwards with 
a uniform velocity of 8 ft. per sec * determine the 
position after 3 sees. 

13. A body begins to move with an acceleration of 8 ..^ per. 

sec, and its velocity is at the same time retarded 2 ft. 
in 3 sees. ; find the space described in 3 sees. 

14. Explain why it is dangerooB to jump oat of a railway 

carriage in motion. ' 

15. A body is projected horizontally firom the top of a cliff 

with a velocity of 500 ft. per sec. ; it reaches the 
ground in 3 sees. ; find its distance from the foot of the 
cUff. 

16. If a person is walking in a straight line, in what direc- 

tion must he throw a ball upwards, that it may return 
into his hand ? 

1 7. If a ball be thrown out of the window of a railway carriage 

in motion, in what direction will it seem to fall, and 
in what direction will it really fall ? 

18. A body moving uniformly with a velocity of 10 ft. per 

sec. is suddenly impressed with an acceleration of 32 
ft. per sec in the same direction ; what space will be 
described in the 3rd second of its accelerated motion ? 

19. A body moves with a velocity of 10 ft. per sec. in a given 

direction ; find the velocity in a direction inclined at 
an angle of 30° to the original direction. 

20. What acceleration along a certain line is equivalent to 

an acceleration of 20 ft. per sec. in a direction that 
makes an angle of 45° with that line? 

21. A particle moves with a uniformly increasing velocity. 

Show that the whole space described is proportional to 
the square of the time from the beginning of the 
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motioJL—{Maincukiti(m Exam, Univ. Lon., Jan. 

1871.) 
22. A balloon is carried along bj a current of air moTing 
from east to west at the rate of 60 miles an hour, 
having no motion of its own through the air, and a 
feather is dropped from the balloon. What sort of a 
path will it appear to describei as seen by a man in 
the balloon ?^if<i^ric., June 1874.) 
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CHAPTER IL 

FALLING BODIES. 

rV. Bodies falling freely. 

§ 29. Most of the preceding principles of motion 
are well illustrated by falling bodies. When a body 
is allowed to fall freely it is found to acquire a 
velocity of about 82'2 feet per second every second 
of its motion, so that it is said to move with an 
acceleration of 82*2. This acceleration, which for 
the sake of convenience is represented in books on 
Mechanics by the letter ' ^/ can be shown to vary 
with the distance of the body from the earth's centre. 
Thus at the summit of a high mountain g is found to 
be less than near the surface of the earth ; and at the 
equator, in consequence of the peculiar configuration 
of the earth, it is less than in the neighbourhood of 
the poles. Thus the velocity which a body acquires 
in falling freely for one second varies with the 
latitude of the place, and likewise with its altitude 
above the sea-level ; but is independent of the size 
of the body, and of the quantity of matter it con- 
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tains. Common experience would lead us to sup- 
pose that a small ball of lead would fall more quickly 
than a similar ball of cork, because we are accustomed 
to see light bodies, such as feathers, fall very slowly 
to the ground. A little thought, however, will show 
us that the resistance of the air must have more 
effect on laige and light bodies than on small and 
heavy bodies, and it may easily be proved by trial 
that a feather and a ball of lead will Ml to the 
ground in the same time in a vessel irom which the 
air has been removed. Neglecting the resistance of 
the air, we are able to state that all bodies acquire 
a velocity of g feet per second in tailing to the ground, 
and that g varies with the distance of the body from 
the earth^s centre, but is the same for all kinds of 
bodies. As the substance of the body does not need 
to be taken into consideration, all problems con- 
cerning falling bodies may be regarded as cases of 
accelerated motion in which f =: g, and may be 
solved by the application of the formulae already 
established : 

V ^ss u + tg 

8=tU + ^ll 

- 2 

v' = w' + 2 ^ « 

where u is the initial velocity with which a body 
is projected upwards or downwards. 

It is evident that if a body be projected upwards 
it will lose each second of its motion the same 
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velocity which it would gain if it fell freely for one 
second; for observation teaches us that all bodies 
tend to move towards the earth with an acceleration 
of g feet per second. Hence, a body projected up- 
wards may be said to be moving with a negative 
acceleration or retardation of ^ feet per second. The 
consequences which are involved in this proposition 
we will now proceed to consider separately, 

§ 30. To fijid the time during whioli a body 
rises when projected vertieally upwards with a 
eertain velocity. 

Let u be the velocity of projection, then 

t; = tf — ^t 
gives the velocity of the body after any time t. 
Now, when the body has reached its highest point, 
its velocity equals zero, and t is the time occupied 
in acquiring this velocity. If, therefore, we put 
t7 = in the above equation the corresponding value 
of t will be the time of rising. 

9 
This shows that a body takes the same time to lose 

a velocity g in rising as to acquire it in falling. 

§ 81. To find the whole time of flight. 

The formula « = i m — -^ gives the distance of 

a body from the starting-point after t seconds, when 
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projected vertically upwards with the velocity ti. 
Now it is evident, that when a body has risen to its 
maximum height and returned to the point of pro- 
jection, « =: 0. If, therefore, we put a = o in the 
above equation we get t equal to the whole time of 
flight ; 

2u 
which gives t = o or i =: — . The former of 

9 
these two values shows that £ = o, before the body 

2u 
starts ; the latter that t = — , when the body has 

returned. Hence — is the whole time of flight. 

9 

But - has just been proved to be the time of rising, 

therefore -- must also be the time of falling ; i.e. the 
9 

time of rising equals the time of falling. 

If V equal the velocity with which the body 
passes any point in its path when rising, then, since 
V at that point may be considered as a velocity of 
projection, the body will have the same velocity 
when it returns to that point. In other words, a 
body passes each point in its path with the same 
velocity, whether rising or •falling. This proposition 
may be proved directly from the formula 

v' = w' — 2g8j 
where v = velocity with which the body passes a 
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point the distance of which from the point of pro- 
jection is 8, For, since 

v* = «» — 2g8y v = ± v^ («* — 2gs). 
Hence v has two equal values differing in sign only. 

§ 32. To find fhe height to whicli a body will 
rise when projected vertically upwards with a 

given velocity. — Take the formula v* = m* — 2 ^ « ; 
dien, since v s=s o at the summit, the corresponding 
value of 8 equals the height to which the body will 
rise, 

or 5 = -— . 

Since t^' = 2 ^ «, where s is the height to which a 
body rises, and u is the velocity of projection, we see 
that a body would rise through the same space in 
losing a velocity u, as it would fall through to gain 
it. 

§ 33. Examples. — (1) A body projected ver- 
tically downwards with a velocity of 20 ft. a sec. 
from the top of a tower reaches the groimd in 2*5 
sees. : find the height of the tower. 

Here < = 2^ ; m = 20 and « = «m + -^. As- 

sume ^ = 32. 

Then 5 = 50 + ll2i^ ^ 150 ft. 

4 

(2) A body is projected vertically upwards with 
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a velocity of 200 ft. per sec, find the velocity with 
which it will pass a point 100 ft. above the point of 
projection. 

Here u = 200, 8 = 100 and t;' = w* — 2g8 

.% v^ = (200)« - 64 X 100 

= 40,000 - 6400 = 88600 

.-. t; = 40^21. 

(3) A man is rising in a balloon with a uniform 

velocity of 20 ft. a sec., when he drops a stone which 

reaches the ground in 4 sees. : find the height of the 

balloon. 

Here u = 20, and f = 4 

and.= -eu+^ 

.\ 5= -80 + 16 X 16 = 176 

•% the height of the balloon was 176 ft. 

(4) A shot is fired in a direction inclined at 60° 
to the horizon, with a velocity of 600 ft. per sec. : 
find the height to which it rises and its horizontal 
range. 

Here the law of the composition of motion 
applies. The vertical component of the velocity is 

^ and the horizontal component is 800. 

If « be the height to which it rises 

/600x v/3\« 



/600X v^3\* • 

(, 2 ) =2^^, 



. „ 300 X 300 X 3 27 X 625 ^oiqs a 
• 64 — 4"" — ^ Mlof tt., 
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and xf t = time of flight t = ^^r = — ^ — 

.*. the horizontal range is found by seeing how &r 
a body will move horizontally in — - — seconds 
with a velocity of 300 ft. Since 8 = tvwe have 
i = ^ ^ ^^^^ X 300 = 75 X 75 X ^ 3 ft. 



V. Motion on an Inclined Plane, 

§ 84. Let ABhesL plane inclined to the horizon 
at an angle AB C^itis required to find the accelera* 

Fio. 12. 




tion with which a heavy body will move, if it rolls 
down or is projected up the plane. 

Let the body be moving down the plane. 
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Suppose the body to be at a. 

Draw a h vertically downwards and make it 
equal to A B, Let a h represent Qy the acceleration 
with which the body would move if free to fall. 
Then, if 5 c be drawn at right angles to A By the 
triangle a 5 c is in every respect equal to the triangle 
AB Cy and a c represents the resolved part of the 
acceleration a 5 in the direction A B^ 

Let /be this component of ^ 

Then, / : g :: ac : ah (§23) 

- ac AC' 

or. f=-.g=—.g. 

Since ac=: A C, and ab =sAB, 

Let A Cy the height of the plane, equal h, and A B 
the length of the plane, equal L 

Then/= ^~. g 

If the angle of the plane is 30°, /s | 

a.Ko f 9 



60® f — 9 \^ ^ 
»f w ^^jj — — s — 

If the body be projected up the plane the retar- 
dation due to the body's tendency to ILll will also 

be represented by a c, and will be equal to -. ^. 
§ 85, The motion of the body, if allowed to fall 
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down the plane, can be aaontamed firom the equa- 

2 



tions V ss: I/; • s= -/; »> = 2 /*, by putting 



f^ssj^gi and if the bodj be projected up or down 

the plane, the motion can be determined by substi- 
tuting this value of /in the equations. 

r = ti+'/,» = «'± ^; »■ = tt« ± 2/8 
Where « is the Telocity of parbjection. 

§ 36. Examples.-— (1) Find the velocity with 
which a body must be projected up an inclined plane, 
the hdght of which is h feet, and length I feet, to 
reach the top. 

At the summit v = o, .*. «* = 2/5 a= 2 --,g. l; 



A « ;= jy2hgy t.e. the same velocity as would be 
needed to project the body from C to il. 

(2) Find the time occupied in fiJling down the 
whole length of an inclined plane. 



ort=l^ 



r 2 kg 



If the height of the plane remains the same, the 
time of Mling varies directly with the length. 
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§ 37. To find the time of falling down any chord 
of a vertical circle drawn throngli its highest 
point. 

Let ^ C7 be the chord, il ^ the diameter of the 




circle. Join C B and draw C D perpendicular to A B. 
Then the acceleration down AC= -r-^ g = -j-^ g. 



AC 



AB 



by similarity of triangles. 



/. since a = ^-^j we have AC^- - g 



2AB 



• • 



= "•••'= A/('-f^ 



which ia constant, and shows that the time of falling 
down any chord is the same as the time of falling 
down the diameter. 

§ 88. This proposition enables us to find the line 
of quickest descent from a point to a curve or from 
one line to another. 

E 
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The line of quickest descent from a point to a 
straight line inclined to the horizon may be found 
thus : — ^Let P be the point, A B the straight line. 
Through P draw PA, a. horizontal line meeting A B 
in A. Bisect the angle PABhyAO. Through P 
draw P C vertical and from C draw C Q perpendicular 
to ^ ^. P Q is the line of quickest descent. For it 
is evident that a circle may be described which has 

Fio. 14. 




C for its centre and which touches A B and AP in Q 
and P ; and since the time of falling down all chords 
of this circle from P is the same, P Q must be the 
line of quickest descent. 

The problem of finding the line of quickest de- 
scent from a point to a curve is thus found to resolve 
itself into the purely geometrical problem of drawing 
a circle, the highest point of which shall be the given 
point, and which shall touch the given curve. 
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EXERCISES. 

In the following examples g may be supposed to equal 

32 ft. 

1. Through what distance must a body fall to acquire a 

velocity of 80 ft. per sec. ? 

2. A body falls freely for 6 sees. ; what is its velocity ? 

3. A body falls freely for 6 sees.; what space will be de- 

scribed in the last second, and in the whole time ? 

4. A body is prqjected upwards with a velocity of 5 ^ ft. ; 

to what height will it rise ? 

5. A body is projected upwards with a velocity of 80 ft. ; 

after what time will it return to the hand ? 

6. A ball is thrown downwards with a velocity of 20 ft. per 

sec.; find its distance from the point of projection 
after 3 sees. ^ 

7. A ball is thrown downwards with a velocity of 50 ft. per 

sec. ; what is its velocity after 4 sees. ? 

8. With what velocity must a body be projected vertically 

upwards that it may rise 40 ft. ? 

9. A body projected vertically upwards passes a certain 

point with a velocity of 80 ft. per sec. ; how much 
higher will it ascend ? 

10. A body projected horizontally from the top of a cliff with 

a velocity of 40 ft. per sec. strikes the ground after 3 
sees. ; find the distance of the point of fall from the 
point of projection. 

1 1 . A man descending uniformly the shaft of a mine with a 

velocity of 100 ft. per min. drops a stone which 
reaches the bottom in 2 sees ; through what distance 
did it fall? 

12. A body starts with a velocity of 90 ft. and loses a third 

of its velocity per sec. ; how far will it move ? 

13. Two balls are dropped firom the top of a tower, one of 

them 3 sees, before the other ; how far will they be 
be apart 5 sees, after the first was let fall ? 

E 2 
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14. If a body after having Mien for 3 sees, break a pane of 

glass and thereby lose one-third of its Telocity, find 
the entire space through which it will haye fallen in 
4 sees. 

15. With what velocity must a body be projected vertically 

downwards that it may describe 296 ft. in 4 sees. ? 

16. A body falls freely ; find the spaces traversed in the 2nd, 

5th, and 7th sees, respectively. 

17. A body projected vertically downwards with a velocity of 

40 ft. per sec. describes 120 ft. in a certain second; 
find the space described in the preceding second. 

18. Two seconds after a body is let fall another body is pro- 

jected vertically downwards with a velocity of 100 ft. 
per sec. ; when will it overtake the former? 
10. With what velocity must a body be projected vertically 
upwards to return to the hand after 6 sees. ? 

20. A ball is dropped from the top of the mast of a ship 

which is sailing at the rate of 1 8 miles an hour ; if 
the mast be 64 ft. high, how fur will the ship have 
sailed during the passage of the ball ? 

21. With what velocity must a ball be projected vertically 

upwards, to strike the top of a tower 144 ft. high, and 
how long will it take to reach it ? 

22. The angle of a plane is 30° ; find the velocity with which 

a body must be projected up it, to reach the top, the 
length of the plane being 20 ft. 

23. Find the velocity of a body that has fallen for 3 sees. 

down a plane that rises 2 ins. in a length of 5 ins. 

24. A body is projected down a plane the inclination of 

which is 45° with a velocity of 10 ft. ; find the space 
described in 2^ sees. 

25. A steam-engine starts on a downward incline of 1 in 200 > 

* An incline of 1 in 200 is understood in some books on 
mechanics to mean 1 foot vertically to a length of 200 ft. In 
other books it signifies 1 foot verticaUy to 200 ft horizontally. 
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"with a velocity of 7| miles an hour, neglecting friction ; 
find the space traversed in two minutes, 

26. A body projected up an incline of 1 in 100 with a 

velocity of 15 miles an hour just reaches the summit ; 
find the time occupied. 

27. A body is projected with a velocity of 200 ft. per sec. in 

a direction Inclined to the horizon at 45° ; find the 
greatest height it reaches, and the distance of the 
point where it touches the ground from the point of 
projection. 



EXAMINATION. 



1. Find the distance through which a body falls in 1^ sec. 

2. Explain, by a graphic representation or otherwise, how 

it is that a body falling £rom rest acquires a velocity 
of 32*2 feet and passes through 16*1 feet only in the 
first sec. ? 

3. If a small pebble and a pound of lead be dropped from 

the top of a tower at the same second, which will reach 
the ground first ? 

4. Is there any difference in the velocity which a falling 

body acquires, when dropped from a certain height near 
the equator and from the same height near the poles ? 

5. If a body falls freely, through what space will it pass in 

the 3rd, 5th, and 7th sees, of its motion ? 

6. If a body be projected downwards with a velocity of a ft, 

per. sec., what will be its velocity in x sees. ? 

7. Prove that a body projected upwards with a certain 

Engineers use the expression in the latter sense. We shall 
adhere to the other signification, as the ratio of the height to 
the length of a plane occurs more frequently than the ratio of 
the height to the base. 
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▼elocity takes the same time to lose it, as it ironld take 
to gain it, if let falL 

8. A body is projected npfwards -with a Telodtj of lOO ft. 

per sec. ; find the whole time of flight. 

9. Proye by means of a diagram or otherwise that s = 

tu + — — where u is the initial yelocity, and / the 

acceleration per sec 

10. A ball is projected upwards with a Telocity of 150 ft. 

per see, and 2 sees, afterwards another ball is pro- 
jected npwards with a Telocity of 200 ft^ per sec ; find 
their distance apart 5 sees, after the first baU was pro- 
jected. 

11. How high will a body rise projected npwards with a 

velocity of 96-6 ft. per sec. ? What will be its Telocity 
3^ Fees, after it was projected ? [^ « 32-2] 

12. A body is projected with a velocity of 2^ ft. per sec. in 

a direction making an angle of half a right angle with 
the horizon ; show how to find its place at the end of 
2 sees. 

13. A balloon is rising uniformly with a velocity of 10 ft. per 

sec, when a man drops from it a stone which reaches 
the ground in 3 sees. ; find the height of the balloon, 
first, when the stone was dropped; and, secondly, when 
it reached the ground. 

14. A stone falls freely for 3 sees., when it passes through a 

sheet of glass, in consequence of which it loses half its 
velocity ; find the height of the glass from the ground, 
if it reaches the earth 2 sees, after breaking the glass. 

15. Explain how acceleration, and the space described in any 

particular second, when a body moves with a constant 
acceleration, may be graphically represented. 

16. A body is projected vertically upwards from the top of an 

eminence with a velocity of 100 ft. per sec. ; find its 
velocity after 7*5 sees. 

17. With what velocity must a body be projected vertically 

upwards to attain a height of 40,401 ft. ? 
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18. A man is standing on a platform whicli descends with a 

uniform acceleration of 5 fb. per sec. ; after having 
descended for 2 sees, he drops a hall ; what will he the 
Telocity of the hall after 2 more sees. ? 

19. A stone projected horizontally with a velodty of 20 fb. 

per sec. from the top of a tower strikes the ground 
after 3 sees. ; find the distance of the point of fall from 
the point of projection. 

20. Enunciate the principle of motion which is assumed in 

the solution of the ahoye. 

21. A hody whilst falling to the ground is attracted horizon- 

tally hy a force which produces an acceleration of 3 
ft. per sec. ; find the distance of the hody from starting 
point after 2 sees. 

22. Prove that if a hody he projected upwards with a certain • 

velocity, the height to which it will rise is equal to the 
distance through which it would have to fall to ac- 
quire that velocity. 

23. Show how to find the acceleration with which heavy 

particles fall down an inclined plane. 

24. The angle of a plane is 30°, the length 20 fb. ; find the 

time occupied in falling from the top to the hottom. 

25. Show that a body projected vertically upwards will pass 

all points in its path with the same velocity in rising 
as in falling, 

26. Through what vertical distance must a heavy hody fall 

fi»m rest in order to acquire a velocity of 161 ft. per 
sec. ? If it continue falling for another second after 
having acquired the above velodty, through what 
distance will it fall in that time ? (Gravity = 32*2.)— 
MatriculaHonf Univ. Lon,y 1869. 

27. A balloon has been ascending vertically at a uniform 

rate for 4*5 sees., and a stone let fall from it reaches 
the ground in 7 sees. ; find the velocity of the balloon 
and the height from which the stone is let fall. — lb., 
1869. 

28. If a heavy body is thrown vertically up to a given height 
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and thon faUa back to the earth, show that, neglecting 
the resistance of the air, it passes each point of its 
path with the same velocity when rising and when 
&lling. — Matrioulatian, Univ, Lon., Jan. 1871 » 
20. A ball is allowed to fall to the ground from a certain 
height, and at the same instant another ball is thrown 
upwards with just sufficient velocily to carry it to the 
height from which the first one £ei11s ; show when and 
where the two balls will pass each other. — lb,, Jan. 
1871. 

80. A heavy particle is dropped from a given point, and 

after it has fallen for one second another particle is 
dropped from the same point. What is the distance 
between the two particles when the first has been 
moving during 6 sees.? — 25., Jan. 1871. 

81. The intensity of gravity at the surface of the planet 

Jupiter being about 2*6 times as great as it is at the 
surface of the earth, find approximately the time which 
a heavy body would occupy in falling from a height of 
167 ft. to the sur&ce of Jupiter. — Ib.^ Jan. 1873. 

82. If a body is projected upwards with a velocity of 120 ft. 

in a second, what is the greatest height to which it will 
rise, and when will it be moving with a velocity of 40 
ft. per sec? — Matrioulationf Jan. 1874. 

88. Suppose that at the equator a straight hollow tube were 
thrust vertically down towards the centre of the earth, 
and that a heavy body were dropped through the 
centre of such a tube. It would soon strike one side ; 
find which, giving a reason for your reply. — i&., June 
1874. 

84. What is meant by saying that the acceleration produced 
by gravity is represented by the number 32*2 ? 
From a point in a smooth inclined plane a ball is rolled 
up the plane with a velocity of 16*1 ft per sec. How 
far will it roll before it comes to rest, the inclination 
of the plane to the horizon being 30^ ? Also, how far 
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will the bftll be from the starting-point after 6 sees, 
from the beginning of motion ? — Matriculation, June 
1874. 

35. Prove the formnla which gives the distance described in 

a given time by a body thrown vertically upwards with 
a given velocity. — Prelim. Scient. Ist M. B. 1871. 

36. A body is projected up an inclined plane with given 

velocity. Show that the space described in any time 
is equal to that which would be described in the same 
time with a uniform velocity equal to half the sum of 
the velocities at the beginning and end of the time. 
Hence find the space described on a plane inclined at 
80^ to the horizon while the velocity changes from 48 
to 16 ft. per sec.— i5., 1872. 

37. A heavy body on a level plain has simultaneously com- 

municated to it an upward vertical velocity of 48 ft. 
per sec., and a horizontal velocity of 25 ft. per sec. 
Find its greatest height, its range, and its whole time 
of flight.—/^., 1874. 
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DYNAMICS— FORCE. 



CHAPTER m. 

MEASTTBEMBNT OF FOBCE. 

VI. Mass — Momentum — Unit of Force — Weight. 

We have now to consider motion in its connection 
with the quantity of matter moved, and with the 
cause producing it. 

§ 39. Hatter. — Hasa. — By matter we under- 
stand whatever produces resistance. Matter exists in 
three forms : in the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous 
form. The earth, the water, and the air are ex- 
amples of these three conditions of matter. Each 
offers resistance to the motion of a body. The same 
substance is sometimes found to exist in Nature 
imder all these forms, which are convertible the one 
into the other. Thus we are i&miliar with water in 
its solid state as ice, in its ordinary liquid state, and 
as a gas in the form of steam. 
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The quantity of matter a body contains is called 
its mass. 

Mass is invariably measured by weight, and we 
shall explain later under what conditions this is 
correct. When we speak of a poimd of lead, the 
word ' pound ' expresses a definite quantity of matter, 
and we suppose all bodies of the same weight to have 
the same mass. Commercially, weight always stands 
for mass; and the merchant who estimates his 
stock by cwts. and tons understands by those 
weights nothing more than the measure of the quan- 
tity of matter he possesses. 

§ 40. Homentum. — Hitherto we have treated 
motion apart from the idea of mass, or the quantity 
of matter moved ; and the rate of motion or velocity 
was in that case its correct measure. But, it is 
evident that if two bodies are moving with the same 
velocity there will be a greater quantity of motion 
in that which contains the greater quantity of matter, 
just as there is more heat in 10 gallons of water at 
10° C. than in one gallon at the same temperature. 
When the motion of a definite amount of matter is 
thus considered it is called momentum. Thus, the 
word momentum is employed to express the quantity 
of motion in a moving hodi/, whilst the word velocity 
is restricted to its original meaning of intensity or 
rate of motion. The difference between momentum 
and velocity is analogous to that which exists be- 
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tween the quantity of heat a body contains and its 
temperature. Everyone knows that there is more 
heat in a hundred gallons of water at 20° C. than 
there is in a teaspoonfol of boiling water, although 
tiio temperature of the latter is much higher than 
that of the former. 

In measuring momentum it is necessary to take 
some fixed amount of motion as a unit. The unit 
of momentum is defined as the quantity of motion in a 
unit of nuzss moving unth a unit of velocity. The 
unit of mass in this country is the quantity of matter 
in a standard pound-avoirdupois^ and the unit of 
velocity has been already defined. The unit of 
momentum is, therefore, the quantity of motion in 
a body which contains one pound of matter and is 
moving at the rate of one foot per second. 

If a body contain M units of mass and be moving 
with a unit of velocity, it will possess M units of 
momentum, and if it be moving with v imits of 
velocity, it will possess Mv units of momentum. 
This is what is meant by saying, that the momentum 
of a body whose mass is M and velocity v equals Mv. 

§ 41* Density.— The quantity of matter in a body 
does not depend on the size of the body only, but 
also on the closeness with which the particles are 
packed. This difference is defined as a difference of 
density. Thus there is more matter in a cubic inch 
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of lead than in a cubic inch of oak, and this is ex- 
pressed bj saying that the density of lead is greater 
than the density of oak. 

§ 42. Force. — ^We are now in a position to con- 
sider what is meant by force. The principal pro- 
j erties of matter, with which we are concerned, are, 

t 

that it moves and offers resistance to the motion of 
other bodies. Now, force is the name given to the 
unknown causes of all the various phenomena which 



matter exhibits: and as all these phenomena are 
accompanied by motion or the tendency to motion, 
we shall imderstand bi/ force whatever produces or 
tends to produce motion or change of motion. It is 
evident that of forces, per se, we can know absolutely 
nothing. We can only observe their effects; and 
of these, the most general is motion. We have 
already seen that matter and the tendency to motion 
are always conjoined, and this &ct has led some 
writers to identify force and matter. It is quite 
certain that matter does not exist apart from force ; 
and we need not now pause to consider whether 
force can exist apart from matter. We shall find it 
convenient and desirable to consider force as the 
cause of motion, and wherever we find motion or 
change of motion we shall assume the existence of 
force. 

§ 43. Measurement of Force.— The intimate 
connection that exists between moving matter and 
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force enables us to measure force by the amount of 
motion produced or destroyed in a unit of time. 
Having already defined ivhat is meant by quantity 
of motion, we see that the proper measure of force is 
the momentum generated or destroyed in one second, 

§ 44. Unit of Force. — ^The unit of force is that 
force which in a unit of time can produce or destroy 
a unit of momentum. In England, the unit of force 
is that force which acting for one second will give to 
a pound of matter a velocity of one foot per second. 
Now, if a body weighing 1 lb. fall freely for one 
second, it will acquire a velocity of 32*2 feet per 
second ; i.e, the force represented by that weight can 
give to the matter contained in the body 32'2 units of 
velocity in one second. It follows, therefore, that a 
pound-weight can produce in one second 32*2 units 
of momentum, and consists of 32*2 units of force. A 

weight equal to 5^-^ lb. is, consequently, sufficient 

32*2 

to produce in one second one unit of momentum, and 

may be considered as the unit of force. This weight 

may be roughly taken as a half-ounce avoirdupois, so 

that a half-'ounce acting on a pound of matter for one 

second will give to it a velocity of one foot per 

second. This fact will, later on, be experimentally 

verified. As a unit of force can be measured by a 

certain weight, all forces can be estimated in the 
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same way, and can be representeel by equivalent 
weights. 

§ 45. Force of Oravitation, — ^The forces of 
nature are very various, comprising gravitation, co- 
hesion, heat, electricity, and others. All tend to 
produce motion, some acting between bodies widely 
distant in space, and others between the molectdes of 
bodies in intimate juxtaposition. Of these forces 
that which is most easily measured is gravitation. 
This force is universally present, and gives rise to 
the phenomenon known as weight. The force of 
gravitation acts between all bodies and through any 
intervening space. The law of universal gravitation 
was established by Newton. It asserts that every 
particle of matter attracts, and is attracted to, every 
other particle of matter, wherever situated ; and that 
the intensity of the force diminishes, as the square of 
the distance between the two bodies increases. The 
fierce of gravitation explains the motion- of the 
planets and other heavenly bodies, as well as the 
tendency of all bodies near the earth to &11 to the 
ground. Force, being thus universally present in 
the form of weight, weight becomes a convenient 
representative of other forces. We can appreciate 
the power of any other agent, when we compare it 
with weight, and find out what weight would be 
able, in the same amount of time, to produce the 
same effect. It should, however, be clearly under- 
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Stood that weight is but one of a great number of 
different forces which it serves to measure. Just as 
money, which is no more wealth than any other com- 
modity, is taken to represent and measure all other 
kinds of wealth, on account of its easy divisibility, 
its constancy of value and other properties, so weight 
is the standard by which other physical forces are 
estimated. A sovereign may be regarded as a cer- 
tain amount of wealth in the form of gold, and also as 
the measure of an equal amoimt of wealth in some 
other form; and in the same way a pound-weight, 
which represents a definite amount of the force of 
gravitation, serves also to measure other forces capable 
of producing the same effect. Weight may, perhaps, 
not inappropriately, be called the coinage of force. 

§ 46. Weight and Mass. — We have seen that 
by weight is understood a certain amount of the 
force of gravitation, and by mass the quantity of 
matter a body contains. The word weight, however, 
has been made to do double duty, sometimes stand- 
ing for force and sometimes for mass. These two 
significations of the same word should be carefully 
distinguished. Since the force of gravitation varies 
inversely with the square of the distance from the 
earth's centre, the same amount of matter is heavier 
at one place than at another. Hence, the weight of 
a body may change whilst its mass remains the same. 
Thus the same amount of matter weighed in a spring 
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balance would be found to depress the spring less at 
the equator than at the poles, and less also at the 
top of a mountain than at the level of the sea. 
Whenever weight is taken to represent mass it is 
assumed that the force of gravitation is constant, and 
on this supposition only can weight be regarded as & 
correct measure of the quantity of matter a body 
contains. 

§ 47. Centre of Gravity. — In connection with 
the word weight it is well to define a term of fre- 
quent occurrence in mechanical problems, and which 
we shall have afterwards to consider more carefully 
in its relation to particular bodies. The word 
* centre of gravity ' is used to express that one point, 
at which the whole weight of a body may be sup- 
posed to act. Such a point is found to exist with 
respect to eveiy body ; and knowing die position of 
this point we are able to consider the weight of the 
body as a force acting, at that point, verticaUy down- 
wards. 

§ 48. Pressure. — ^When a heavy body rests on 
a hard sur&ce and is prevented from producing 
motion by the molecular attractions between the 
particles of the substance on which it rests, it is said 
to exert a pressure. Pressure may be produced by 
other forces than weight ; but in all cases the ticn- 
dency of the force to produce motion is counteracted. 

F 
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If we try to move a body along a horizontal plane, 
we shall haye to exert a certain amount of force 
before motion takes place, and this force or pressure 
is counteracted by the friction between the body and 
the surface on whicli it is about to move. If a 
weight be placed on a sheet of stretched paper it 
will exert a certain force and then fall through ; but 
if supported on a sheet of metal its tendency to 
motion will be coimteracted, and it will exert, 
instead) an equiyalent pressure. In the theory of 
equilibrium or Statics pressure is a convenient 
measure of weight and of such other forces as are 
prevented from producing motion. 

VII. — Dynamical Formulm — AtwoocTs Machine — 

Problems, 

§ 49. Suppose a force the magnitude of which 
we will call F is capable of giving to a mass M a 
velocity of / feet per second, every second of its 
action, then the force P will generate in one second 
Mf units of momentum, and Mf would be the 
measure of P. Since the unit of force is that force 
which can produce in one second one unit of mo- 
mentum, the force P which generates in one second 
Mf units of momentum must contain Mf units of 

force, or 

P = Mf 

This is the fundamental Equation of Dynamics. 
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Now, we have just seen that the mass of a body 
can be measured by its weight only, and that weight 
is a force which like other forces is measured by the 
momentum generated or destroyed in one second. 
Suppose TFto be a weight the mass of which is If, at 
a place where the acceleration due to gravity is ^, then 
the weight W will, if free to descend, acquire in one 
second a velocity of g feet, i.e, the weight [^ is a 
force which will generate in one second M g units of 
momentum, and consequently 

?r= Mg. 

Kwe substitute the value of Jf given by this equation, 

in the general equation of force, viz. P = Mf^ we 

obtain 

W 

9 -^ 

or P: Wwflgorf^i^.g. 

This last equation is most important in the solution 
of dynamical problems, and expresses the &ct, that 
if a force P act for one second on a certain quantity 
of matter, the weight of which is Wy where the ac- 
'celeration due to gravity is ^, then the velocity 
generated in every second of P's action is /feet per 

second, where / = fry • ^* 

W 

In this equation, P stands for any one of the 
physical forces represented in weight, and is sup- 
posed to be acting constantly for some definite period 

F 2 
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of time. It may mean a muscular force eqtdvalent 
to a certain number of lbs. -weight, or the elastic 
force of steam which produces motion in a variety of 
ways, or the force of an elastic spring which animates 
a watch, or a certain amount of heat capable of 
stretching an iron bar. It may also represent a 
resistance such as friction, which tends to destroy 
momentum, and which acts in a direction opposite 
to that in which motion is about to take place. In 
all cases, if P be the moving or retarding force, and 
/ the velocity produced or destroyed in one second, 

P^Mf 
and fz=:^,g^ 

where W is the weight of the mass M. 

§ 50. The relation that subsists between the 
quantities of P, W and /, as given in the above 
equation, is sometimes expressed by the following 
proposition, which in some books has been incorrectly 
called the third law of motion : ' When pressure com- 
municates motion to a mass, the acceleration varies 
directly as the pressure and inversely as the mass ' 
By^jessure is here understood P, the force causing 
niOti()n, and by massTF, the weight of the mass moved, 
This^ law, which follows from the definitions already 
given,, may be verified in many different ways, but 
most conveniently by a machine called, after its 
inventor, Atwood^s Machine, by means of which 
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we can show that if W remains constant / varies 
with P, and if P remains constant /varies inversely 
with W. 

§ 51. Atwood*8 Machine. — ^This machine con- 
sists of an upright pillar graduated in feet and inches, 
and surmounted by a wheel revolving with as little 

Fig. 16. 




friction as possible. It is also furnished with a 
pendulum that beats seconds. A fine string passes 
over the wheel and supports two weights. If these 
weights be equal, they will either remain at rest or 
move uniformly with the velocity imparted to them. 
If a small weight be added to either, that weight 
becomes the moving force, which together witli both 
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weights represents the whole of the mass moved. 
The additional weight, which serves as a moving 
force, is generally in the form of a small bar, so that 
it may remain on the top of a ring with which the 
upright pillar HI ia furnished, and through which 
the weight A can pass. If now the ring F be placed 
at such a distance below the starting-point that the 
weight A reaches it in one second, the velocity then 
acquired will equal /, the acceleration ; and if the 
bar be left on the top of the ring, the weight will 
move uniformly with the velocity already acquired. 
If then a stage G be placed so far below the ring as 
to stop the weight in one second after the bar has 
been moved, the distance F G will measure /, the 
acceleration. Then it will be found that if the 
weight of the bar be increased whilst the whole mass 
remains the same, the acceleration will vary directly 
with the pressure causing motion ; and if the weight 
of the bar remain the same, whilst the equal weights 
are increased, the acceleration is correspondingly 

diminished. If, also, the value of / be calculated 

p 

from the formida fss—^g, the distance F G will be 

found to accord with it, and in every other respect 
the experiment will illustrate the results arrived at, 
by giving values to the symbols in the expressiou 

The advantage of this machine is that the value 
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of/ can be made as small as we please by taking 
the weight of the bar sofScientlj small compared 
with the two equal weights, and the value of g may 
consequently be calculated if / be accurately deter- 
mined by experiment. Thus, suppose die weight 
of the bar to be 0*2 ozs., and each of the weights 
1-lb.y and that the distance F Gis found to be 0*2 

feet. Then from the formula/ = ~ . ^, since P == 

0-2 ozs. and TF = (2 X 16 + 02) ozs. and/ = 0*2 
feet, we have 

32-2 ^ 
or 

flr = 32-2 feet. 

§ 52. Examples.— (1) Two weights P and Q 
hang over a smooth wheel, as in Atwood's machine; 
find the acceleration. 

Here the force causing motion is the difference 
between P and Q, since there would be no motion if 
P were equal to Q. The moving force is, therefore, 
P — Q. The weight of the mass moved is P + Q 

As soon as the acceleration is determined, all 
problems connected with motion can be solved by 
substituting its value for /in the equations 

V = u ± tf 
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t;« = tt* + 2 fa. 

(2) To find the space described by either weight 
in 8 seconds, when P = 5 ozs. and Q = 3 ozs. 

Here force producing motion is 5 — 3 = 2 oz&; 
and the weight of the mass moved is 5 + 3 = 8 oza. 

.•./=|32 = 8; also 

« = '^=9x4 = 36 feet. 

(3) A body weighing 12 ozs. rests on a perfectly 
smooth horizontal table and is drawn along by a 

Fia. 16. 

p 



weight of 4 ozs., attached to it by a string that 
passes over a pulley at the edge ; find the velocity 
after. 4 seconds. 

'Since the weight P is entirely supported by the 
resistance of the table, the moving force is the weight 
of 4 ozs. hanging vertically downwards, and the 
weight of the mass moved ^4 + 12 = 16 ozs. 

.•./=,432 = 8; and v = </= 4 x 8 = 32. 
16 

(4) Two weights of 9 ozs. and 7 ozs. hang over a 



• • 



• • 
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smooth wheel ; motion continues for 5 sees., when 
the string breaks; find the height to which the 
lighter weight will rise afler the breakage. 

Here P = 9 - 7 = 2 ozs. and 17= 9 +7 = 16 ozs. 

/. / = ^ 32 = 4 ; and V = «/= 5 x 4 = 20 
lb 

•*• each weight has an initial velocity of 20 feet when 
the string breaks. 

t;« = 20« = 2 x32 X 8 
8 = -— = 6 J feet, I.e. the lighter 

weight will rise 6;^ feet, before it begins to descend. 

(5) A steam-engine is moving at the rate of 30 
miles an hour when the steam is turned off; sup- 
posbg the friction to be equivalent to a retarding 
force of f^jj of the weight of the engine, find how 
long and how &r it will move before it stops. 

Let W be weight of engine, then 'if P be the 
retarding force, 

400 ^ -^ W ^ 400' 

The velocity is 30 miles an hour, i.e. ^^^^^^ ^J^ ^^ 
^ 60 X 60 

s= 44 feet per second. The question is, in how 

long a time will this velocity be destroyed, if the 

32 
velocity be retarded — - feet per sec.? Since v = 

if we have 



• I 
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AA , 32 ^^ . 17600 ..^ 

44 ^ < —— or < = -— — = 550 sees. 
400 32 ^^ 

also V* = 2/8 .\ 44 X 44 = — « 

400 

^^ ^ 44 X 44 X 400 10 1AA* * 
or 5 = —J = 12,100 feet. 

o4 

(6) For how long a time must a force of 3 ozs. 
act on a mass, the weight of which is 12 ozs., to 
generate a velocity of 40 feet per sec. ? 

Here / = ^. 32 = 8 , and v = < / 

/. 40 = 8 < or < sss 5 sees. 

(7) A force of 4 ozs. causes a certain mass to 
move from rest, through 18 feet in 3 sees. ; find the 
weight of the mass. 

«=y /. 18= |./ .•./=4 

and / = ^-^ 

.-. 4 = i . 32 .-. Tr= 32 ozs. 
W 

(8) A body weighing 12 ozs. is moving along a 
rough table, on which the iriction is equivalent to a 
force of 3 ozs., with a velocity of 20 feet per second. 
After one second, it reaches the edge of the table 
and falls to the ground in 2 sees. ; find the distance 
of the point of &11 from the edge of the table. 

Here the retarding force is 3 ozs., and the 
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■weight of the mass retarded is 12 ozs. /. /= ~ 32 

= 8. 

If V be the velocity after one second, v^u^tf 
= 20 - 8 = 12. 

The body, therefore, leaves the table with a hori- 
zontal velocity equal to 12 ft. per sec. It reaches 
the ground in 2 sees., in which time it will have 

fallen through ??_^^ = 64 ft. In 2 sees, it wiU 

ft 

have moved horizontally 2 x 12 = 24 ft. 



/. distance required = ^/ (64|« + 24p) = 68 ft. 
nearly. 

(9) A plane supporting a weight of 12 ozs. is 
descending with a uniform acceleration of 10 ft. per 
sec. ; find the pressure that the weight exerts on the 
plana. 

When a body rests on a horizontal sur&ce it 
exerts a pressure equal to its own weight. If the 
plane moves with an acceleration of 32*2 ft., the 
weight exerts no pressure whatever. This would 
be the case if we were to place a weight on a book, 
and then let the book fall. During the motion, the 
weight would exert no pressure on the book, since 
they would both move together. 

Let P be the pressure the body exerts on the 
plane when moving with an acceleration of 10 ft. 
per second. Then the pressure causing motion is 
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(12 ^P) ozs., and the weight of the mass moved is 
12 ozs. (neglecting the weight of the plane) 

/. /= 10 = ^-^^^ X 32, orP = 8i ozs. 

(10) A body weighing 50 lbs. is acted on by a 
constant force which acts for 5 sees, and then ceases 
to act ; the body moves through 60 feet in the next 
2 sees. Express the force in absolute imits. 

The absolute unit of force is g times as great as 
the unit we have adopted, being that force which 
will generate in one second a velocity of g feet per 
second. 

He™Tr=501bs.a„d/=^.,= ^^. 

Since this force P acts for 5 seconds, the velocity ac- 
quired wHl be 5/= ^^ = ^. The body is 

then found to move, with this velocity, through 60 
feet in 2 seconds. Since s^tvvre have 

60 = 2 X :^ /. P ^ = 300 
the measure of the force in ahsoltUe units. 

(11^ A weight Q supported on an inclined plane, 
which rises ^ in Z, is pulled up the plane by a 
weight P connected with Q by a thread, which 
passes over a wheel at the sunmiit of the plane, and 
hangs vertically downwards. Find the acceleration 
on the plane. 
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Let F equal the force with which the body, 
whose weight is Q, tends to move down the plane, and 
/its acceleration in that direction, then 

/=Q-,and...Z=^ 

But -^=^(§34) /. F^ha. 

Fig. 17. 




If, therefore, P cause Q to a&cend the plane, the 
force causing motion must beP — jP^P— j Q 

V 

and the acceleration = I 

F+Q •^- 

(12) Two weights P and Q are supported on two 
inclined planes, the lengths of which are / and I* 
and the common height h. They are connected by 
a fine thread as before : find the acceleration. 

If F equal the force vrith which P tends to de- 
scend, then jP = - P as above, and if F' equal 

the force with which Q tends to descend, then F' = 
y Q, and if P is able to draw up Q, the force cans- 
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ing motion isF-i^' = jP — -yQ, and the acoo- 

leration equaJs -=^ . — — ^ . g* 

(13) A body is projected np an inclined plane 
which rises 1 in 10 with a velocity of 40 feet per 
second. Supposing the effect of friction to be 
equivalent to a uniformly retarding force equal to 
y^ the weight of the body, find how far the body 
will move up the plane. 

Here there are two causes tending to destroy the 
velocity of projection ; first, the retardation due to 
gravity ; secondly, that due to friction. 

W 



n. ^. 100 a 

„ „£riction = --.(7=j^ 

.% resultant retardation equals f -^+ — i (?• 

^ V 10 ^ 100^ ^ 

Since r* = 2fB we have 

^ ' uo looy^ 

_ 22 
""lO'O'^'*' 

/. B = 227I. ft. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Two weights of 4} ozs. and 3i ozs. hang over a pulley ; 

find the space moved through from rest in 4 sees. 

2. For how long a time must a force ' of 2 ozs. act on a 

mass of 4 lbs. that it may give to the mass a velocity 
of 60 ft. per sec. ? 

3. What weight hanging vertically downwards will draw a 

weight of 8^ lbs., across a perfectly smooth table 8 ft. 
wide in 2 sees. ? 

4. Through what distance must a force of 3 Olzs. act on a 

mass of 16 ozs. to give to it a velocity of 6 ft. per sec. ? 

5. Two weights hang over a pulley; the heavier is 12 ozs., 

and it moves the lighter through 36 ft. in 3 sees. ; find 
the lighter weight. 

6. What is the force of friction if a body weighing 20 ozs. 

projected along a rough horizontal plane with a 
velocity of 48 ft. per sec., come to rest after 5 sees. ? 

7. What weight must be added to one of two equal weights 

of 6 ozs., which hang over a smooth wheel so that they 
may move through 16 ft. in 6 sees. ? 

8. Required the force producing motion, if a weight of 25 

ozs. be caused to move through 820 ft. in 10 sees. 

9. The velocity of a body weighing 12 ozs., increases from 

10 ft per sec to 20 ft. per sec. whilst the body passes 
over 16 ft. ; what is the moving force? 

10. Two weights, one of which is 4 ozs., hang over a pulley ; 

the weight of 4 ozs. ascends with a uniform accelera- 
tion of 6 ft. ser sec. Find the other weight. 

11. *LSro weights of 7} ozs. and 8j ozs. connected by a thread 

' K force of 2 ozs. means a force that produces the same 
effect as a weight of 2 ozs. acting vertically downwards. A 
moM of 4 lbs. means a mass the weight of which is 4 lbs. 
where the acceleration due to gravity is q. 
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hang over a pulley ; motion continues for 3 sees., when 
the string breaks. ' To what height will the lighter 
weight ascend, and how far will the heavier weight fall 
in 4 sees, after the breaking of the string? 

12. A steam-engine is moving at the rate of 20 miles an hour 

when the steam is let off; if the force of friction be 
equivalent to ^ of the weight of the engine, after 
what time will it stop? 

13. A plane sustaining a weight of 20 ozs. is descending with 

a uniform acceleration of 10 fb; find the pressure on 
the plane. 

14. A weight of 1 cwt. goes up and down on a lift with a 

uniform acceleration of 4 ft. per sec. ; find the pressure 
on the lift in each case. 
16. A weight of 20 ozs. is moved on a smooth horizontal 
table by a weight of 4 ozs. connected with it by a 
string which passes over a pulley at the edge of the 
table and hangs vertically downwards. After 3 sees, 
the weight reaches the edge of the table, and the 
string breaks. At what distance from the top of the 
table will the weight of 20 ozs. strike the ground 
supposing it to reach the ground in 1 sec. ? 

16. If a force of 6 lbs. gives to a certain mass a velocity of 

20 ft. per sec. in 4 sees., what velocity will a force of 
4 lbs. give to twice the mass in 6 sees. ? 

17. For how long a time must a force of 3 lbs. act on a mass 

of 120 lbs. to give to it a velocity of 960 yards per 
minute ? 



VIII. — Impulsive Forces. 

§ 53. The forces we have hitherto considered 
have been such as, acting for one second, generate a 
certain amount of ^omentum, by which they have 
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been numerically expressed. These forces are some- 
times called moving forces — a term which expresses 
no more than force itself, since all forces necessarily 
tend to produce motion. We have to consider now 
a class of forces which do not continue to act for 
any definite period of time, but cease to act as soon 
as they have imparted a certain velocity to the mass 
which they set in motion. We have instances of 
such forces when a ball is projected from the hand, 
or struck by a bat, when an arrow is shot from a 
bow, or a bullet firom a gun, when a nail is hammered 
into a wall, or when piles are driven into the ground ; 
in short, whenever the impelling force acts for an 
indefinitely short period of time and then ceases to 
act. These forces are called impulsive forces, and 
it is clear that we cannot measure their magnitude 
by the momentum they generate in a second, since 
their action is limited to a much shorter period 
of time. They can, however, be measured by the 
momentum instantaneously generated ; and this mo- 
mentum will remain constant, neither increasing nor 
decreasing, except by the action of some other force. 

If P be the magnitude of an impulsive force, 
whicli causes a mass M to start off instantaneously 
with a velocity i?, then P = ilf . v, because Mv units 
of momentum are instantaneously generated by P. 

Hence «=--.; and if we substitute — for if we have 
M a 

_p ^ 
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This equation differs from that previoiisly ob- 
tained for other forces, in so &t only, that v is 
isubstituted for f; and if we suppose / to represent 
the velocity inltiiediately produced, instead of that 
generated afler one second, the same formula will 
hold good. It is important to remember that a 
constant force, i,e. a force which continues to act 
for a definite period of time, generates an increasing 
velocity or progressive effect, whilst an impulsive 
force, which acts for a moment only, produces a 
imiform velocity or constant effect. If the force 
continues to increase in magnitude a fortiori the 
effect increases also, and so much so that the effect 
continues to get greater after the force itself begins 
to diminish. This is the case with the average 
temperature during July and the early part of 
August, T^hich goes on rising, although the heat 
which the earth daily receives from the sun has 
begun to diminish. 

§ 54. Examples. — (1) If a gun with a certain 
charge of powder cause a hundred-pound shot to 
ascend vertically for 3 seconds, through what height 
will a fifty-pound shot ascend with three times as 
great a charge 7 

Let P be the impulsive force of powder in first 
case, and let P' be the impulsive force of powder in 
second case. 

Then if v be the velocity with which tlie shot 
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leaves the gun in fir»t case, and if 1/ be the velocity 
urith which the shot leaves the gun in second case, 

P P' 

100 ^ 50 ^ 

but P' = 3i'...^ = |f.;.-.J=^ 

and, since the shot ascends in the first case for 3 sees. 

t; = 3 ^ W' = 18 g =^/ 2g8 where s is the height 

required 

.% 5 = 5184 feet nearly. 

p 

It will be seen that since v ^--,g, the velocity 

of projection varies directly with the impelliDg force 
and inversely with the weight of the mass projected. 
And, since the height to which a body rises varies 
with the square of the velocity of projection, as is 

seen from the equation v^ = 2 ^ « or 5 = ^- , the 

if 

height to which a body can be projected varies 
directly with the square of the impelling force, and 
-inversely with the square of the mass projected. 
Hemembering this fact, many problems may be 
solved by the ordinary process of double rule of 
three. 

(2) A shot weighing 2 oza., and projected with 
p ozs. of powder, rises to a height of 100 fb. ; to what 
height will a shot rise, that weighs 5 ozs., and is 
projected with 3p ozs. of powder? 

o 2 
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A shot weighing 2 ozs. projected with p ozs. of 
powder rises 100 ft. ; therefore a uhot weighing 1 oz. 
projected with p ozs. of powder would rise 100 x 
2^f);. ; therefore a shot weighing 5 ozs. projected 

with p ozs. of powder would rise -^ ft. ; there- 

fore a shot weighing 5 ozs. projected with 1 oz. of 
powder would rise --^ ft. ; therefore a shot 

weighing 5 ozs. projected with 3 p ozs. of powder 
would rise 

100 X 22 X 33p2 100 X 4 X 9 ... ^ 
5* X jp* 25 



EXEECISES. 

1. An arrow shot from a bow starts off with a velocity of 

120 ft. per sec ; with what velocity will an arrow 
twice as heavy leave the bow, if sent off with three 
times the force ? 

2. If a ball fired from a gun rise to a height of 150 ft, 

to what height will a ball half again as heavy rise, if 
fired with twice the charge of powder ? 

3. Two balls weighing 8 ozs. and 6 ozs. respectively are 

simultaneously projected upwards, and the former rises 
to a height of 324 ft. and the latter to 256 ft. ; com- 
pare the forces of projection. 
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EXAMINATION. 

1. Explain how force is measnred. 

2. What is the unit of force ? 

3. On what does the weight of a body depend? 

4. Two bodies the masses of which were as 3 : 2, were 

found by a spring balance to weigh in two diiferent 
places 963 grammes and 628 grammes respectively. 
Compare the velocities acquired by a body falling for 
1 sec. in each of the two places. 

5. Explain what is meant by momeniuTn, and how it difiFers 

from velocity. 

6. If the unit of length were a yard and the unit of time 

were a minute, how would the value of g be corre- 
spondingly changed ? 

7. Two weights 16*26 ozs. and 16*75 hang over a pulley ; 

find their velocity after 4 sees. 

8. What are the uses of Atwood's machine ? 

0. What is the law connecting the pressure that com- 
municates motion to a mass, with the acceleration with 
which the mass moves ? 

10. Find in what time a force of 6 lbs. will move a weight 

of 1 6 lbs. through 46 ft. along a smooth horizontal 
plane. 

11. Find in wnat time a weight of 6 lbs. hanging vertically 

downwards will move a weight of II lbs., with 
which it is connected by a string passing over a pulley 
through 46 feet along a smooth horizonUil plane. 

12. Two bodies whose masses are m and 3 m are moved by 

forces 3 p and p respectively ; compare the spaces they 
describe in t sees. 

13. What force must act on a mass of 48 lbs. to increase its 

velocity from 30 ft. to 40 ft., whilst it passes over 
80 ft.? 

14. For how long a time must a force of 1 lb. act on a mass 
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the weight of which is 40 lbs. to give to it a Telocity of 
600 ft. per sec. ? 

15. A weight of 100 lbs. is moving horizontally with a 

velocity of 20 ft. per sec, and is retarded by friction 
which is equivalent to a force of 6 lbs. How far will 
it move ? 

16. To one end of a string hanging over a pulley is attached 

a weight of 5 ozs. and to the other end two weights of 
3 ozs. and 4 ozs. Motion takes place for 3 sees., when 
the weight of 4 ozs. is removed ; for how long will the 
weight of 5 ozs. continue to ascend? 

17. Two weights Pand Q hang over a smooth wheel, con- 

nected by a string, and P descends 18 fb. in 3 sees. If, 
however, 5 ozs. had been added to Q, Q would have 
descended through the same space in 4^ sees. ; find P 
and Q. 

18. How may an impulsive force be measured ? K P be the 

measure of a certain blow, explain clearly the meaning 

p 

of the equation / « —^a. 

W * 

1 9. What is the measure of the blow given to a ball weighing 

1 lb. if it start off with a velocity of 224 ft. per sec. ? 

20. Two balls whose masses are as 2 : 3 are projected ver- 

tically upwards with the same force; compare the 
heights to which they rise. 

21. A body of given mass is acted upon by a constant force ; 

find the space described in a given time. — Matricula- 
tion, Jan. 1870. 

22. What is meant by the * acceleration * due to a force; and 

upon what does its magnitude depend ? If the velo- 
city of a body increases from 12 ft. to 13 ft. per sec. 
while it moves over a distance of 5 ft., what is the 
acceleration? Indicate the course of the reasoning 
upon which your calculation is based. — 76., Jan. 1870. 

23. A mass originally' at rest is acted on by a force which in 

l-368th of a sec. gives to it a velocity of 6j in. per 
sec. ; show what proportion the force bears to the 
weight of the mass. — i6., Jan. 1871. 
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24 If a particle mores in confieqnence of the continuedaction 
upon it of a constant force, show what is the character 
of the resulting motion, and in what manner it depends 
on the magnitude of the force and the mass of the 
particle. — Matriculation, Jan. 1872. 

25. As a special case show how the resulting motion would 

be changed if the mass of the particle were trebled, and 
the intensity of the force acting upon it were doubled. 
—lb., Jan. 1872. 

26. The speed of a railway train increases nniformly for the 

first 3 mins. after starting, and during this time it 
travels 1 mile. What speed (in miles per hour) has it 
now £;ained, and what space did it describe in the first 
2 mins. ?—/*., June 1872. 

27. In the last question, supposing the line level and disre- 

garding friction and the resistance of the air, compare 
the force exerted by the engine with the weight of the 
train.— i&., June 1872. 

28. Which could you throw further, a small ball of lead or 

a ball of cork of the same size ? and why ? — lb., Jan. 
1873. 

29. Find the tension on a rope which draws a carriage of 8 

tons weight up a smooth incline of 1 in 6, and dauses 
an increase of velocity of 3 ft. per sec — Jb,, June 
1873. 

30. If, on the same incline, the rope breaks when the car- 

riage has a velocity of 48'3 ft. per sec., how fqr will 
the carriage continue to move up the incline ? — lb., June 
1873. 

31. When a body changes its rate of motion under the action 

of a constant force, show that the space described in 
any time is the same as the space described by a body 
moving uniformly with the mean velocity for the same 
time. — lb., Jan. 1874. 

32. I suddenly jump off a platform with a 20 lb. weight in 

my hand. What will be the pressure of the weight 
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apon my arm while I am in the air ? Give a reason 
for your reply. — MatriciUaiion, Jan. 1874^ 

33. In Atwood's machine one of the boxes is heavier than 

the other by half an ounce. What mnst be the load 
of each in order that the overweighted box may fall 
through 1 foot during the first second? — Ib^ Jan. 
1874. 

34. The last carriage of a railway train gets loose whilst the 

train is running at the rate of 30 miles an hour up an 
incline of 1 in 150. Supposing the effect of friction 
upon the motion of the carriage to be equivalent to a 
uniformly retarding force equal to g§^ the weight of 
the carriage, find, first, the length of time d^ng which 
the carriage will continue running up the incline, and 
secondly, the velocity with which it will be running 
down after the lapse of twice this interval &om the 
instant of its getting loose. — Preliminaty Sclent, let 
M, B.^ 1869. 

35. A weight of 6 ozs. is drawn up along the lid, 4 ft long, 

and rising 2 in 9, of a smooth desk by a weight of 5 
ozs. which, attached to the other weight by a string, 
hangs over the top of the desk and descends vertically. 
Find the velocity acquired when the heavier weight 
reaches the top of the desk. — Ib.^ 1871. 

36. If the mass 1 lb. be the unit of mass, and 1 foot and 1 

sec. be the units of space and time, how would yon 
define the unit of force ? and how many such units of 
force are there in the weight of 1} lbs.? — R., 1871* 

37. Two planes, inclined at one-third and two-thirds of a 

right angle to the horizon respectively, meet at the 
top and slope opposite ways. If bodies of equal weight 
fall down these planes, starting at the same instant^ 
find their accelerations, and show that the motion of 
their centre of gravity is the same as if one of them 
were to remain at rest and the other to fall vertically. 
— iJ., 1873. 
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38. The veights at the extremities of a string 'v^hich 
passes over the pulley of an Atwood's machine are 500 
And 502 grammes. The larger weight is allowed to 
descend ; and 3 sees, after motion has begun, 3 grammes 
are removed from the descending weight. What 
time will elapse before the weights are again at rest ? — 
Prdim, Scient. 1st M, B„ 1874. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Newton's laws of motion. 

IX. The First and Second Laws, 

§ 55. Three laws have been enunciated by Newton, 
as the principles in accordance with which motion 
takes place, and have generally been made the basis 
of Dynamical Science. In the preceding pages we 
have assumed some of the principles involved in these 
laws, but there are others of great importance which 
we shall now be able to consider. These laws are 
the following : — 

§ 56. Law I. — Every body continues in a state 
ofresty or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless 
it be compelled by impressed forces to change that 
state. 

This law, as founded on experience, is supported 
by negative evidence only. It consists of two dis- 
tinct parts. The first part, which is sometimes 
called the Law of Inertia, asserts that a body has no 
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power to put itself in motion, but if in a state of rest 
it will continue so, unless made to move by external 
force. Now, we have already seen that absolute rest 
nowhere exists, and that what we call rest is a com- 
plex state resulting from the combined action of 
several forces. Since there is no matter without 
force and no force without the tendency to motion, 
ihe state of rest cannot be regarded a^ the normal 
condition of bodies. What this law, therefore, asserts 
is, that when a body is maintained in a state of rest 
by the combined action of two or more forces, the 
energy of these forces (a term we shall afterwards 
more carefully consider) will be continuously pre- 
served, and the body will consequently remain in a 
state of rest, imless some other force change the 
conditions. 

The second part of the law asserts what we have 
already been compelled to assume, that all bodies 
tend ^ to move uniformly, and in a straight line. In 
other words, that a body once in motion tends to 
preserve that condition, and to maintain its original 
momentum. In support of this law, which observa- 

* By introducing some word signifying * tendency* in the 
propositions of dynamics, we save the necessity of providing 
for cases in which other forces change the motion of the body. 
Thus it is incorrect to say that all bodies fall to the earth, 
because a balloon contradicts this law; but it is perfectly 
correct to say that all bodies tend to fall to the earth, and to 
this law the motion of the balloon fonns no exception. 
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tion abundantly verifies, an appeal is made to the 
experience acquired by gradually removing the 
several external causes, which practically, to a 
greater or less extent, always in^pede motion. Thus 
it is found that the smoother the road along which 
a stone is rolled the further the stone will roll ; that 
the more the air is removed from a chamber in which 
a pendulum is suspended, the longer it will continue 
to oscillate ; — that in all cases where a body once in 
motion is gradually brought to rest, some external 
force, such as friction, is shown to exist, and that as 
this force is diminished the duration of the motion 
is increased. This law shows not only that the 
velocity will be preserved, but likewise the direction 
of the motion ; and that a body cannot move other- 
wise than in a straight line except by the continuous 
action of some external cause. 

§ 57. Law II. — Change of motion is proportional 
to the impressed force^ and takes place in the direction 
of the straight line in which the force is impressed. 

This law asserts that whatever motion (and by 
motion is here understood quantity of motion or 
momentum) a certain force produces, double as 
much motion will be produced by twice the force, 
three times as much by a force three times as great, 
and so on. It also shows that if a certain force 
acting for one second can produce a certain amount 
of motion, the same force acting for two seconds will 
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produce twice that qiiantity. This explains how it- 
is that a constant force such as gravity produces an 
accelerative effect, adding on a fixed increment of 
momentum every second to the falling body. This 
law is really the fundamental principle of mechanical 
science : for since change of motion is proportional 
to the moving force, when several forces act together, 
the change of motion due to each is proportional to 
each, and the law of the composition of mechanical 
forces is thus established. This law may be enun- 
ciated thus : — 

When several forces act simultaneously/ on a hody, 
each produces the same effect as if it had acted sepa- 
rately. 

The operations of this law have been already 
considered in the chapter on Kinematics ; but quan- 
tity of motion was there understood to mean velocity 
only, since the mass of the body was not taken into 
account. This law includes, therefore, the law of 
the composition of velocities already referred to 
(§ 22). A consequence of this law is that forces 
produce the same effect when acting on a body at 
rest or in motion, since the state of rest is the result 
of a certain number of forces simultaneously acting. 
It also follows that the resultant of any number of* 
forces may be found by the same process as the 
resultant of any number of velocities, and many of 
the propositions of Statics are immediately deducible 
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therefrom. The Jaw is illustrated by a variety 
of phenomena. A ball thrown vertically upwards 
from the hand of a person in motion will return to 
him just the same as if he had been stationary: 
a stone dropped from the top of the mast of a ship 
falls at the foot of the mast, whether the vessel be 
sailing or' at rest: a body projected horizontally 
from the top of a cliff reaches the ground at the 
same point as if it had first moved horizontally with 
the velocity of projection, and then vertically down- 
wards under the action of gravity for the whole time 
of flight. Other consequences of this law have been 
already considered in Chapter I. 



X. — The Third Law of Motion. 

§ 58. Law III. — Action and Reaction are equal 
and opposite ; that is, to every action there is a corre- 
sponding reaction equal in magnitude and opposite in 
direction. 

This law is a further development of the great 
physical principle involved in the two former laws — 
that Energy is as indestructible as Matter, and that 
when the action of a force seems to cease, we find in 
its place a new force which we call reaction. From 
this law many important principles, that properly 
belong to Statics, are at once deducible. It is illus- 
trated by a variety of phenomena. 
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§ 59. Statical Seaction. — If one body presses 
another it is at the same time equally pressed by the 
other body, but' in an opposite direction. If we 
press our hand on a table, the hand is equally pressed 
by the table, and if the table move under the pressure 
it is because the pressure of the hand against the 
table is just, and only just, greater than the pressure 
of the table against the hand. If a heavy body rest 
on a hard surface it presses against that surface, and 
is, at the same time, equally pressed by the surface 
in the opposite direction. This opposing pressure of 
the hard surface is called Statical Reaction and is 
always perpendicular to the surface, and exactly 
equal to the pressure which the body causes in that 
direction. This is true whether a body rests on a 
surface that is horizontal or inclined at an angle to 
the horizon. In the former case the reaction is equal 
to the whole weight of the body ; but in all other 
cases it is equal to the pressure exerted, ite. to the 
part of the force which acts in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the plane. 

§ 60. Tension. — ^If a horse draw a tram-car by 
means of a rope, the horse is drawn in the opposite 
direction by a force equal to that which he exerts 
through the rope. The rope in fact is stretched by 
two equal forces in opposite directions. This effort, 
so to speak, of the rope in the direction of the horse 
and in the direction of the car is called tension. 
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Tension is a force that acts equally towards both 
ends of a stretched string and at any point in it. 
The force necessary to move a body when transmitted 
through a string must be just greater than the force 
of tension which acts equally towards the pulling 
body and the body pulled. That tension is a force 
which acts equally in both directions may be seen, if 
a string be attached to a fixed wall and stretched, 
and afterwards removed from the wall and stretched 
in the opposite direction by a force sufficient to keep 
the original force in equilibrium. These two forces 
will then be found to be equal, showing that the 
wall exerted a force equal to the stretching force. 
In speaking of the tension in strings, cords, &c, we 
shall assume that the string is perfectly flexible and 
inelastic; in which case the tension is the same 
throughout the whole length of the string. It acts 
at any part of it, towards both ends, and is equal 
to the stretching force. 

§ 61. Impact. — If one body strike another body 
and change in any way the motion of the other body, 
its own motion will be changed in an equal quantity 
and in the opposite direction. Thus, if one body 
strike or impinge on another body the momentum 
which the one body loses is equal to that which the 
other gains. If the body A be moving in the direc- 
tion X F, and the body B in the opposite direction, 
and if the momentum of ^ be equal to the momentum 
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of B, and both bodies be perfectly inelastic, they will 
be brought to rest after they have impinged. But, 
if the momentum of -4 be greater than that of B, 
A will bring B to rest, and then both will move on 
with a diminished velocity. In these cases a certain 

Fig. 18. 

^ > X 
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amount of momentum, and consequently of force, 
is apparently lost. 

If the two bodies are moving in the same direc- 
tion and A overtakes J5, the two will move on with 
a new velocity which can be thus determined : — 

Let the velocity of ^ be v and its mass M 
and „ „ B „ u „ „ N 

Then the body A has M v units of momentum 
and „ „ J5 Nu „ „ 

Let V be their common velocity after having im- 
pinged ; then, since action and reaction are equal and 
opposite, the momentum lost by A equals the mo- 
mentum gained by B, or 

. p- Mv 4- Nu 

If the bodies are moving in opposite directions 
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• 

we can apply to their velocities the distinction of 
sign, which is common in the application of algebra 
to geometry, and call the velocity of one body positive 
and of the other negative. In this case 

3f v — Nu 



F = 



M + N 



/. generaUy V = ^^ ± ^ > 

If the bodies be moving in opposite directions and 
Mv =: Nu, F = 0, Le. the bodies will be brought 
to rest by their collision. 

§ 62. Examples: 

(1) Two bodies the masses of which are 5 lbs. 
and 9 lbs. are moving in the same direction witb 
velocities of 10 ft. and 5 ft. respectively ; what is 
their common velocity after impact ? 

Here JIf = 5, iV = 9, v = 10, and w = 5 

.-. 5 X 10 + 9 X 5 = UV .\ F= ?i = 6H 

14 

ft. per sec. 

(2) Two bodies whose masses are 10 lbs. and 
8 lbs. are moving in opposite directions with velo- 
cities of 4 ft. and 6 ft. respectively ; find the velocity 
and direction of the motion after impact. 

Here F= liiLi^TliiiS ^ _ , ^ p^^ ^ 
The motion is in direction of the lighter body. 
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§ 63. The tihird law of motion is further illus- 
trated by the recoil of a gun, when a shot is projected 
from it. Without considering the exact action that 
takes place in consequence of the expansion of the 
gases which the ignited powder evolves, we may say 
that the momentum of the shot is f oimd to equal the 
momentum of the gun. 

Suppose a shot weighing 48 lbs. to start from a 
gun weighing 4 tons with a velocity of 200 ft. per 
second, the velocity of recoil can be easily determined. 
For if V equal this velocity, 

4 X 20 X 112 X v = 48 X 200, 
and V := li^ ft. per second. 



EXAMINATION. 

1. How does a body tend to move when once in motion ? 

A stone is tied to a string and whirled round ; if the 
stone free itself from the string in what direction 
will it . move ? Show how its motion illustrates 
Newton's first law. 

2. Mention facts which serve to verify Newton's first law of 

motion. 

3. A balloon is moving norizontally through the air at the 

rate of 80 miles an hour, and a stone dropped from it 
reaches the ground in 4 sees. What is the height of 
the balloon, and how far has it travelled during tl:e 
passage of the ball ? If the resistance of the air be 
considered, in wbat direction would the stone seem to 
fall? 

H 2 
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4. What is meant by statical tension ? How does it illustrate 

Newton's third law ? 

5. If two weights P and Q hang by a string over a smooth 

wheel, and P be greater than Q, what is the tension in 
the string ? 

6. Two bodies, perfectly inelastic, of different masses, are 

moving towards each other with velocities of 10 £^ per 
sec. and 12 ft. per sec. respectively, and continue to 
move after impact with a velocity of 1*2 ft. per sec. in 
the direction of the greater. Compare their masses. 

7. What is the law of the composition of forces ? How was 

it enunciated by Newton ? 

8. If forces of 30 lbs. and 40 lbs. act at a point at right angles 

to each other, what is the resultant force? 
0. Two bodies of equal masses are moving in the same 
direction, and the velocity of the one is 10 ft. per sec, 
of the other 15 ft. per sec. ; find their velocity after 
impact. 

1 0. Two bodies whose masses are to one another as 3 : 2 are 

moving (1) in the same direction with velocities of 20 
and 25 respectively, (2) in opposite directions; com- 
pare their velocities after impact. 

1 1. A body the mass of which is 10 lbs. is projected along a 

smooth horizontal plane with a velocity of 20 ft., and 
strikes another body at rest the mass of which is 40 
lbs. ; find the velocity with which they move on 
together. 

12. Three bodies of equal masses are placed at equal distances 

in a straight line on a smooth horizontal plane, a 
fourth body of equal mass is projected in the same line 
with a velocity of v ft. per sec ; find the velocities after 
successive impacts. 

13. Show the application of Newton's third law, in hanmier- 

ing a nail into the wall, in the fall of a heavy body to 
the earth, in the driving of piles into the ground. 

14. If a shot weighing 20 lbs. leave a gun weighing 3 tons 
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"With a velocity of 1,200 ft. per sec, find the velocity of 
the gan's recoil. 

15. If a shot weighing 32 lbs. be fired from a gun weighing 

2 tons with a velocity of 1,120 ft. per sec, and if the 
friction between the gun and the ground be equal to a 
force of 1 ton, how far will the gun recoil ? 

16. Explain the terma * force,* * weight,* 'pressure,' and * ten- 

sion.* — Matriculation^ Jan. 1869. 

17. Distinguish between the statical and dynamical measures 

of force. How are they related to one another? — ib., 
June 1869. 

18. Explain the third law of motion. Apply it to determine 

the velocity gained per second when weights of 6 ozs. 
and 4 ozs. are attached to the two ends of a string 
passing over the edge of a smooth table, the larger 
weight being drawn along the table by the smaller, 
which descends vertically. — /&., Jan. 1871. 

19. State the three hi ws of motion, and give examples of each. 

A rifle is pointed horizontally with its barrel 5 ft. 
above a lake. When discharged the ball is found to 
strike the wat«r 400 feet o£ Find approximately the 
velocity of the ball. — /&., June 1873. 

20. State the third law of motion. 

Show from your statement of it how to find the tension 
of the string and the acceleration when one ball is 
drawn up an inclined plane by another which hangs 
by a string passing over a fixed pulley at the top of tho 
plane. — Preliminary Scientific let M. B., 1870. 

21. Equal spheriail inehistic bodies are placed at short equnl 

intervals in a smooth horizontal groove. The first is 
prqiected from an end along the groove with a velocity 
of 20 ft. per sec. Find the velocities after successive 
impacts. — /5., 1870. 

22. Explain the meaning of the phrase ' Action and Reaction 

are equa^ and opposite.' — /6., 1872. 
28. State the third law of motion, and show how it holds in 
the case of a stone which is in the act of falling towanis 
lh3 earth.— iA., 1873. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ENERGY. 

XL Worh^Frictim. 

§ 64. Whenever a body moves throiigh any 
space in a direction oj^site to that in which a feroe 
is acting on it work is said to be performed. If a 
horse draw a cart along a rough, level road, the horse 
does a certain amount of work, which depends on the 
resistance against which the horse is moving and on 
the space traversed. It is evident that the applica- 
tion of force is necessary to overcome resistance, and 
it is veiy often found convenient to measure the 
work done by the amount of force expended and the 
distance in the direction of the force, through which 
it has been employed. Thus, in the example ahready 
given, the force which the horse exerts, and the dis- 
tance through which he moves, may be regarded as 
the two elements of the work done. 

§ 65. ITnit of Work.— The unit of work is that 
amount of work which is done when a body moves 
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through one foot against a resistance of one pound. 
This unit of work is called the foot-pound. The 
unit of work is very commonly taken as the kilo- 
grammemetrey and this unit is generally employed in 
comparing the work done by different physical agents. 
The most simple instance of the expenditure of a 
unit of work is when a pound- weight is raised verti- 
cally through one foot. In this case the measure of 
the force of gravitation is one poimd, and the distance 
traversed is one foot, and we can fix our attention 
either on the force which is continuously exerted 
through one foot to raise the body, or on the resist- 
ance of one pound against which the body is moved 
through a foot. The result is the same in either 
case : a unit of work is performed. 

§ 66. Heasure of work done. — ^If a body move 
through 8 ft. against a resistaDce of E lbs., or be 
moved through 8 ft. in the straight line in which a 
force of B lbs. is acting on it, E.8 units of work will 
be performed. The work done, therefore, is mea- 
sured by the product of the resistance or force, and 
the effective distance through which the body is 
moved. By effective distance is meant the distance 
measured in the same direction as that in which the 
force is acting. Thus, if a man puU a weight of 
100 lbs. up a smooth incline 200 ft. in length and 
80 ft. in height, the effective distance through which 
the weight will have been pulled is 80 ft., although 
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the distance traversed is 200 ft., and the work don^ 
is 8,000 foot-pounds. 

Friction. 

§ 67. Friction. — The resistance which a force 
has to overcome in moving a body may be due to 
various causes, one of which, viz., gravitation, has 
already been considered. Another, quite as common, 
is friction, which is brought into play, whenever one 
rough body is moved upon another. Practically, all 
bodies are rough ; for, although there exists hardly 
any limit to the degree of polish that can be imparted 
to certain substances, still no sur&ce can ever be 
absolutely smooth. 

§ 68. Measure of Friction.— It is evident that 
the resistance of friction acts in the opposite direction 

Pio. 19. 

I 1 



AI 



Hb 



to that in which the body tends to move. It can be 
measured, therefore, by the force that is necessary to 
move the body on a horizontal plane. Suppose we 
require to know the resistance of friction that exists 
between the weight TTand the surface A B on which 
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it rests. Let a fine thread be attached to the weight 
and passed over a small wheel, as in fig. 19, and let 
the other end of the thread support a weight P. If 
P be the least weight which will cause the body to 
move along the plane P is the measure of the friction 
between the two surface& 

§ 69. Another method of measuring the resist- 
ance due to friction is by elevating the plane A B 

Fio. 20. 




fw 



till the body begins to slide. If .^ J5 C be the angle 
of elevation of the plane at which sliding commences, 
the resistance of friction is equal to that force which, 
acting parallel to the plane, would support the weight 
W^ the plane being perfectly smooth. If F be this 
force F: W'.lhll where A and / are the height 

and length of the plane (§ 52, Ex. 11) .\ F =^ W. 

V 

If jS be the resistance of the surface it can be 
shown that B I W W h \ly and hence 



F = 



I 



l^-> 
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§ 70. Laws of Friction.— By these means the 
friction between different substances has been deter- 
mined, and the following laws have been experimen- 
tully established : — 

1. The friction ia independent of the extent of 

surfaces in contact. 

2. The friction is independent of the vdocity 
when there is sliding motion. 

8. The friction varies with the normal pressure, 
when the materials of the surfaces in contact renudn 
the same. 

§ 71. Coefficient of Friction. — The ratio of the 
friction to the normal pressure is called the coefficient 
of friction^ and is represented by the Greek letter /*. 
Thus, if F be the force parallel to the surfaces in 
contact, which is just sufficient to produce sliding 

F 

motion, and if R be the normal pressure -^ ^ /x, of 

F=sfiR, 

By normal pressure is understood the reaction 
of the surface, which we have seen (§ 59) is per- 
pendicular to tiie sur&ce pressed. Thus, if a weight 
rest on a horizontal sur&ce the normal pressure equals 
the weight, or jP = /i W; but if it rest on an in- 
clined plane, as in fig. 20, jP = /i -R = /n - TF. 

t 

It follows from § 69 that the coefficient of friction 
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is the ratio between the height and the base of the 
plane on which sliding is about to commence. 

§ 72. Examples. — (1) Find the work done in 
drawing a body of weight Wup a, rough inclined 
plane the height of which is h, and length /. 

Let fi be tlie coefficient of friction. The work 
done against gravity is Wh, since the weight Wia 
moved to a height A. The work done against friction 
IS Fl, where F is the resistance due to friction. 

Now, we have seen that F^= ix -W where h is the 

* 

base of the plane. Therefore work done is /x & W\ 
and total work done equals Wh '\- fih W, or the 
same amount as would have been done if TFhad 
been moved along the base of the plane horizontally 
against friction, and then elevated against gravity 
through a height A. 

(2) How much work is done when an engine 
weighing 10 tons moves half a mile on a horizontal 
road, if total resistance is 8 lbs. per ton ? 

The force against which motion takes place is 
80 lbs., and the distance moved through is 2,640 ft. 

/. work done = 211,200 foot-pounds. 

(3) If a weight of half a ton be lifted up by 
20 men, 20 ft. high, twice in a minute, how much 
work does each man do per hour 7 
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Here the weight lifted is 10 cwt. = 1,120 lbs., 
and the distance through which it is raised is 20 ft. 
,', the number of foot-pounds per minute is 44,800, 
and the number of foot-pounds per hour is 2,688,000, 
/. each man does 1,344,000 foot-pounds per hour. 

(4) A heavy body falls down the whole length of 
a rough incline on which the coefficient of friction is 
0*2. The height of the plane is 10 ft. and the base 
30 ft. On reaching the bottom it rolls horizontally on a 
plane, having the same coefficient of friction. Find 
how far it will roll. 

Now, in falling down the plane the body acquires, 
by the action of gravity, the power of doing a certain 
amount of work equivalent to what would be ex- 
pended in raising the body to the top of the plane. 
Work acquired is TFA = 10 IF foot-pounds, where 
W is the weight of the body. Part of this number 
of units of work is lost by friction ; and work ex- 
pended in overcoming friction is /i 6 W = 0*2 x 30 
W'= 6 W, Hence the body has acquired 4 Wunita 
of work in falling. Now, if 8 be the distance through 
which the body can move along the horizontal plane 
against friction, the work expended will be /x WSy 
/. n Wa = 4 IT, or 0-2 x s = 4 or s = 20 ft. 

(5) A heavy body faUs down a plane, as in the 
preceding Question, and with the energy acquired 
rolls up another plane in contact with it. Find the 
distance through which it ascends. 
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liet h, by and /x be the height, base, and coefficient 
of friction on one plane. Let A', 5', and /u' be 
the height, base, and coefficient of friction on the 
other. Then if W be the weight of the body, 
W h — fj W b IS the number of units of work ac- 
quired in falling the whole length of the first plane. 
Let X be the distance measured horizontally, and 
y the distance measured vertically, from the foot of 
the plane, of the point which the body is enabled to 
reach on the incline. 

Then, TFy +/z' Wx is the measure of the work 
expended in reaching this point, the positive sign 

Fio. 21. 




showing that gravitation and friction are opposed 
to the rising of the body. 

••• Wy •¥ ti' Wx^ Wh-^fxWby 



or 



^^ • = ^ •'• ^ ( J/ + m') = ^ r A* ^ 



or 



X = 



h — fib 



t ht 



h! + / 6 



.y 
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and y^^' ^ ^^ .h' 

/. Distance required = \/(a;" + y^) = ^ ^ x /', 
where V is the length of the second plane. 



XII. Varieties of Energy — Conservation of Energy. 

§ 73. Definition of Energy. — The energy of a 
body is its power of doing work. Every moving 
body possesses energy, i.e. it is capable of overcoming 
resistance. Instances of bodies possessing energy 
are numberless. The flying bullet has the power of 
piercing a sheet of iron and of overcoming the cohe- 
sion between its particles ; the running stream is able 
to turn the wheel of the water-mill, and the energy 
it possesses is utilised in grinding com ; the moving 
air drives the ship through the water and overcomes 
the resistance offered to its passage. Wherever we 
find matter in motion, be it solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
we have a certain amount of energy which can bd 
utilised in endless ways. 

§ 74. Kinetio and Potential Energy. — ^The 
energy of moving matter is called Kinetic Energy : it 
is energy ready for use, — energy that is constantly 
being spent, though it may not be economically em- 
ployed. The rivulet will flow from the highlands to 
the lowlands, whether we give it work to do or not. 
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Now, the energy of a moving oody can be conveniently 
expressed in terms of its rate of motion. Suppose v 
to be the velocity of the moving mass and W its 
weight, and suppose 9 to be the vertical height to 
which W would rise if projected upwards with the 
velocity v, then Ws ib the measure of the work 
which W is capable of doing ; and since v* = 2 ^ », 

W v^ M v^ 



Ws^ 



2g 



Hence, the kinetic energy of a mass M moving with 
a velocity i; is equal to -— — , and this expression 

represents the number of units of work stored up in 
the moving body and available for any purpose to 
which the hand of man can adapt it. 

But matter is not deprived of energy even 'when 
at rest. We have seen that bodies at rest have a 
tendency, to m6tion, which the removal of a force, or 
the application of a force, can always render actual. 
In the same way there exists in so-called inert matter, 
— in matter that is apparently at rest, a tendency to 
put forth energy, and this energy is called Potential 
Energy, Suppose a weight of 1 lb. be projected ver- 
tically upwards with a velocity of 32*2 ft. per second. 
The enerjry imparted to the body will have carried 
it to a height of 16*1 ft., and the body will then cease 
to have any velocity. The whole of its kinetic 
energy will have been expended ; but the body will 
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have acquired, instead, a new position, a vantage- 
groond ; and if free to fall from this position it will 
obtain a velocity of 32' 2 ft. per second, and thus re- 
acquire the energy which it originaUy received. 
Now, we may suppose the weight to be lodged for 
any length of time at an elevation of 16*1 ft. from its 
point of projection, and during this time its energy 
will be latent or potential — stored up and ready to 
be freed, whenever it shall be permitted to fall. It 
is evident that the matter of which this earth is com- 
posed is always endeavouring to find a lower level 
than it possesses ; and this tendency is 'the source of 
its potential energy. The energy, which in bygone 
years has been expended in raising walls and towers 
on the tops of hills and elsewhere, still survives, 
and when the stores of which they are composed 
shall fall from their places, there will be expended 
in the fall the same amount of energy as was em- 
ployed in raising them. In the boulder embedded 
in the sea-shore we have evidence of kinetic energy 
that has been spent ; in the overhanging crag we see 
a mass endowed with the energy of position, which 
at any moment may be changed into an' active and 
destructive force. Nature, by her own processes, is 
continually modifying the relative position of the 
matter of which this earth is formed, and in every 
change there is a re-adjustment of energy, but neither 
loss nor gain. 
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§ 75. Conversion of Heat into Heclianical 
Xnergy. — Our chief sources of heat are the sun and 
the combustion of fuel. The sun's heat is being 
constantly changed into mechanical energy. The 
wind that turns the sails of the mill and drives the 
ship thi*ough the sea -receives its motive power from 
the sun's heat. The mechanical energy of a run- 
ning stream has been derived from the same source. 
The clouds that settle on the ridges of the hills and 
on the mountain-peaks have been raised by the force 
of the sun's heat from the waters of the sea ; and 
the falling rain feeds the streams and rivulets which, 
after having done some useful work, find their way 
back to the sea. The havoc which so oflen follows 
the glacier in its fall is caused by the release of the 
sun's energy stored up in the ice. 

When wood or coal is burned the heat evolved 
can be made to perform work. The steam-engine is 
the most important instrument for converting heat 
into mechanical energy. A portion of the energy 
thus formed is employed in overcoming certain re- 
sistances incidental to the working of the machine ; 
the remainder may be spent directly in work, as in 
raising heavy loads by the steam-crane, or in giving 
motion to other bodies, as in the ordinary locomotive. 
In either case the heat is ultimately transmuted into 
work. 
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§ 76. Conversion of Mechanical Energy into 
Heat. — ^In discussing Newton's third law of motion 
we showed that when one inelastic body impinges on 
another, the momentum lost by one body is gained 
by the other, and that if they are moving in the 
same direction, the momentum of both, after impact, 
is the same as that of the two separately before im- 
pact. Moreover, when two inelastic bodies, each 
having the same momentum and moving towards 
each other, impinge, the momentum of the one de- 
stroys that of the other, and they come to rest. In 
both these cases, by employing the algebraical con- 
ventions of sigriy to distinguish velocity in one direc- 
tion from velocity in the opposite direction, we may 
say that the momentum is the same, before and 
afler impact. But not so the kinetic energy. If 
we suppose two bodies the masses of which are 10 lbs. 
and 4 lbs. to be moving in the same direction, with 
velocities of 8 ft. and 15 ft. respectively, their kinetic 

, n . ^ . 10 X 8* *^ 4 X 152 ^ . , 
energy before impact is — -~ = 24 -j^ ; 

whUe that after impact is l^ti x 10« = 21| (where 

10 is their common velocity after impact, § 61). 
Thus there is an apparent loss of kinetic energy. 
If the two bodies are moving in opposite directions, 
or if an inelastic body in motion strike a similar 
body at rest, there will be a still greater loss of 
kinetic energy. In all these cases, however, tlie 
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energy that is lost by impact reappears in the heat 
generated by the blow ; and hence, by widening the 
signification of Newton's law, so as to embrace any 
form of energy, the truth of the law is maintained. 

y 

We have seen, that when one body moves on the 
surface of another body a resistance is offered to the 
motion, Avhich is due to friction. If a body be pro- 
jected along a rough road with a certain velocity, it 
will after a time come to rest, and the kinetic energy 
of the body will have been destroyed by friction. 
Now, in this case, a corresponding amount of heat 
will have been produced, exactly equivalent to the 
energy destroyed. One of the earliest ways of ob- 
taining heat was by rubbing sticks together, in other 
words by evolving it from mechanical energy. We 
have seen that in a locomotive -engine heat is changed 
into kinetic energy ; but the heat employed must be 
in excess of the kinetic energy required, as a large 
amount of friction has to be overcome, and tliis fric- 
tion reproduces heat. Hence, part of the heat- 
energy, evolved from the coals, afrer having been 
transformed into mechanical energy, reappears in the 
increased temperature of the rails, axles, and other 
parts of the machinery. If the speed of the engine 
remain uniform, the heat of the furnace is wholly 
employed in overcoming these resistances, and is 
spread* over the rails and machinery; and if the 
steam be turned off and brakes applied, the kinetic 

I 2 
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energy of the engine is gradually converted into heat, 
and the locomotive stops. Whenever a body is 
brought to rest by moving over a rough surface, by 
passing through water or air, or by striking against 
another body, the energy of the moving body is not 
destroyed, but is converted into a new form of energy, 
equal in amount to that which is apparently lost. 

§ 76 (a). Dissipation of Energy. — In order that 
heat may be converted into mechanical energy, it is 
necessary that it should pass from a body of high 
temperature to one of low. This occurs in every 
heat-engine, which consists essentially of two 
chambers, * one of high, and the other of low tem- 
perature,' and which performs work * in the process 
of carrying heat from the chamber of high to that of 
low temperature.' ^ In the fall of temperature, as in 
the fall of water from a higher to a lower level, work 
is done, and a certain amount of available energy is 
lost. On the other hand, we have seen that when- 
ever a body moves against friction a certain amount 
of heat is generated, as when a brass button is rubbed 
on a piece of dry wood ; but the heat thus generated 
possesses so low a temperature as not to be available 
for the purposes of work. By no process, yet known, 
can this diffused heat be reconverted into mechani- 
cal energy. It thus appears that a large amount of 

^ B. Stewart's Conservation of Energy, 
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energy, thongli not absolutely lost, is always becom- 
ing practically useless, through the conversion of 
beat at a high, into heat at a low temperature. This 
loss of available energy takes place whenever work 
is evolved from fuel and other sources of heat at a 
high temperature ; and, in the absence of all know- 
ledge with respect to the means by which the sun's 
heat may be renewed, a theory of the Dissipation of 
Energy has been arrived at, which asserts that * the 
mechanical energy of the universe will be more and 
more transformed into universally diffused heat, 
until the universe will be no longer a fit abode for 
living beings.' * 

§ 77. Selation between Work and Heat.-~A 

number of experiments have been made to show 
what amount of heat is exactly equivalent to a unit 
of work. The details of these experiments are given 
in treatises on Heat. They serve to prove that the 
quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature 
of a pound of water through 1° F. possesses the 
same amount of energy as is required to lifl 772 lbs. 
through one foot. In other words, the energy of a 
unit of heat is equivalent to 772 units of work. In 
comparing work with heat, the kilogramme-metre 
and degree Centigrade are generally taken as stand- 
ards. In this case the imit of heat is the heat re* 

■ B. Stewart's Conservation of Energy. 
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quired to raise a kilogramme of water through 1® C, 
and the unit of work is the energy necessary to lift 
a kilogramme through a metre of height. The rela- 
tion that subsists between these quantities is given 
in the statement : That a unit of heat can generate 
424 units of work, and in the destruction of 424 
units of work one unit of heat is produced. 

§ 78. Conservation of Energy. — The foregoing 
are a few instances of a vast number of facts, which 
have been generalised of late years into a funda- 
mental law of physical science. This law, known as 
that of the Conservation of Energy, embraces the 
following propositions : — 

(1) The sum-total of energy in the univerae 
remains the same. 

(2) The various forms of energy may be con- 
verted the one into the other. 

(3) No energy is ever lost. 

§ 79. (1) These three propositions are intimately 
connected with one another. To understand the 
first of them, we must suppose the universe to have 
been originally endowed with certain energies, the 
sum-total of which is always, in quantity, the same. 
We have seen that various kinds of forces exist. 
The most important of these is Gravitation, with 
which matter in all its forms is universally endowed. 
It acts between bodies in mass and between the 
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molecules of bodies. Other mechanical forces are 
Cohesion, which holds the particles of a bodjr to- 
gether, and Elasticity, which is exhibited in a watch- 
spring, and which causes the particles of a body 
to resume their original position after having under- 
gone displacement. We have spoken of Heat as a 
force, and have shown the relation between mecha- 
nical and thermal energy. The remaining forces of 
Nature are less capable of being brought within the 
range of mechanical principles. These comprise 
Chemical-affinity, which unites the elements that 
constitute a molecule or particle, Light, Electricity, 
and Magnetism. With respect to these forces, we 
can do no more than indicate the names by which 
they are known. What the law of conservation 
asserts is, that the sum-total of energy due to all 
these forces always has remained and always will 
remain the same. If the energy due to any one 
force be diminished in quantity there must be a cor- 
responding increase in some other variety of energy. 
It will be seen that this law of the totality of phy- 
sical energy necessarily involves the second of the 
three propositions above stated. 

§ 80. (2) Transmutation of Energy. — Facta 
have already been mentioned that illustrate this law. 
The most general form of energy is what has been 
called ' visible energy/ ue, matter in motion. This 
can easily be converted into latent energy or energy 
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of podtion. These two stales are exemplified in 
the oecillation of a pendulum. Wlien the pendulmn 
reaches its lowest point it poaseaaes a certain amount 
of kinetic energy, which is safficient to raise it 
through a certain arc on the other ade, and when it 
reaches its highest point it acquires an equivalent 
amount of latent eneigj, which being set free, is re- 
converted into energy of motion. This transmutation 
of kinetic into latent energy, and of latent into 
kinetic energy, might go on fer ever, if the friction 
of the pivot and the resistance of the air did not 
gradually retard the motion of the pendulum. A 
certain amount of energy thus disappears, and we 
have found that the energy of motion that is lost is 
really converted into heat. The pivot and the air 
become heated by the motion. Kinetic energy, 
though it may endure for any limited period of time, 
must ultimately waste away into heat ; and all 
moving bodies, in so iar as they move against fric- 
tion or through a resisting medium, will eventually 
come to rest. Perpetual motion, in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, is thus demon- 
strated to be impossible. Since, however, heat is 
shown to be a form of motion, it would appear that 
the motion of masses is perpetually changing into the 
motion of molecules. 

The connection between heat and motion is 
^•er understood than the relation between other 
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forms of energy ; but the researches of modern 
fioience are continually showing us how other yario- 
ties of energy are capable of being transmuted and 
reproduced under new forms. ' The exact nature of 
the various kinds of molecular energy, such as heat, 
light, electricity, magnetism, ahd chemical affinity, 
IB not at present known, but we run little risk of 
error in affirming that they all consist either of pecu- 
liar kinds of molecular motions, or of peculiar 
airangements of molecules as regards relative position. 
They must, therefore, fall under one or other of the 
two heads, " Energy of Position " and " Energy of 
Motion." ' » 

§ 81. (3) The Indestmotibility of Energy.— 

Our law asserts that energy is never lost. It may 
become latent and remain so for centuries ; but it is 
permanent. The great source of energy in this 
universe is the sun. Streams of energy are con- 
tinually flowing from the sun to the earth, and this 
energy is made to do all kinds of useful work. It 
gives to the waters of our seas an energy of position, 
by converting them into vapour and raising them to 
the hill-tops. It supplies the vegetable world with 
the power of absorbing carbon from the air, and the 
carbon thus fixed in the plant is gradually converted 
into wood, which may be immediately employed as 
fuel, or may reappear as coal after having been 

> Deschaners Natural Philosophy, translated by Everett. 
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buried in the earth for thousands of years. In 
either case the sun^s energy, stored up in the fuel, is 
eventually set free to be conrerted into work. The 
vegetable products of the earth supply food to 
animals, and these again supply food to man ; and 
thus the energy of animal agents is ultimately deriv- 
able from the sun. Our scientific knowledge may 
be too limited to enable us, in all cases, to trace the 
course of energy through its various transmutations ; 
but every new observation that is made brings with 
it additional evidence tending to verify the law that 
energy is never lost 

§ 81 (a). — ^Relation between Force, Momentnm, 

and Energy. From what has gone before, it appears 
that a body can only be brought to rest by the action 
of a force or resistance in a direction opposite to its 
motion. If we wish to estimate the amount of force 
that must be expended in order to reduce the body 
to rest, we may proceed in two ways, according as 
we wish to consider the time of motion, or the space 
traversed against the resistance. In the former case 
the force may be measured by the momentum of the 
body, in the latter by the energy. We have seen that 
where P is a force, which acting on M units of mass 
for one second gives it a velocity/, Pt^Mf; and, if 
the moving body has a velocity r, which will cause it 

to move for t seconds against P, then F = — ?, or P t 
= Af V, Similarly, if we wish to consider the space *, 
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through which the body will move in virtue of ite 
velocity r, t; and s are related by the equation 

t;« = 2/5,and.^P=^,orPs = :^^ Hence, 

M 8 £ 

the product of the force into the time of motion re- 
presents the momentum, and the product of the force 
into the B-pace traversed the energy of the moving 
body. By letting P, t, and s each equal unity in the 

two equations P t = Jif v and P 8=^ —^ — , we see that 

the unit of momentum is that amount of momentum 
which is produced by a unit of force, acting for a 
imit of tim£y and that the unit of energy is produced 
by a tmit of force acting through a unit of space. 

Thus, suppose, as in problem (13) § 52, it is 
required to find the distance up a plane which a body 
will ascend, when the velocity of projection is 40 ft, 
per sec., and the resistance due to friction y^ the 
weight, the plane rising 1 in 10. 

Here, the energy of the projecting force is 

Mv^ _ Wv^ _ Wx 1600 . 
2 2^ 2g ' 

and this energy is destroyed by the work done 
against friction and gravity. Hence — 

W X 1600 _W , W 
2^ 10-''"*"T00-* 

2g 11 * 
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EXERCISES. 

1. A body is just on the point of sliding on a rough plana 

that rises 3 in a length of 5 ; find the coefiBlcient of 
friction. 

2. What is the tension in a string which, being stretched, is 

just able to move a body weighing 10 ozs. over a rough 
horizontal plane, coefiBlcient of friction being | ? 

8. A rough plane rises 3 in 10, and a body weighing 12 ozs. 
is just supported by friction ; find the force of friction. 

4. Find the work expended in pulling a body weighing 3 
cwts. 100 yards up an incline that rises 1 in 10, if the 
force of friction be 10 lbs. per cwt. 

6. A body weighing 12 ozs. is partly supported on a rough 
inclined plane that rises 1 in 2 by the force of friction 
and partly by a force parallel to the plane ; if the plane 
be lowered so as to rise 2 in 5, the force of friction 
alone will support it ; find the additional force in the 
former case. 

6. A train weighing 10 tons moves for 20 minutes at a 

uniform rate of 30 miles an hour ; if the friction, &e» 
be 10 lbs. per ton, how much work is done during the 
time 

7. How much work is done per hour if 100 lbs. be raised 3 

ft. in 1 minute ? 

8. If a pit 10 ft. deep and with an area of 4 square ft be 

excavated, and the earth thrown up, how much work 
will have been done, supposing a cubic foot of earth to 
weigh 90 lbs. ? 

9. A body weighing 40 lbs. is projected along a rough hori- 

zontal plane with a velocity of 150 ft. per sec. ; the 
coefficient of friction is | ; find the work done against 
friction in five seconds. 
10. What amount of energy is acquired by a body weighing 
30 lbs. that falls through the whole length of a rough 
inclined plane, the height of which is 30 ft., and tht 
base 100 ft, the coefficient of friction being J? 
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EXAMINATION. 

1. Define a unit of work. 

2. Given the weight and velocity of a moving body, find an 

expression for its kinetic energy. 

3. Distinguish between energy of motion and energy of 

position. 

4. What are the laws of friction ? How may the coefficient 

of friction for diiferent biibstances be determined ? 

5. A body is projected up a rough inclined plane that rises 

7 to a base of 10 with a velocity of 200 ft. per sec ; 
find its velocity when it returns to the point whence it 
was projected, the coefficient of friction being 0*3 
(5. A body weighing 60 lbs. is projected along a rough hori- 
zontal plane with a velocity of 40 yards per sec. ; 
what amount of work is expended when the body 
comes to rest, and what is the equivalent of heat 
generated ? 

7. A body whose weight is W is moving with a velocity V, 

and afterwards is found to move with a velocity u ; 
give an expression for the energy lost. 

8. Illustrate by the impact of bodies the law of the Con- 
. servation of Energy. 

9. What is the origin of the energy possessed by coal ? When 

coal is consumed by a locomotive-engine, what becomes 
of its energy ? 

10. If ^ = 9 8 metres, find the equivalent of heat necessary 

to project 60 kilogrammes with a velocity of 490 metres 
per second. 

11. Force may be defined as 'any cause which tends to 

change a body's state of rest or of uniform motion in 
a straight line.* Mention any forces you know of, and 
show how this definition applies to them. What i« 
inertia? Is \t a force?— Matriculationy 1872. 

12. When a particle which is acted upon by any number of 

forces moves during their action with uniform velocity 
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in a straight line, show what condition the forces must 
fvLm.—Matri<ndation, 1872. 
13. How is the energy of a moving body estimated ? Through 
what distance mnst a force equal to the weight of ^ lb. 
act upon a mass of 48*3 lbs. in order to increase the 
velocity from 24 ft. to 36 ft. per second? — Prelim, 
Solent . Exam., 1869. 
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CHAPTER VL 

HAOHINES. 

Xni. Oeneral Remarks — Application of the Law oj 

Energy. 

§ 82. A machine is an instrument by means of which 
a force applied at one point is able to exert, at some 
other point, a force differing in direction and intensity. 
The force applied is called the power, the force 
exerted, or effectual resistance overcome, is called the 
weight. The resistance to be overcome may be the 
earth's attraction, as in raising a weight ; the mole- 
cular attractions between the particles of a body, as 
in stamping metal, or dividing wood ; or friction, as 
in drawing a heavy body along a rough road. 

§ 83. Besides the weighty or effectual resistance, 
the power is employed in overcoming the internal 
resistances, chiefly due to friction, which always 
exist between the different parts of a machine. The 
power may be just suflicient to overcome these two 
kinds of resistance ; it may be in excess of what is 
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necessary, or it may be too small. If just sufficient^ 
the machine once in motion will remain uniformly 
80, or if it be at rest it will be on the point of 
moving, and the power, weight, and friction will be 
in equilibrium. If the power be in excess, the 
machine will be set in motion and will continue to 
move with an accelerated motion ; if the power be 
too small, it will not be able to move the machine ; 
and if the machine be already in motion, it will 
gradually come to rest. When the power is just 
sufficient to overcome the weight, the ratio of the 
weight to the power is called the modulus of the 
machine. In this case it is evident, from the law of 
Conservation of Energy, that the work done by the 
power has its equivalent in the work done against 
the resistance to be overcome and against the friction 
between the parts. This is the general law of 
machines in equilibrium or in uniform motion, and 
may be formulated thus : — Let P be the power em- 
ployed, p the distance through which it moves in a 
given time in its own direction, W the external 
resistance overcome, and t^; the distance through 
which it is moved in the same time ; let IT be the 
force of friction and other internal resistances, / tlie 
space through which these act ; then work done by 
P equals work done against W and Fj 

or Pp = Ww + Ff. 

This law shows us that whilst P can be made a^ 
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small as we pleaae by taking p great enough, the 
mechanical advantage of diminishing P is restricted 
bjthe &ct that /increases with p; and consequently 
with the decrease of P there is a corresponding 
increase of the work to be done against friction. 
Hence, if friction be neglected, there is no practical 
limit to the ratio of F to W; but if the friction 
between the parts be considered, the advantage of 
decreasing F has a limit, since it Fp remains the 
same, Ww must decrease as jP/ increases; in other 
words, the work done against friction increases with 
the complexity of the machinery. 

§ 84. In the application of this principle to those 
simple machines generally known as the Mechanical 
FawerSf we shall not take into consideration the 
resistance due to friction, but shall suppose Fs= Oj 
in which case the law of the machine becomes 

F p =i Ww, or -— = 1-. This equation shows that 

F w 

the ratio of the weight to the power is equal to the 

ratio between the distance through which the power 

moves, and the distance through which the weight is 

moved, in the same time. Or, if we take eqiud 

distances and uniform motion, we see that what is 

gained in power is lost in time. When W is greater 

than F the machine is said to work at a mechanical 

advantage, when less at a disadvantage; and the 

W 
ratio — when greater than imityi is called the me- 
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chanical advantage of the machine. Machines are 
frequently employed for enabling a large power to 
move a smaller weight through a greater space than 
the power itself moves. With respect to the force 
applied, such machines work at a mechanical dis- 
advantage ; but, with respect to the space traversed, 
they work at an advantage. The advantage or dis- 
advantage of a machine depends, therefore, on the 
object to be gained. The steam-engine and the 
watch are both machines in which the power ex- 
pended exceeds the resistance to be overcome, but 
the equation of work holds good. 

When a machine is in uniform motion Pp = Ww^ 
orPp— TFw=:0; i.e. the algebraical sum of the 
works done by all the forces is zero. If the machine 
be in equilibrimn the principle of work equally holds 
good. For, if we suppose the machine to undergo a 
small displacement, consistent with the connection of 
its several parts, then, since the forces balance one 
another, the algebraical sum of the works of the 
forces must be zero. In this case, the velocities, 
being imaginary, are called virtual\ and the princi- 
ple is known as the principle of virtual velocities^ and 
may be enunciated thus : If any machine is in equi- 
librium under the action of forces, and we suppose it 
subjected to any small displacement, consistent with 
the connection of its parts, the algebraical sum of 
the works done by all the forces is zero ; and, con* 
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Tersely, if the smn be zero, the forces are in equi* 
librium. 

§ 85. Simple Machines. — ^The simple machines, 
sometimes called the Mechanical Powers^ may be 
considered under three heads, according as they 
inyolve : 

L A solid body moveable about a fixed point. 
II. A flexible string. 
in. A hard inclined surface. 

Under the first head are comprised (1) the Uver and 
(2) the wheel and axle \ under the second head (3), 
the various kinds of pvlleys ; under the third head 
(4), the inclined plane (5), the wedge, and (6) the 
icrew. 



XIV. Lever. — WJieel-and-Axle, 

§ 86. The Lever. — ^A rigid rod turning on a 
fixed point is called a lever. The fixed point is 
called the falcrum^ and those parts of the rod on 
either side of the fulcrum are called the arms. 

Let A BhQB, lever turning freely about C, the 
fulcrum, and let P be the force applied at A, and W 
the force exerted, or resistance overcome, or weight 
raised at B. Suppose the lever turned through the 

K 2 
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angle A C A^j then the work done by P equals 
F X SIC A A\ and work done by W equals 




vr 



PF X arc B B\if P and W act perpendicularly to 
the arm. Therefore, by the law of energy, 
PxAA'=WxBB' 

and since £4'=^^ we havePx.lC= WxBC, 



or 



BB' BC 



P X its arm = TT X its arm. 



This is the general principle of the leyer, when 
the bar is a straight rod and the forces are per- 
pendicular to it. 

§ 87. Three kinds of Levers. — Leyers are of 
three kinds, according to the position of the fulcrum 
with respect to the power and the weight. 

Where the fulcrum is in the middle the lever is 
of the first kind ; where the weight is in the middle, 
the lever is of the second kind ; where the power is 
in the middle, the lever is of the third kind. 
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111 eaoh of these three kindd 

W_AC 
P B(f 

In I. there is a mechanical advantage or dis- 
advantage, as ^ C is greater or less than B C 



A 



HI X- 



Fig. 23. 



c 
■X- 
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\ 
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rw 



4w 



In n. ^ C is necessarily greater than B C, and 
there is always a mechanical advantage. 

In III. A C is necessarily less than B C> and 
there is always a mechanical disadvantage* 

Besides the forces P and W, there is the reaction 
of the fixed point or fulcrum to be considered, which 
is equal to the pressure of the fulcrum on the bar. 

In I. the reaction or pressure is equal to P + TF. 
Inn. „ „ „ W-P. 

inm. „■ „ „ P-W. 



» 
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By means of a lever two forces, Bovrever tinequal, 
may be made to balance each otlier, by so adjusting 
the poution of the fulcrum that its perpendicular 
distances frum the directions of the forces shall have 
the inverse ratio of the forces. 

§ 68. Examples of Levers. — The crowbar, %. 
24, is a good example of a lever of the first kind. 




Id figs. 25 and 26 we have examples of the second 
and third orders of lever. The wheelbarrow is a 
lerer of the second kind, in which the fidcrum acts 



s 



)tt the axle of the wheel and the power b applied at 
the handle. A rowing-boat is propelled by a lever 
of the second kind, in which the lulcrtim is at the point 
where the oar enters the water, whilst the weight is 
the resistance of the boat fixed to the oar at the row- 
locks. The treadle of a turning-lathe is an example 
of a lever of the third kind. The best examples of 
this order of levera are seen in the anima! frame, in 
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which Feadinesa of action is obtained at a loss of 
power. 

§ 89. Weight of the Lever.— If the weight of 
the lever be taken into account, we have an additional 
force to consider, which may assist the action of l^e 
power or give the power more work to do, according 
as it acts on the same side of the fulcrum as the 
power or not. K (? be the position of the centre of 
gravity of the lever (fig. 22) and w the weight of 
the lever acting at this point, then the equation of 
work becomes 

P X AC + w X €^C=Wx BC 

or F X AG=Wx BC +w X GC, according to 
the position of G with respect to C. 

§ 90. Examples.— (1) A lever is 8 ft. long, and 
its weight is 1 lb., and acts at the middle point. The 
resistance to be overcome at one end is 20 lbs., and 
the force applied at the other end is 3 lbs. ; find the 
position of the fulcrum. 

Let X be the distance of the fulcrum from A where 
P acts (fig. 22) ; then 3 ~ a; is the distance of l^e 

fulcrum from J5 where TF'acts, and re— - is the dia- 
tance of the fulcrum from G where w acts. 

.\P X X •\-wxfx-' |^= PF X (3~a?) 
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.\Sx + X-? = 20 (3 - a;) = 60 - 20 a? 

•*• X = 2-^ ft. = the distance of fulcrum from A. 

(2) Wliat force must be applied at the end of a 
lever 20 inches long to raise a weight of 30 lbs. 
slimg at a point 5 inches from the other end, if the 
weight of the lever is 4 lbs. and acts at its middle 
point? 

Here PxAC=4:xCG + 30x CB 

or 20 P = 4 X 10 + 30 X 5 

.-. P = 9^ lbs. 

The various kinds of balances are examples of 
levers; but these will be treated later on, imder 
the head of Moments, when the principle of levers 
will be further considered. 

EXERCISES. 

1. A lever is 18 ins. long; where must the fulcrum be 

placed in order that a weight of 6 lbs. at one end may 
balance double its weight at the ether end ? 

2. What force must be applied at one end of a lever 12 ins. 

long to raise a weight of 30 lbs. hanging 4 ins. from 
the fulcrum which is at the other end, and what is the 
pressure on the fulcrum ? 

3. Two weights of 6 lbs. and 8 lbs. are hung from the ends 

of a lever 7 ft. long ; where must the fulcrum be placed 
so that they may balance ? 

4. A weight of 10 ozs. at the end of a lever is raised by a 

force which is just greater than 36 ozs., and which 
acts 6 ins. from the fulcrum which is at the other end ; 
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what is the length of the lever and the pressure on the 
fulcrum ? 

5. A lever weighs 3 ozs., and its weight acts at its middle 
. point; the ratio of its arms is 1 : 3. If a weight of 

48 ozs. be hung from the end of the shorter arm, what 
' weight must be suspended from the other end to pre^ 
vent motion ? 

6. A lever 10 ins. long, the weight of which is 4 ozs., and 

acts at its middle point, balances about a certain point 
when a weight of 6 ozs. is hung from one end ; find 
the point. 

7. A heavy lever weighing 8 ozs. balances at a point. 3 ins. 

from one end and 9 ins. from the other. "Will it 
continue to balance about that point if equal weights 
be suspended from the extremities ? 

8. A beam the length of which is 12 ft. balances at a 

point 2 ft. from one end ; but if a weight of 100 lbs. 
be hung from the other end, it balances at a point 2 ft. 
from that end ; find the weight of the beam. 

9. A beam the length of which is 8 ft. balances at a point 

2 ft. from one end. If to this end a weight of 40 lbs. 
be hung, find the least force applied at the other end 
that will support this weight. 

10. A heavy beam 16 ft. long, and weighing 4 lbs., balances 
by itself about a point 4 ft. from one end. If a weight 
of 10 lbs. be hung 2 ft. &om this end, find the weight 
that must be hung from the other extremity that the 
beam may balance about its middle point. 



§ 91. Wheel-and'Axle. — The -wheel-and-axle 
is a modification of the lever. It consists of two 
cylinders having a common axis, the larger of which 
is called the wheel and the smaller the axle. The 
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axis oommon to both is horizontal. A weight W 
hangs at the end of a string fastened to the axle and 
is coiled round it by the revolution of the wheel. The 

Fio. 27. 




wheel may be moved by the hand or by a string with 
a weight attached to it. 

Viewed in section we have the power F acting 



Fig. 28. 




at the end of the radius of the large wheel at A^ and 
the weight W at the end of the radius of the smaller 



14a 
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wheel ot axle. As P descends W ascends ; and if 
the wheel move through an arc A A', so that A' 
comes toAjB' will in the same time reach B. Then 
the work done by P is P x A A!y and the work done 
\sjW\&W y. BB .\P y. AA! z=.W y. BB\ 
where P is just sufficient to overcome W^ 

W_AA' _AC 
P BB BC 



or 



. ^ W radius of wheel circumference of wheel 
P radius of axle circumference of axle * 

§ 92. Examples of the wheel and axle are very 
numerous. One of the commonest is the windlass, 



Fig. 29. 




in which power is applied at the end of a handle. 
In the capstan (fig. 30.) the axle is vertical, and the 
mechanical advantage is increased by the length of the 
pole inserted into the circumference. The various kinds 
of mills are examples of this machine, the weight 
appearing in the form of a resistance to be overcome. 
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§ 93. Toothed Wheels.— Wheels having teeth 
that fit into one another do the work of levers acting 
continuously. The mechanical principle of these 
wheels is the same as that of the lever or wheel and 
axle. 

A very simple case is what is known as the rack 
and pinion. It consists of a small wheel, with cogs 

Fig. 21. 




as teeth, that is made to work into a vertical bar 
likewise filled with teeth. In this way motion round 
an axis is converted into motion in a straight line. 
The piston of a double-barrelled air-pump is worked 
by such a contrivance. 
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EXERCISES. 

1 . What is the diameter of a wheel if a power of 3 ozs. is 

just able to moye a weight 12 ozs. that hangs from 
the axle, the radius of the axle being 2 ins. ? 

2. What is the mechanical advantage of a wheel and axle 

in which the diameter of the axle is 3 ins., and the 
radius of the wheel 12 ins. ? 

3. Is the mechanical advantage of wheel and axle increased 

or diminished by lessening the radii of wheel and 
axle by the same amount ? 

4. If a weight of 20 ozs. be supported on wheel and axle by 

a force of 4 ozs., and the radius of the axle is } in., 
And radius of wheel. 
6. A capstan is worked by a man pushing at the end of a 
pole. He exerts a force of 50 lbs., and walks 10 ft. 
round for eveiy 2 ft. of rope pulled in« What is the 
resistance overcome ? 

6. A man whose weight is 140 lbs. is just able to support 

a weight that hangs over an axle of 6 ins. radius, by 
hanging to the rope that passes over the corresponding 
wheel, the diameter of which is 4 ft. ; find the weight 
supported. 

7. If the radii of wheel and axle be as 10 is to 4, and 

weights of 3 ozs. and 8 ozs. hang from them, which 
will descend ? 

8. If the difference between the diameter of a wheel and 

the diameter of the axle be six times the radius of the 
axle, find the greatest weight that can be sustained 
by a force of 60 lbs. 

9. If the radius of the wheel be n times as great as that of 

the axle, and t be the maximum tension of the string 
on the wheel, find the greatest weight that can be 
raised. 
10. K the radius of the wheel is three times that of the axle, 
and the string round the wheel can support a weight of 
40 lbs. only, find the greatest weight that can be lifted. 
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XV. TkeJPulley. 

§ 94. The pulley consists of a circular plate or 
disc, the circumference of which is generally grooved 
to receive a cord which passes over it. The pulley 
is made to revolve freely about an axis, fixed into a 

Fig. 32. 





framework called the block. When the axiis of the 

pulley is fixed the pulley is called a Jlxed pulley ; 

but where it can ascend or descend it is called a 
moveable pulley. 



§ 95. Fixed Pulley. — ^The fixed pulley can only 
change the direction of a force. Wherever it is re- 
quired to change a pushing into a pulling force the 
fixed pidley can be advantageously employed. It 
works, however, without any mechanical advantage. 
The mechanical principle involved in all calculations 
with respect to the pulley is the constancy of the 
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force of tension in all parts of the same string (§ 60). 
It should be observed that* in the pidley, as in all the 
mechanical powers, advantage is taken of the forces 
that are latent in the molecular structure of beams, 
cords, &c. Thus, the pulley requires to be attached 
to a beam, and this beam must be strong enough to 



Fig. 33. 
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support the force exerted by the weight and the 
power employed to raise it. In the pulley the string 
is supposed to be perfectly flexible, and the friction 
is neglected. 

§ 96. The Single Moveable Pulley. — ^A cord is 
fixed to a beam at A and passes over the moveable 
pulley B D. The other end of the cord may be at 
once supported, or may pass over a fixed pulley Cj 
and bear the weight P. Now, if the machine be in 
motion it is clear that for every inch TF rises P will 
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descend two inches, and consequently the equation 

W 
of work gives usTF'=2PorP = — . The same 

result may be arrived at by supposing the machine 
at rest and P supporting W. In this case, since the 
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tension in the same string is always the same, and 
the weight W is supported by the two strings A B, 
JD Cy in each of which the tension is P, we have 

The mechanical advantage with a single move- 
able pulley equals 2. 

The single moveable pulley may be used with 
other combinations. Thus, if A and B (fig. 35) be 
two fixed pulleys separated by an interval equal to the 
diameter of either, and if (7 be a pulley of twice the 
diameter of A or B, and if one end of the cord be 
fixed to C whilst the other, after passing over the three 

L 
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pulleys, sapports a weight P, then, whether the 
machine be in uniform motion or at rest, TFas 3 P. 

Fig. 35. 




If a man be suspended fiom a moveable pulley 
and support himself by holding on to the other end 

Fio. 36. 
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of the string, his real weight is diminished by the 
force with which he pulls, so that if Whe his actual 
weight, his pressure on the pulley to which he is 
attached is TP* — P, and since this weight is divided 
between the two strings supporting the weight, 
Tr-P = 2PorTF=3P. That is, ha pulls with 
a force equal to one-third of his weight. 

§ 97. Combinations. First system, in which 
each Pnlley hangs by a separate string.— Each 

string has one end attached to a fixed point in the 



Fig. 37. 
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beam, and all, except the first, have the other end 

attached to a moveable pulley. The diagram explains 

the arrangement. 

It is clear that if the lowest pulley to which W 

l2 
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is attached ascend 1 inch, the next pulley rises 2" 

inches, the next 4 inches, and P descends 8 inches. 

Thus, with three moveable pulleys the equation of 

work gives us TF = 8 P = 2* P. If there be n 

W n 
moveable pulleys TF=2Por-^ = 2 . 

Applying the principle of tension, we see that 
the tension in the first string is P throughout, in Ihe 
string immediately beneath this it is 2 P through- 
out, in the next 4 P, and the double tension of 4 P 
supports W, In other words, TF'= 8P. 

The pressure on the beam in this case is TF" + P 
= 9 P, and if the cord when it leaves the highest 
pulley be at once supported by P without passing 
over a fixed pulley, we see that the weight W is 
jointly supported by the beam and the power; and 
the more the strength of the beam is utilised the less 
is the magnitude of P. 

§ 98. We will now consider what alterations 
must be made if the weights of the moveable pulleys 
be taken into account. 

Let Wj be the weight of the lowest pulley. 
Let w^ yy i, next „ and 

so on. 

Then W + Wi is the weight supported by the 
lowest cord, and the tension in each part of it is 

-J — -. Similarly the tension in each part of the 
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cord immediately above it is - [ -__!l + u'2) 

= -T- + -p + -^. The tension in each part of the 
4 4 J 

string above that is 

Now, the last tension equals F. If therefore we have 
three moveable pulleys, the weights of which are 

Wl, «72, M?3, 

2» 2« 2* 2 ' 

Example. — ^With three moveable pulleys, ar- 
ranged as above, each of which weighs 8 ozs., what 
weight can be supported by a force of 1 lb.? 

Here P =_ + _ + _ + _=_ + 7 

.•. 16 OZS. = f^ + 7 J ozs. 
/. TF = 72 ozs. 

§ 99. Second System, in which the same string 
passes ronnd all the Pulleys. — Suppose there are 
three pulleys in each block, then it is clear that if W 
ascend 1 inch, P descends 6 inches, or TF' = 6 P. 
Since the tension is the same in every part of the 
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Btrtng, and is eveiywhere equal to P, and since we 
have ux strings supporting fV, it is clear, supposing 
all the strings to be parallel, that W=6P. 

If we have n pulleys in both blocks and w is the 
weight of the lower block, W + ta = nP. The 





pressure on the beam is W+ P + weights of boA 
blocks. Tliis Rystem ia most .commonly employed 
on account of its superior portability, ^e several 
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pulleys are generally mounted on a common axis and 
enclosed in a single block, as shown in fig. 39. 

§ 100. Third System, in wMcli each string is 
attached to the weight. — In this system one end of 
each string is attached to the bar from which the 

Fio. 40. 
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weight hangs, and the other supports a pulley. The 
power P acts at the unattached end of the string A D, 
The weight W is supported by the tensions in the 
three strings AD^BE^ and G F, 
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These tensions are respectively equal to P, 2 P, 
aiid4P/. Tr=P + 2P + 4P=7P. If tliere 
be n pulleys 

Tr=P + 2P + 2'P + 23P + + 2«-ip, 

the sum of which series is shown, in books on algebra^ 

W 
to be equal to (2" - 1) P, .'. ^ = 2» - 1. 

If the weights of the pulleys be considered, we have 
tension in the string A D = P 

„ „ BE^2P + w^ 

„ „ CFz=iP + 2wi+Wi 

and the sum of all these tensions equals W 

In this system the weights of the moveable pulleys 
assist P ; in the two former systems they act. against 
it. 

EXEECISES. 

1. A man weighing 140 lbs. forces np a weight of 80 Iba. 

by means of a fixed pulley under which he stands; 
find his pressure on the fioor. 

2. Find the power which will support a weight of 600 lbs., 

with three moveable pulleys arranged as in the first 
system. 

3. What force is necessary to raise a weight of 120 lbs. by 

an arrangement of six pulleys in which the same string 
passes round each pulley ? 

4. If, in the preceding problem, the weight of the block be 

6 lbs., what additional force will be required ? 
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6. find the mecluilliirtiJ advantage i 
Fid. 11. 




moTeable pnllejB orrsDgcd an in {he annexed diagram. 

6. If three moveable puUejB, the weighu of vhich are 2 ozs., 

4 tas., and 8 ozs., be arranged as in the first Hjstem, 
what is the least force that will raise a weight of 
10* lbs.? 

7. If there be equilibrium between P and W with three 

pnllejB in that sjBtem in which each string ia attached 
to the weight, what additional weight cao be raised if 
2 1bB. beadded toP? 

8. A man weighing 150 lbs. raises a weight of i cwt. hj a 

^tem of four moreable puUejs arranged according to 
the first system ; what is hia pressure on the ground? 

9. What would be the difference in his pressure if each 

pulley weighed 1 ozs. ? 
10. Find the power necessary to sustain a weight of 100 lbs. 
with three moveable pulleys arranged according to the 
. third system, the weights of the pulleys being 8 ozs.. 
6 ozs., and 4 DzB. respectively. 
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XVI. The Inclined Plane — Wedge — Screw, 

§ 101. By means of an inclined plane, a body 
can be raised to a certain height by the application 
of a power less than the weight of the body. All 
roads that are not level may be regarded as inclined 
planes. 

If ^ ^ (7 be an inclined plane, then ABir called 
the length of the plane, B C the hase of the plane, 
and A G the height of the plane. 

§ 102. XTniform motion on an Inclined Plane 
by application of a force parallel to the Plane. — 

This case has already been partly considered. If a 

Fig. 42. 




body the weight of which is W move from BU> A 
by the continued action of a force P, then the work 
done by P is P X -4 5, and the work done by W 
against gravity, i,e. in the direction A C7,is TF X AGj 
since W has been raised through A C ; 

.-. P X ^5= W X ^C,or^ = i. 
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§ 103. TJniform motion on Inclined Plane by 



Fig. 43. 




application of horizontal or pnshing force. — If the 

force P act in the direction B C, the work done by 
P is P X J5 (7, 

.\PxBC=^WxAC, or ^= ^ = f. 

Jr A U li 

If a weight W be just supported by two forces 
one of which P is parallel to the length and the other 
Q acts in a direction parallel to the base of the plane, 

then since P alone can support a weight equal to -7 P, 

and Q alone a weight equal to ~ Q ; if IF be the 

h 

weight supported by both, 

Tr=ip + iQ 

n a 

TTA = P Z + Q ft. 



or 



§ 104. Example. — Two inclined planes of dif- 
ferent lengths, but having a common height^ are 
placed back to back, and two weights P and Q, con- 
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nected hj a string that passes over a pulley at their 
summit, are moving uniformly on them ; if I and f 
be the lengths of the planes find the ratio of P to Qv 

If the weights are moving uniformly, it is clear 
that the tension in the string must equal the force 
just sufficient to support either. Call T the tension- 

of the string, then T = ^ P = ^ Q 

or P: Q :. I : V. 



The Wedge. 

§ 105. The Wedge is a double inclined plane, 
moveable instead of fixed, as in the cases considered, 
and used for separating bodies. The force is applied 
in a direction perpendicular to the height of the 
plane, ue, parallel to the base, and the resistance to 
be overcome consists of the molecular attractions of 
the particles of the body which are being separated. 
This resistance acts in a direction at right angles to 
the inclined surface of the wedge, or length of the 
plane. The line ABi^ called the back of the 
wedge. 

Suppose the wedge has been driven into the 
material a distance equal to Z) C by a force P acting 
in the direction Z>(7, then it is clear that the work 
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done hy PieP x DC. DnwDE, D F perpen- 
dicular to A C, B C. Then, since the points £ and 
F were originally together, the work done against 
the resistance iJ is £ X i)£ + H x Z>F=2 2i x 
D E. Hence the equation of work gives 

DC 



But 



P X DC = 
DC _AC 



<2DE .\^ = - 



•2DE' 



by similarity of trianglea 



- ? ^ ^ •^ ^— '^°S'li °f <*'*^ of the e qual sides 

■ 'P'^SA D AB back of the wedge 




This shows that as the size of tlie back of the 
wedge is lessened the mechanical advantage of the 
wedge is increased. Knives, choppers, chisels and 
many other implements are examples of tlie wedge. 

§ 106. In the action of the wedge a great part 
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of the energy of the power is employed in cleaving 
the material into which it is driven. Thfe force 
required to effect this is so great that instead of ap- 
plying a continuous pushing force perpendicular to 
the back, a series of blows is generally imparted to 
it. In this way a large amount of energy is directed 
for an indefinitely short period of time against the 
molecular attractions of the body. When the resist- 
ance to be overcome is very great a series of impul- 
sive forces is more effectual than a continuous 
moving force. A certain amount of energy is stored 
up in a descending hammer which is at once set free 
when the blow is given. 

The Screw, 

§ 107. The Screw is a machine which is some- 
times employed to overcome resistance and sometimes 
to multiply pressure. It consists of a cylinder with 
a uniform projecting thread traced round its surface 
and inclined at a constant angle to lines parallel to 
the axis of the cylinder. The thread of the screw 
may be formed by wrapping an inclined plane round 
the cylinder, the base of the plane corresponding 
with the circumference of the cylinder, and the height 
of the plane with the distance between the thread. The 
threads are of different shapes : they may be square 
c»r triangular. The power is usually transmitted by 
connecting the screw with a concave cylinder, called 
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the nut, haviDg a spiral cavity on its sur&ce, corre- 
sponding to the spiral projections. 

Fio. 46. 






The power is almost always applied at the end 
of a lever fixed to the centre of the cylinder ; but 



Fio. 46. 




we may suppose it to act at the sur&ce of the cylinder 
and in the direction of the tangent at any point. It 
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is evident that a screw never requires any pressnre 
in the direction of its axis. The cylinder must be 
made to revolve only ; and this can be effected by a 
force acting at right angles to the extremities of 
its diameter, or of its diameter produced. 

If the power P acts at A at right angles \o A By 
and the cylinder perform one revolution, the power 

Fia. 47. 




P will have' acted through a distance equal to the 
circumference of the circle, of which A B !& the dia- 
meter ; and the work done by P will be P x circum- 
ference of circle described by A B, During the 
same time, the screw will have moved in the direction 
of its axis through a distance equal to the distance 
between two threads of the screw, and this is the 
direction in which the resistance is encoimtered. 
Hence the work done against the resistance W is 
W X distance between the threads. 

If C be the circumference described by the 
extremity of P's arm and d be the distance between 
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two adjoining threads, and if P and Whe respectively 
the force applied and the pressure produced, 

P X C=Wx d,or^=^. 

P a 



EXEBCISES. 

1. What weight can be supported on a plane by a horizontal 

force of 10 ozs., if the ratio of height to the base is } ? 

2. With a force of 3 ozs. acting parallel to the plane, what 

weight can be supported on a plane that rises 2 in 7 ? 

3. A plane rises 3 in 8 ; what force parallel to it is required 

just to move a weight of 10 ozs. ? 

A plane rises 2 in 7 ; what force parallel to it is required 
just to move a weight of 12 ozs. ? 

A plane rises 5 in 9 ; what force parallel to it is required 
just to move a weight of 16 ozs. ? 

A plane rises IJ in 12^ ; what force parallel to it is re- 
quired just to move a weight of 20 ozs. ? 

4. Find the inclination of the plane if a horizontal force of 

6 ozs. can just move a weight of 12 ozs.. 

5. The inclination of a plane is S0°, and a weight of 10 ozs. 

is supported on it by a string bearing a weight at its 
extremity, which passes oyer a smooth pulley at its 
summit ; find the tension in the string. 

6. Find the horizontal force necessary to support a weight 

of 1 lb. on a plane that rises 3 in 5. 

7. The angle of a plane is 45° ; what weight can be supported 

by a horizontal force of 3 ozs. and a force of 4 ozs. 
parallel to the plane, both acting together? 

8. Two planes, haying the same height, are placed back to 

back, and two weights of 7 ozs. and 10 ozs. connected 
by a string passing oyer the summit moye uniformly 
upon them ; find the ratio of the lengths of the planes. 

9. A body weighing 7 ozs. is supported on a plane that 

H 
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ziBes 1 in 7 bya force that acts parallel to the jAane; if 
3 ozs. be added to the weight, what force will be re- 
quired to support it? 

10. A heayjr body is just able to be pulled up a plane by 

a force parallel to it and equal to | of the weight of 
the body ; find the ratio of the height to the baise of 
the plane. 

11. Two weights hang over a pulley fixed to the summit of 

a smooth inclined plane, on which one weight is sup- 
ported, and for every 3 ins. that the one is made to 
descend the other rises 2 ins. ; find the ratio of the 
' weights and the length of the plane^ the height being 
18 ins. 

12. In a screw which has seven threads to the inch, find the 

pressure that can be produced by a force of 6 lbs. 
applied at the circumference, the radius of the cylinder 
being 1 in. 

13. If the dreumference of a screw be 10 ins., what force 

must be applied to overcome a resistance of 30 lbs., 
the distance between the threads being J in. ? 

14. How many turns must be given to a screw formed upon 

a cylinder whose length is 10 ins., and drcumf^nce 
6 ins., that a power of 2 oz& may overcome a pressure 
of 100 ozs. ? 

15. A screw is made to revolve by a force of 2 lbs. applied 

at the end of a lever 3*5 ft long; if the distance 
between the threads be ^ in., what pressure can be 
produced? 

16. If a power of 1 lb. describe a revolution of 3 ft. whilst 

the screw moves through J in., what pressure will be 
produced ? 

17. The circumference described by the power is 4 ft., and 

the distance between the threads is ^ in. ; what power 
is required to produce a presfluxe of 1 ton ? 
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EXAMINATION. 

1. What !fl the function of a machine? What is meant by 

the moduliu of a machine ? 

2. Apply the law of eneigy to the work done by a machine 

against the resistance and against friction. 

3. Give instances of the three kinds of levers. Can the 

first order be worked at a mechanical disadvantage ? 

4. Friction has been said to be ' not the destroyer but the 

converter of energy.' Explain this statement. 

5. Explain the action of a wedge. Qiye examples of its 

nse. 

6. In the wheel and axle is there any advantage in having 

the rope that passes ronnd the wheel thicker than that 
which passes round the axle ? 

7. The radius of the wheel being three times that of the 

axle, and the string on the wheel being only strong 
enough to support a tension equivalent to 30 lbs., find 
the greatest weight which can be lifted. 

8. If a weight W be supported on an inclined plane by a 

W 
force ~ parallel to the plane, what is the inclination 

of the plane? 

9. The ratio of the height of a plane to its length is 2 : 15 ; 

what horizontal force is necessary to support a weight 
of 10 lbs.? 

10. The inclination of a plane is 30^; a weight of 80 Ibd. 

being placed upon it, a force of 63 lbs. is required to 
pull the weight up the ^lane ; what is the coefficient 
of friction ? 

11. Two inclined planes, of the same height, one of which 

is 8 ft. long, and the other 6 ft., are placed so as to 
slope in opposite directions and so that their summits 
coincide. A weight of 20 ozs. rests on the shorter 
plane, and is connected by a string passing over a 

M 2 
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pulley at the common summit of the two planes with 
a weight resting upon the longer place; how great 
must this weight be to prevent motion ? 
12. Find the relation between P and ^ in a system of pulleys 
arranged as in the annexed diagram, supposing the 
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weight of each of the moyeable pulleys to be to. 

13. Neglecting the weights of the pulleys, what pressuze 

would a man, whose weight is 160 lbs., exert on the 
ground in raising a weight of 600 lbs. by means of the 
above combination ? 

14. Describe the screw and point out its relation to the 

inclined plane. 

15. What is the mechanical advantage of a screw? — Matri- 

oulatiorij 1860. 

16. In a system of one fixed, and four moveable pulleys, in 

which one end of each string is fixed to a beam, find 
the relation between the power and the weight (neglect- 
ing the weights of the pulleys), when one of the strings 
is nailed to the pulley round which it passes. 

What is the force exerted on the beam to which the 

. strings are attached? — 3., 1869. 
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17. "Find the relation between the power and the weight in 

the third system of pulleys (in whidi each string is 
attached to the weight), when the weights of the 
pnlleys are disregarded. Also show what the relation 
would be if the weights. of the pnlleys were taken into 
account. — Matricuiation, Jan. 1871- 

18. A wheel-and-azle is used to raise a bucket from a well. 

The radius of the wheel is 15 ins., and while it makes 
seven reyolntions, the bucket, which weighs 30 lbs., 
rises 5^ ft. Show what is the smallest force that can 
be employed to turn the wheel. Upon what general 
principle is your answer founded? — lb., Jan. 1872. 

19. Ten weights, each of 20 lbs., are to be lifted to a height 

of 8 ft. from the ground. Show how a system of 
pulleys might be arranged so that) disregarding fric- 
tion and the weight of the pulleys, all the weights 
could be lifted together by exerting a force equal to 
one of them. Show that the distance through which 
this force would have to act would be the same as 
when the weights were raised one by one by the same 
power. — R,, Jan. 1873. 

20. A man sitting upon a board suspended &om a single 

moveable pulley pulls downwards at one end of a rope 
which passes under the moveable pulley and over a 
pxdley fixed to a beam overhead, the other end of the 
rope being fixed to the same beam. What is the 
smallest proportion of his whole weight with which 
the man must pull in order to raise himself?. — Prelim, 
Scientific M.B, Exam., 1869. 

21. With what force would he require to pull upwards, if the 

rope, before coming to his hand, passed under a pulley 
fixed to the ground, as well as round the other two 
pulleys ?--i5., 1869. 

22. In the third system of pulleys, in which each string is 

attached to the weight, each pulley weighs 3^ ozs. 

Find the weight which will be supported by the pulleys 

alone, when there are five moveable pulleys. — /&., 1872. 
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23. In the third system of pulleys, in which each string is 

attached to the weight, show that the power multiplied 
by its descent equals the weight multiplied by its 
ascent, neglecting the weights of the pulleys and all 
friction. — PreUm. Scient, Exam,, 1873. 

24. Suppose that we have four weightless puUeys, three 

moveable and one fixed, forming an example of the 
first system, and that the weight is a man weighing 
160 lbs., find what pull the man must exert on the 
power end of the rope in oxder to raise himself there- 
by*— i&., 1874. 
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CHAPTER vn. 

THEOBT OF EQUILIBBIUM. 

XVn. General Considerations — Forces in the 
same Straight Line^ 

§ 108« Problem of Statics.— The problem of 
statics is to determine the conditions imder which seve- 
ral forces acting on a body produce equilibrium. To 
solve this problem, it is often convenient to find the 
single force, if one exists, that will produce the same 
effect as the other forces taken together. This 
single force, which can replace several other forces, 
is called the resultant^ and the forces themselves are 
called components. The resultant being determined, 
lihe problem of statics is solved when the force is 
found which will keep this resultant in equilibrium. 
We shall be occupied, therefore, for some time in 
finding the resultant of forces acting in different 
directions. 
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§ 109. Xefhod of ertiTnating and representing 

Statical Force8.-^Forces in statics are supposed to 
be prevented by some kind of resistance from pro- 
ducing motion. They are generally measured by 
i^epressure they are capable of producing to reckoned 
in weight. The knowledge of a force implies the 
knowledge of (1) its point of application, (2) its direc> 
tion, (3) its magnitude. 

All these elements can be represented geometri- 
cally. A straight, line can be drawn from any point 
and in any direction ; and if a unit of length repre- 
sent a unit of force, the number of units of length 
in the line will represent the number of imits of 
force. Or, two forces P and Q will be represented 
by two lines, -4 5 and CD, when P: Qy.AB: CD. 
Care should be taken to distinguish the force A B 
from the force BA^ since these two forces, though 
equal in magnitude, act in opposite directions. 

§ 110. Forces in flie same Straight Line. — ^If 

two forces act upon a body it is clear that in order 
that they ahould produce no effect lihey must act (1) 
at the same point, (2) in opposite directions, and (3) 
they must be equal in magnitude. 

If instead of two we have several forces acting at 
a point and in the same straight line, it is evident, 
that for equilibrium the tendency to motion in one 
direction must be counterbalanced by the tendency 
to motion in the opposite direction, or the sum of the 
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ibrces in one direction must equal the sum of the 
forces in the opposite direction ; ue. the algebraical 
sum of the forces must vanish. 

If Xi, X2, X3...be the several forces and 2 (X) 
denote their algebraical sum, then the condition of 
equilibrium is 2 {X) = 0. 

§ 111. Forces in Egmlibrium acting at a 

Point. — Since the resultant is that force which pro- 
duces the same effect as all the other forces taken 
together, it is evident that when the forces produce 
equilibrium their joint effect equals zero, or the 
resultant vanishes. The resultant being determined, 
the conditions of equilibrium are the conditions that 
must hold good in order that this resultant should 
become zero. The solution of the equation B = O, 
when E is the nimaerical value of the resultant, will 
always determine the conditions of equilibrium when 
several forces act at a point. 

If any number of ibrces acting at a point be in 
equilibrium, and one of them be removed, the resul- 
tant of all the rest is equal in magnitude, but oppo- 
site in direction to the removed force ; for, since the 
forces were originally in equilibrium, the removal of 
one force must destroy the equilibrium, since all 
the other forces scjrved to counteract the effect of 
this one. But the single force which will counteract 
the effect of another force is one equal in magnitude 
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and opposite in direction, and therefore a force equal 
in magnitude to the removed force, but opposite in 
direction, produces the same effect as all the remain- 
ing forces, or, the removed force reversed is the 
resultant of the rest. 

§ 112. It will be seen that when forces are in 
equilibrium motion may be produced either by the 
removal of one of the forces or the application of a 
new one. A balloon resting in mid-air will begin to 
rise if some ballast be thrown out, or to sink if gas 
be allowed to escape. A body in motion may be 
acted upon by one force only; but to preserve a 
body in equilibrium two forces at least must co- 
operate. 

§ 113. The resultant of any number of forces 
phould be carefully distinguished from the force that 
keeps them in equilibrium; for these two forces 
though equal in magnitude are opposite in direction. 



EXERCISES. 

1. A body rests on a perfectly smooth table, and to one end 

of it is tied a string which is stretched by weights of 
3 ozs., 5 ozs.i and 7 ozs. ; and to the other end a string 
that is stretched by weights of 1 oz., 8 ozs., and 2 ozs. ; 
what additional weight is necessary to preserve equili- 
brium? 

2. A string A D ia suspended at ^ ; at ^, a point in the 

same string, a weight of 3 ozs. is attached, at C a 
weight of 4 ozs., at 2) a weight of 5 ozs.; find the 
tension in each part of the string. 
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3. If a force of 13 lbs. be represented by a line of 6^ ins., 

what line would represent a force of 7^ lbs. ? 

4. The diagonal of an oblong is 5 ins., and one of its sides 

is 3 ins. Two forces acting in the same straight line 
are to one another as the sides of the oblong; what 
length of line wonld represent the force necessary to 
produce equilibrium? 



XVnL Composition of Forces acting at a Pointy hut 
not in the same Straight Line, 

§ 114. We will, first, consider the case of two 
forces acting at a point but not in the same straight 
line. 

It has been seen in Lesson 11. that if A, OB 
represent two velocities with which a body tends to 
move, then C, the diagonal of the parallelogram 
formed about A and B, represents the resultant 
velocity, and C is the point which the body would 
reach in the time occupied in passing fi*om to J or 
from to B. What is true of velocities is true of 
the forces that would produce them, and if O^ and 
B represent two forces, C represents the force 
equivalent to both, and C the force that would 
keep them in equilibrium. This proposition, known 
as the Parallelogram of Forces, follows at once from 
Newton's second law of motion, and may be enun- 
ciated thus : — 

Jf two forces acting at a point he represented in 
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nuufnitude and direction by the sides of a parallelo" 
gram, the resultant of these two forces will be reprc' 
'sented in magnitude and direction by the diagonal of 
the parallelogram passing through this point. 

§ 115. This proposition may be experimentally 
verified by passing a fine thread over two smooth 
pulleys fixed to a wall, as in the adjoining figure. 
From the ends of the string hang two weights P and 

Fio. 49. 




Q, and to some point in the string a third weight R 
is attached. When these weights are in equilibrium 
it will be found that a parallelogram may be con- 
structed the sides and diagonal of which are pro- 
portional to the three weights. Thus, if P, Q and 
i? be in equilibrium at 0, and C be taken to 
represent J?, and Ca, (75 be drawn parallel to 05, 
A, then Oa, Ob, OC will represent P, Q, and B 
respectively. In other words, it will be found that 

Oa: OC:: P: i?, and 05: OC:: Q: 2?. 
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§ 116. Resultant of several Forces acting at 
the same point in different directions. — ^Let Pp 
P2, P3, and F4 be forces acting at a point 0. 

Let A represent Pi 
„ OB „ Pa 
,j C „ P3 
„ 02) „ P4. 

Then by the foregoing proposition the resultant 
of Pj and P2 is a force represented by a ; and if 

Fig. 60. 



this be combined with C, the new force represented 
by b, will be the resultant of Pj, P2, and F^, By 
combining this resultant with P4, we obtain c the 
resultant of Pj, P2, Ps and P4 ; and in the same way 
the resultant of any number offerees may be obtained. 

The above method shows how the resultant of 
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any number of forces may, theoretically, be obtained. 
In actual work, so many mathematical difficulties 
arise that in most cases it will be found convenient 
to employ another method, which will be presently 
considered. 

§ 1 17. Formula for the Besultant of two Forces 
acting at a point.-— Let OA,OB represent F and Q, 
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two forces acting at 0. Complete the parallelogram 
A B C. Then C represents the resultant. 
From C draw CD perpendicular to Oil or A 
produced. Then, since A C equals OB, AC repre- 
sents Q. By Euclid IT. 12 and 13 : 

0C^ = 0A^ + AC^±2 0A.AD or 
B^=zF^+Q^±2FxAD 

The upper sign + referring to hg. 11., and the 
lower sign — to fig. I. 

Thus R can be found in terms of F and Q, when* 
ever the value of AD can be expressed in terms of 
A C. This, we shall see, is in many cases possible 
without the aid of trigonometry. 
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§ 118. Special Cases of the General Formula. — 
(1) Let the two forces act at right angles. Then, 

since Z. -B ^ is a right angle C> = ^* + A C» 
i.e, ^ r= pa + Q«, or J2 = -• (P> + Q«). 

(2) Let the angle BOAhe 30''. Then in fig. 
51 IL, the angle CAD=:BO^BSidAD = AC^ 

(3) Let the angle B A he 45**. Then the 
angle CAD^^tb^'mdAD^zAC-^ 

or 5« = P2 + Q»+ ^/2PQ. 

In the same way, by reference to Gg, 51, L, the 
values of E^ may be found when the angle ^ 0^ is 
120^ 135% or 150°. 

The foregoing results may be arranged and 
remembered in the following form :-» 

If the angle between the forces be 

30% i2« = P« + Q« + v'3 . P Q 

if 45% i?2 =, p« + Q2 H- V2 . P Q 
60% It» = F^ -^^ Q^ + PQ 

90% B^ z=z pi •]• Q^ 
120% J?» = P« + Q« - PQ 

135% J?a = pa 4- Q* - V2 - P Q 

150% i^a = P« + Q« - ^/3 . P Q. 

It will be seen that the several values of the 
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resultant lie between two extreme values when the 
angle BOA is 0^ and 180^. In these cases 
i? = P+Q andP— Q respectively. Hence R^ 
is always between P* + Q* -f ^/^ • P Q, and 
P* + Q* - a/4 . P Q. 

§ 119. Examples. — (1) Single moveable pulley 
with cords inclined. In considering pulleys we 
omitted cases in which the cords are inclined. Let 
C be a SLDgle moveable pulley with cords inclined at 
any of the above-mentioned angles. Then it is clear 

Fig. 52. 




that the weight W is equal to the resultant of the 
tensions in the cords CA^ CB, and these two tensions 
are equal to each other and to the power P. If the 
angle between the threads be 60®, 

TF»=P2 + P« + PxP = 3P» 

W 
.-. W= ^3 . P or -p = ,.3. 

In the same way the ratio of Wto P may be 
jbimd when the cords are inclined at other angles. 
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(2) Two equal forces act along C B, B A two 
sides of the equilateral triangle ABC; find their 
resultant. The lines C B, B A are inclined at an 
angle of 120°. 

/. E^ = P^ ^ Q^ " F Q, or if each of the forces 
equal P, 

i?^ = pa + pa - pa, or Jg = P. 

Hence, the resultant of two equal forces inclined 
at an angle of 120° is equal to either of them. 

The directions in which two or more forces act 
are often indicated by saying that the forces act along 
the sides of a figure the angles of which are known. 
Thus two forces acting along B G, BA act at an 
angle of 60°. 

§ 120. Besnltant of three Forces acting at a 
point but not in the same plane. — ^Let OA^ OB, 
C represent P„ Pq, P3 acting at O. Then the 

Fio. 63. 




resultant of P^ and P3 is represented by D, the 
diagonal of the parallelogram C D A, and the 
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resultant of this force and P^ is represented by O Ej 
the diagonal of the parallelogram 2^ jEJ Z), and of 
the parallelopiped of which the three lines OAyOB, 
O C are edges. 

If the three forces act at right angles to one 
another : 

§ 121. The Besnltant is always nearer to the 

greater force. — The line C is said to be nearer to 

Fio. 54. 




A. 

O A than to B, when the angle it makes with A 
is less than the angle it makes with B, Let O A 
and B represent two forces P and Q, of which 
P is the greater. Complete the parallelogram O A 
C B. Then OA=zBC; and since B C is greater 
than B the angle C OB is greater than the angle 
OCB. B\itthea,ngleOCB= Z.COA .\ ^COB 
is greater than /i C A, and therefore C is nearer 
to OA than to OB. 

§ 122. The greater the angle between two 
forces, the less is their resultant. — Let P and Q 

be two forces and let the angle between them be, 
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first, A OB, and secondly. A' B\ and let the angle 
A* OB' be greater than A B. Then, since B 
= OB" and BC = B' C\ and the angle OBC is 
greater than the angle B' C, it follows that C is 

Fig. 55. 




greater than C. Hence the resultant decreases as 
the ancrle between the forces increases. 

§ 123. If two forces are represented hy AB and 
A C, the sides of a triangle, then their resultant will 
be represented by twice A Z), where D bisects B (\ 

Fxo. 56. 




the base of the triangle. For, if .the parallelogram 
A B E Chit completed, A E represents the resultant 
of the two forces, and A E = 2 . A D, since the 

N 2 
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diagonals of a parallelogram bisect each other. The 
line A D is called the median line of the triangle 
ABC. 



EXERCISES. 

1. A particle is acted upon by two forces of 10 lbs. and 

12 lbs., one of which is inclined at an angle of 80° 
to the vertical, and the other at an angle of 40° to 
the Tertical and on the other side of it; find the 
magnitude of the single force which would produce 
the same effect as these two conjointly. 

2. Find the resultant of two forces acting at an angle of 

45°, one of which is twice the other. 

3. Two forces, one of which is three times the other, 

act along the adjacent sides of a square; find the 
resultant. 

4. Three equal forces act along the sides A B, B Cf DC of 

a square AB CD; find the resultant. 

5. Forces of 8 lbs. and 10 lbs. act at an angle of 60^; find 

their resultant. 

6. The resultant of two forces that act at right angles to 

one another is 145 lbs., and one of the forces is 144 lbs. ; 
find the other. 

7. Two forces whose magnitudes are as 3 to 4 act at a point 

in directions at right angles, and produce a resultant of 
2 lbs. ; find the forces. 

8. The directions of two forces acting at a point are inclined 

to each other (1) at an angle of 60°, (2) at an angle 
of 120°, and the respective resultants are in the ratio 
y/l '. a/S ; compare the magnitude of the forces. 
0. Forces of 4 lbs. and 5 lbs. act along the sides AB^B C ci 

an equilateral triangle ; find the resultant. 
10. A boat is moored in a stream by two ropes fastened to 
each bank, and inclined to the direction of the stream 
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at angles of 160° and 120° respectively. The force of 
the stream is equal to 500 lbs., and the tension in one 
of the strings is 300 lbs. ; find the tension in the other. 

1 1. Two forces of 4 ozs. and 3 \/ 2 ozs. act at an angle of 

45°, and a third force of V42 ozs. acts at right angles 
to their plsAe at the same point ; find their resultant. 

12. Three rods are joined at a point, and at right angles to 

one another, and a weight of 4 ^ 3 lbs. hangs from 
their point of intersection ; find the pressure trans- 
mitted through each rod. 

13. Four equal forces act at a point; the first is at right 

angles to the second, the third is at right angles to the 
resultant of the first two, and the fourth is at right 
angles to the resultant of the other three; find the 
resultant of all four. 

14. Three posts are placed in the ground so as to form an 

equilateral triangle, and an elastic ring is stretched 
round them, the tension of which is 6 lbs. ; find the 
pressure on each post. 

15. Six posts are fixed in the ground so as to form a regular 

hexagon, and a cord is passed twice round them, and 
pulled with a force of 100 lbs.; find the magnitude 
and direction of resultant pressure on each post 



XIX. Geometrical Condition of Equilibrium- when 
two or more Forces act at a Point. 

§ 124. Triangle of Forces.— If 0^ and O 5 be 
two forces acting at O, and the parallelogram OA B'G 
be completed, C will represent the resultant of 
these two forces, and C reversed or CO will keep 
O A and B in equilibrium. Since A C equals 
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Bf the three forces represented hy OA, A C, and 
C will be in equilibrium. Conversely, if three 
forces acting, at a point are in equilibrium, since any 
one reversed equals the resultant of the others, the 

Fig. 57. 




three forces can be represented by the sides of a 
triangle taken in order. 

If a triangle be drawn anywhere else, with its 
sides respectively equal to the sides of the triangle 
AC, it can be made to coincide with it, and will 
therefore represent the magnitude of the three forces 
in equilibrium. 

The proposition known as the triangle offerees 

is generally enunciated thus : — 

'If three forces acting at a point be in equilibrium, 
and if any triangle be drawn, the sides of which are 
respectively parallel or perpendicular to their diieo- 
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tioQs, the forces will be to one another as the sides 
of the triangle ; and, conversely, if the three forces 
are to one another as the sides of the triangle, they 
will be in equilibrium.* 

§ 125. The proposition thus enunciated may be 
stated more generally, for the sides of a triangle may 
represent the magnitudes of the forces, though they 
are neither parallel nor perpendicular to their direc- 
tions. Nothing more is necessary than that the 
triangle shall be such as is capable of being taken 
up and twisted into parallelism with the sides. In 
other words, if three forces acting at a point be in 
equilibrium, and there be a triangle which can be so 
moved that its sides shall become respectively parallel 
to the directions of the forces, then the sides of this 

Fig. 58. 




triangle, taken in order, will represent the forces; 
and conversely if the three forces can be represented 
by the sides of such a triangle, they will be in 
equilibrium. 

Thus, if P, Q and B be three forces in equilibrium 
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and A B C SL triangle, the sides of which can be 
brought into parallelism with the directions of the 
forces, then 

f:Q:B::ab:BC: ca. 

It is necessaiy to observe that if the sides of the 
triangle be not taken in order they will represent two 
forces and their resultant. Thus, AByBCj and A C 
represent P, Q, and their resultant R, 

This proposition, viz. the triangle of forces, is the 
statical supplement to the parallelogram of forces, as 
it gives the geometrical conditions of equilibrium 
when three forces act at a point. 

§ 126. Examples. — (1) Equilibrium on the in- 
clined plane. — ^When a heavy body is supported on 

Fio. 5d. 




an inclined plane whether by a force parallel to the 
plane or parallel to the base, the relation between 
the forces in equilibrium can be deduced from the 
triangle of forces. 
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First, Let the force F act parallel to the plane 
A B. Let W be the weight of the body, and R the 
normal pressure or reaction of the plane. Then F, 
Wy and R are supiK)sed to be in equilibrium. Pro- 
duce -4 C to 5' and make AB ^AB. From B' 
draw B' C perpendicular to ^ jS. Then the triangle 
ABf (y is in every respect equal to the triangle 
ABC, and its sides are respectively parallel to the 
directions of the three forces. Therefore the sides 
of the triangle A B' C represent the forces P, TF, R, 
But the triangle A B^ C is onlj a new position of 
the triangle ABC, which the original triangle can 
be made to assume. 

/. P: W: R:: C'A:AB':B' c 

::A ClABlBC 

P^AC_h .F _AC _h 
W AB'^l R BC V 



or 



Fig. 60. 




B C A' 

Secondly. Let the force F act parallel to the base 
of the plane. Then the triangle ABC can be 
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twisted into tbe position A* B* C\ in wbich case 
CA' is parallel to P, ^' ^ to i?, and ^' C to TT 

.\P: R: w::ca:ab:bc 



or 



^^CA^h ^P^CA^h 
R AB l^ W BC 6' 



(2) Two strings are each tied to a weight of 
25 ozs. at Cj and their other extremities are attached 
to two weights P and Q, which hang over the smooth 
pegs A and B^ in the same horizontal line. If 
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'^w=a5 



il (7 be 3 inches, and ^ C be 4 inches, and ABheh 
inches, find P and Q. 

Here the three forces are W=^ 25 ozs. and P and 
Q the tensions in the strings C A, CB» They act 
at the point G ; and since 5* = 4* + 3^, it follows 
that the angle A C-B is a right angle (Euc. I. 48). 
Since AB^ BC, and C A are respectively perpendi- 
cular to the directions of W, of the tension in A (7, 
and of the tension m BC, the triangle ABC re- 
presents the three forces in equilibrium, and 
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::5;4:3 

I W= 20 Dzs., and Q = I PTsr 15 ozs. 
5 5 



(3) Reqxiired the least horizontal force necessary 
to draw a heavy wheel over an obstacle the height of 
which is A, situated on the horizontal plane on which 
the wheel rests. 

Let W be the weight of the wheel, r its radius, 
and let P be the force which is just able to lift the 
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wheel over the obstacle. Let -4 ^ be the wheel 
just rising from the ground. Let Bhe the obstacle 
over which it is to be drawn, and P the force re- 
quired. Then , if the wheel be on the point of moving, 
the three forces in equilibrium are P and W at (7, 
the centre of the wheel, and the reaction B of the 
obstacle B acting at 0, at right angles to the cir- 
cumference of the wheel, and therefore likewise 
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})a8sing through C. Now, it will be seen that the 
sides of the triangle G D are respectivelj parallel 
to the directions of the forces, and are, therefore, 
proportional to them. Hence 

P:R: W:\ DO:OC: CD 



P _ DO_V{t^- CD^) _ Vr*-(r-A)2 



or ^ — — = 



W CD 



CD 



r^h 



« • X — . rr • 

r — A 



§ 127. Polygon of Forces. — 11 any number of 
forces Pi, Pj, Pj, P4, P5 . . . . acting at a point 
be represented hj A B, B C, C D, D E, E A.xhe 
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sides of a closed polygon taken in order, the forces 
shall be in equilibrium ; and if the forces be in equi- 
librium, they shall be capable of being represented 
by the aides of a polygon. 

Join AG^ AD. Then A C represents the resul- 
tant oi A B and B C; and A D represents the resul- 
tant of ^ C and C A «•«• of A B,B C, and C D; 
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and A E represents the resultant of A D and D E, 
i.e. of AB, B C, C D, and DE; therefore, E A 
together with A B, B C, C D, and D E produces 
equilibrium. Hence Pj, P^, P3, P4, -P5 represented 
by the sides of the polygon, taken in order, are in 
equilibrium. The converse may be similarly proved. 

If the lines representing the forces do not form a 
closed polygon, that is, if E A' drawn parallel to P5, 
and representing it in magnitude, does not meet A B 
in A J the forces are not in equilibrium. In this case 
the line joining the points A A' represents the resul- 
tant of the forces, and A' A would keep them in 
equilibrium. In fig. 50, § 116, it will be seen that 
A a b c ia SLU open polygon, the sides of which 
represent Pj, P^, P3, and P4, and that c the line 
closing it represents their resultant. 



EXEECISES. 

1. Three forces whose magnitudes are as 3 : 2 : 7 act at a 

point ; can they be equilibrium ? 

2. Three equal forces act at a point; what triangle will 

represent them ? 

3. Two forces acting at a point are represented hj AB the 

base, and CA one of the sides of an isosceles triangle; 
find the resultant. 

4. A string fixed at its extremities to two points in the same 

horizontal line supports a ring weighing 10 ozs. ; the 
two parts of the string contain an angle of 60° ; find 
the tension. 

5. Three forces of 20 lbs., 40 lbs., 50 lbs. act at the. same 
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point, and make angles of 30^ 60*^, and 90® respectively 
with a given straight line ; determine their resultant. 

6. A weight of 48 lbs. is supported by two strings which 

are respectively 3 ft. and 4 ft. long; and are fastened 
to points in the same horizontal line at such distances 
apart that the strings make right angles with each 
other ; find the tension in each. 

7. Show that three forces acting at a point» but not in the 

same plane, cannot be in equilibrium. 

8. ABCDEF is a, regular hexagon, and forces represented 

by the lines AB, AC, AD.AE, AF act at A; find 
their resultant. 

9. Two forces acting at a point are represented by the semi- 

diagonals AOy OD, of & parallelogram ADB C; show 
which of .the sides represents their resultant. 

10. Three forces acting at a point are represented by three 

adjacent sides of a regular hexagon taken in order; 
find their resultant. 

11. A boat is moored to two points on opposite banks, 

so that the line joining them is perpendicular to the 
direction of the stream and 15 ft. in length. The two 
strings make a right angle with each other, and one 
of them is 12 ft. long, and the force of the stream is 
equivalent to 20 lbs. ; find the tension in each string. 

12. Three fiexible strings A^ B, and C are fisistened to a 

small smooth ring ; A and C pass without friction over 
two fixed pulleys ; what weight must be attached to B 
in order that the forces acting on the ring may be in 
equilibrium in each of the following cases : — 

(a) Weight hung to A ^ 9 ozs., weight hung to C « 9 ocs. ; 
angle between the strings A and C = 120**. 

(h) Weight hung to ^ = ozs., weight hung to C » 9 ozfl. ; 
angle between the strings ^ 180®. 

(c) Weight hung to ^ = 9 ozs., weight hung to C » 18 oes. ; 

angle between the strings » 150®. 

(d) Weight hung to ^ = 9 ozs., weight hung to C b 12 ozs. ; 
' angle between the strings » 90®. 
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XX. Resolution of Forces — Analytical Conditions of 
Equilibrium when any number of Forces act 
at a Point, 

§ 128. When a single force is replaced by others 
-which together produce the same effect it is said to 
be resolved, and the several resolved parts are called 
components. 

If a weight be pulled along a road by a string 
inclined to it at an angle, it is evident that a part only 
of the force employed is used in drawing the weight 
along the road, whilst the remainder tends to liil it 
ojff the road. That force which produces in a certain 
direction the same effect as another force acting in a 
different direction is called its resolved part in that 
direction. 

§ 129. It is evident from the parallelogram of 
forces that any single force can have two components 

Pig. 64. 




in any directions whatever, since the same straight 
line may be the diagonal of any number of different 
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parallelograms. The most convenient components 
into which a force can be resolved are those the 
directions of which are at right angles to each other. 
Thus, if P be a force acdng at 0, and represented hj 
O A, then, since OA is the diagonal of the rectangle 
A B C, the two forces represented hj B and 
O C produce the same effect as P ; and if we call X 
the force acting along Cy and Y the force acting 
along 05, P« = Z«+ T\ 

This method of resolution is the simplest, because 
no part of X aids or opposes Y. Neither component 
has any part in the other. 

§ 130. The projection of a force in any line 
represents the resolved part of the force along 

4 



o 
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that line. — ^From the preceding it follows that the 
resolved part of -4 in the direction a? is repre- 
sented by the line intercepted between and the 
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foot of the perpendicular let fall from A on the line 
O x; and if O' a/ be drawn parallel to a;, and 
O 0', A B' be drawn perpendicular to 0' x\ then 
O' B' ^ B, Hence 0' B' represents the resolved 
part of -4 in the direction O a/. But 0' B* is 
called the projection of A on the line O' x'. 
Therefore the resolved part of a force in any line 
equals the projection of that force on the given line. 

§ 131. Forces may very often be compoimded by 
this method of resolution with greater facility than 
by the parallelogram of forces. For, if each of the 
several forces acting at a point be resolved along the 
same two lines, the sum of their components in 
either direction can at once be found, and the system 
is thus reduced to two forces at right angles. 

§ 132. To find the resnltant of any nnmber of 
forces acting at a point in different directions and 
in the same plane. — Take three forces Pi, Pg, P3, 
represented hjOA, OB and C respectively. Take 
X x^, yjfy two straight lines at right angles through 0. 
Project -4, 5, and C on eacH of these lines. 
Then the three forces may be replaced by Z and 
0L\ hj OM and Jifjhj N and N', But 
Ly OM, and iV act in the same straight line, and 
therefore their resultant X is iheir algebraical sum. 
Also, L', OM', ON' act ia one straight line and 
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Thus Ae arigmal fcroes P^, P^ and F^ are eqaiYaigu 




to Xand Fat r^iit an^ei^ i^ere 

and r=OZ' + OJr-Oiy'; 

and if £ be ^ resoliant of Xand F, m;. of all the 
farces, 

iP = X« + T». 

In the same waj the resultant of anj number of 
&arcea may be obtained. Hencey if an j nomber of 
forces act at a pointy and two lines be drawn tbroogh 
this point at ri^t an^es to each other, and if X and 
Y be the algebraic smns of the components of these 
Ibrcesalong these linesrespectiTely, then J^'ssX' + J*, 
where R is the resultant of all the fiirces. 

This method of finding the resoUant of any nun* 
ber of forces exemplifies the scientific method known 
as analysis and synthesis. The method we before 
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considered, which consisted of finding the resul- 
tant of two forces and combining this with a third 
fierce, and the new resultant with a new force con- 
tinualljr, was an illustration of synthesis onlj. 

§ 133. Ezample8.^(l) Three forces of 4, 5, 
and 6 lbs. act at a point The angle between the 
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r 



first and second is 45°, and between the second and 
third 75**. Find their resultant. 

It is generally convenient to take the line of 

action of one of the forces as the line x. Draw 

Oy at right angles to it, through O. Project the 

o 2 
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forces along Ox and Oy. Then if OA, OBy O C 
represent Pj, P„ and P, we have 

X^OA'\-OM'^ON 
= 4 + A -3 = 1 +-4; 



r=oiif' + oiv^'= A.-I-3 ,/3 

and i^.= (l-,^^)V(^^ + 3.3)' 

= i{(-/2 + 5)« + (5 + 3v'6)*} 
= 53 + 5^2 + 15 V6 

.*. i? = 10 nearly. 

« 

If Om be taken equal to OA-^OM-- OiV; and 
V be taken equal to OM' -^ ON' ; and if w r, vr 
be drawn parallel to Oy and x respectively O r 
will represent the resultant, and this line will be 
found to measure a little less than ten units. 

(2 \ To find the resultant of equal forces when 
the angle between them is 16°. — Let the line a? be 
so taken that it makes an angle of 30° with one 
force and 45° with the other, in which case the angle 
between the forces will be the difference of 45° and 
30°, that is, 15°. Draw Oy at right angles to x. 

P P 

The projections of Pj are —land — - 

„ P, ^"^^^ and ^. 
But P, = P, 
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i2« = 



V v/2 2. 

••. 5 = P(l-98--) 

Fia. 68. 
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§ 134. Conditions of EqnilibriniQ when any 
nnmber of Forces act at a Point. — If the forces are 
in equilibrium it is evident that the resultant must 
be zero ; and since R^ = -Z"* + F*, it follows that 
X^ + y« —. when the forces are in equilibrium, 
and consequently X = and F = 0. Hence, i/ 
any number of forces acting at a point are in equili- 
brium the algebraical sums of the components of these 
forces, along any two straight lines drawn at right 
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angles to each other through this point, must separately 
vanish. 

The conditions of eqnilibriiun thus found are 
called the analytical conditions, because the forces 
are analysed into their components. Remembering 
what X and T represent, these two conditions will 
be indicated by the equations 

(i)jr=o 
(2) r=o. 



EXERCISES. 

1. Two equal forces acting at a point make angles of 30^ 

and 45° with opposite sides of the same straight line ; 
find their resultant. 

2. Two forces of 6 lbs. and 10 lbs. acting at a point indnde 

an angle of 105° ; find the resultant. 

3. Two forces of 8 lbs. and 10 lbs. act at right angles; find 

the resultant by resolving each along two directions 
at right angles, one of which makes an angle of 30^ 
with one of the forces. 

4. Three forces of 4, 5, and 6 ozs. act at a point and include 

angles of 60° and 75° ; find their resultant. 

5. Three equal forces act at a point, and the angle included 

between the first and second is 30°, between the second 
and third 105° ; find the resultant. 

6. Five forces of 5, 2, 4, 3, and 6 ozs. act at a point and 

include angles of 46°, 75°, 60°, and 90°; find the 
magnitude of the force which will keep them in 
equilibrium. 

7. Show why the traces of a horse ought always to be 

parallel to the road along which he is pulling. 
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8. A man pulls a weight by means of a rope along a road 
with a force of 20 lbs. The rope makes an angle of 
30° with the road. Find the force he would need to 
apply parallel to the road. Does the inclination of 
the road alter the answer ? 

Q. Find the magnitude of the force which will keep in 
equilibrium two forces of 2 lbs. and 4 lbs., (1) at an 
angle of 16°, (2) at an angle of 76°. 

10. The resultant of two forces acting at a point is 4 lbs., 

and the angle between them is 150°* One of the com- 
ponents is 4 lbs. ; find the other. 

11. Let AB Chea. triangle, and lines be drawn from A^ B, C 

to the middle points of the opposite sides. If three 
forces acting from At B, C, respectively be represented 
by these three lines the forces will be in equilibrium, 

12. Three forces act at a point, and include angles of 90° 

and 45°. The first two forces are each equal to 2 P, 
and the resultant of them all is ^/lO P; find the 
third force. 

13. Indicate the forces that maintain a kite in equilibrium. 

14. Find the resultant of three forces, the least of which is 

10 lbs., which are represented by, and act along OA, 
OBt Cy two sides and the diagonal of an oblong 
whose area is 60 square inches, and shorter side 5 ins. 

15. A man and a boy pull a heavy weight by ropes inclined 

to the horizon at angles of 60° and 30° vnth forces of 
80 lbs. and 100 lbs. The angle between the two 
vertical planes of the cords is 30°; find the single 
horizontal force that would produce the same efifect. 

16. The resultant of two equal forces is 56 lbs., and the in- 

cluded angle is 15° ; find the forces. 

17. A weight of 10 lbs. is supported by two strings, one of 

which makes an angle of 30° with the vertical, the 
other 45° ; find the tension in each string. 

18. Three forces each of 10 lbs. act at the same point ; the 

first makes an angle of 30° with the second, and the 
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second an angle of 60° with the third ; calculate the 
magnitude of the single force which with them will 
produce equilibrium. 



XXI. Forces riot meeting at a Point — Parallel 

Forces. 

§ 135. Parallel forces are those acting at different 
points of a body and in directions parallel to one 
another. If they act in the same direction they are 
called like forces ; if in opposite directions, unlike. A 
pair of horse? harnessed to a carriage is an example 
of two like parallel forces. 

§ 136. Besnltant of two Parallel Forces.— If 

two forces are parallel and act in the same direction , 
it is evident that their joint effect is the sum of their 
separate effects ; and if they act in opposite directions 
it is equal to their difference. • 

The magnitude of the resultant of parallel forces 
is, therefore, the same as of forces in the same straight 
line, t.6.', is equal to their algebraical sum. 

It has been shown (§ 121) that when two forces 
act at a point their resultant is nearer to the greater 
force. If the forces act in like directions, from or 
towards the same parts, the resultant will be found 
to act between them ; if in imlike directions, it will 
be found to act outside both forces, as shown in the 
annexed diagram (fig. 69). This proposition is 
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equally true when the forces are parallel, i.e., when 
the point is infinitely distant. But when the forces 
are parallel the nearness of the resultant to either of 
the forces can be more ea^ly estimated than when 
the forces are inclined at an angle, since it can be 
exactly measured by the perpendicular distance of the 
direction of the resultant from that of each of the 

Pio. 69. 





forces. In parallel forces it is found that the result- 
ant is as much nearer to the greater force as that force 
is greater than the lesser force, and acta between like 
and outside unlike parallel forces. Hence parallel 
forces are only a particular case of those which we 
have already considered. 

If P and Q be two parallel forces, like in fig. 70, i., 
and unlike in fig. 70, ii., the resultant R will act be- 
tween P and Q in fig. i., and outside them in fig. ii. ; 
but in both cases, if P is greater than Q, R will be as 
much nearer to P as P is greater than Q ; i.e., R^'s 
perpendicular distance from P will be as many tinic^s 
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less than Rs perpendicular distance from Q as P is 
greater than Q. Hence, if m (7n be perpendicular 
to their directions, 

i. Fio. 70. ii. 





P: Q:: Cm Cm 

and.'. P : Q : : C jB : C J. (by similarity of triangles). 

Hence the magnitude and position of the resul-< 
tant is determined by the equations 

R^P±Q 
and P X C^ = Q ^ CB. 

§ 187. Proof. — The position of the resultant is 
thus explained. We now proceed to prove the above 
proposition. 

I. Like Forces, — Suppose the two forces to be 
acting at A and B, and to be represented by ^ a and 
Bh, At A apply any force X in the direction B A^ 
and at B an equal force X* in the direction AB, 
These forces will produce no effect, since they are 
equal and opposite. 

Draw the diagonals ASjBs'. Then A 8 repre- 
sents Sf the resultant of P and X; and Bs' repre- 
sents S\ the resultant of Q and X', These two pairs 
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offerees can therefore be replaced by S and S'^ If 
the lines As, B s' be produced they will meet at 
some point 0, since the angles XAs^X'Bs^ are 
together less than two right angles ; and the forces 
S and S' may therefore be transferred to 0. 

Draw C parallel to il a or Bh, and resolve S 




into its two components, one along G and the other 
parallel to A J5, and let &' be similarly resolved. 
Then we have X and X acting at in opposite 
directions, and counteracting one another; and P 
and Q acting along C. Hence P 4- Q at C pro- 
duces the same effect as P at ^ and Q at B, and 
therefore the resultant of P and Q ^.cts at C parallel 
to their direction. Let R be the resultant; then 
R = P+ Q. 

Now, the triangle OCA has its sides parallel to 
the directions of P, X, and S, 

A . P OC 

^^^ . •• X^CA 
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Similarly 
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X' 


CB 




Q " 


OC 


< 
• 




CB . 

^ ^ since 

(7.4 


p 


X CA=i 


Q X CB. 



or 



II. Unlike Forces, — Let P and Q be two unlike 
forces acting at A^ and B, and let Q be greater than 
P. At A, and i? apply two equal forces X and JT' in 
the directions BA and -4 B. Then A 8 will repre- 
sent S, the resultant of P and X, and J^s' will 
represent S^, the resultant of Q and ^. Let ^ 8 
and i? 5' meet at 0, Then /S and S' act at 0, and 




may be resolved into their component parts, viz., 
X and X^ parallel to A B destroying one another, 
and P acting along C and Q in the direction of 
C 0. Hence P at A and Q at i? are equivalent to 
a force R equal to Q — P in the direction C 0. 
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Therefore the resultant of P and Q is equal to Q— P, 
and acts parallel to the original forces at the point C. 

Also, sioce the . sides of the triangle AGO are 
parallel to the directions of P, X, and S, and the 
sides of the triangle B C are parallel to the direc- 
tions of Q, X\ and S', we have 

P 
X 

. P 

•• Q 



and 



or 



PC ^^ ^BG 
CA^ Q CO 

— = -^T-- smce A = -a' 
C A 

P X C^= Q X 5(7. 



§ 138 Experimental VerificatioiL — The above 
propositions may be experimentally verified in the 
following way : — 

Let XX he & rod suspended at C Let the two 
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A 



Qr 



B 



■ 



fi 



weights P and Q hang from any two points A and 
B (fig. 73), and let a weight E equal to their sum 
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be attached to the end of a thin cord that passes 
without friction over the pulley •&. Then if the 
weights P and Q be moved till they are in equili- 
brium, and if the distance C A he equal to p^ and 
the distance C B equal g, it will be found that 
P X p = Q X ^. 

Again, let the weight P hang from A^ and let 
the weight Q be fastened to the end of the string 

Fig. 74. 



nC^ 






Qq 



B X.' 



s 



p 



iH' 



that passes over the pulley. Then P and Q are 
two unlike forces, and if Q be greater than P, it 
will be found necessary to hang a weight B! from 
some point B to maintain equilibrium, and if i^ = 
Q -^ P^ and the distance AB ^= p and the distance 
C -B = g, it will be found that P x p = Q x q 
as before. 



§ 139. Examples.— (1) If P = 4 lbs., and Q 
= 5 lbs. be two like. parallel forces, and the distance 
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between their points of application be 12 ins., find 
the position of the resultant. 

Let X equal Rs distance &om P, 
then 12 -a; equals „ „ „ Q 

.% 4 X a: = 5 (12 - a?) = 60 - 6 a? 
/, a; = 6f and 12 — a: = 5J. 

(2) If the resultant of two unlike parallel forces 
is 12 lbs., and acts at a distance of 5 ins. from the 
greater and 7 ins. from the lesser force, find the 
forces. 

Let P be greater than Q, then J? = P — Q = 12 
and /. P = 12 -h Q 

also 5 X P = 7 X Q 

,-. 5 X (12 + Q) = 7 X Q 

.% Q = iSO Jbs. and P = 42 lbs. 

(3) The resultant of two like forces is 10 lbs., 
and is twice as near to P as to Q ; find the forces. 

P + Q = 10 /. Q = 10 - P, 

Let X be P*8 distance from R, 
Then P. a: = (10 — P) . 2 a? 
/. P == 20 - 2 P 
/. P = 6f lbs. and Q = 3 J lbs. 

§ 140. To find the Position of theBesnltant of 
a number of Parallel Forces acting at different 
points of a rigid body.— Let P„ Pj, P3 . . . be 

parallel forces acting at A, P, C7 . . . Then, the re- 
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sultant ^1, of P, and Pg = -^i + A> and acts at a 
point 0„ such that P^ y. AO^^i^P^ x B O^, Simi- 
larly i?2j the resultant of R^ and P3, acts at a point 
O2, such that ^1 X Oi O2 = P3 X C O2 

or, (Pi + Pj) X Oi O2 = P3 X CO2 

and i?2 = -Pi + ^2 + ^8- 




In the same way, by combining this resultant with a 
new force, and the resultant of these with another 
force, the resultant of any number of parallel forces 
may be obtained. 

§ 141. Centre of Parallel Forces. — The point 

at which the resultant of any number of parallel 
forces acts is called the centre of the forces. It is 
evident from the foregoing investigation that the 
position of the centre of any number of parallel 
forces is independent of the directions of the forces, 
and depends only on their points of application and 
their respective magnitudes. 
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The position of this point may be easily found 
in most cases by the following method : — 

If jPi and P2 ^® *^® forces, and any point ; 
and if through O any line be drawn cutting their 
directions in the points A and B and their resultant 
at C, then P^xOA^P^x^OB^Rx C. 

Since P^ x A C =r P^ x B C, it follows that 
.'.Pi xOA+P^ X 0B=(Pi+P2) X OC=:BxOC, 



Fig. 76. 
A C B 





P. 


'a ' 







Similarly by combining E with P3, and that re- 
sultant with a new force, we can prove that if P,, Pj, 
P3 . . . be any number of parallel forces, x^, x^y 
Xg . . . their respective distances from a point 0, 
along any straight line dra'wn through tliat point, and 
X the distance of their resultant from the same point, 
then Rxss PiXi •{• P2X2 + P^x^ -h . . . 



and 



Pi + Pa + P3 + . . 



§ 142. Equilibrium of Parallel Forces.— If Pi, 
■^2) P3 • • • be forces in equilibrium, some acting in 

one direction, and some in the opposite direction, their 

p 
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resultant equals zero, and the condition of eqni* 
librium is therefore given by the equation 

In this equation forces pulling in opposite direc- 
tions are supposed to have opposite signs; and if 
the point 0, through which the line of reference 
passes, and which may be taken anywhere, lies 
between the forces, some being on one side of it and 
some on the other, a further distinction of sign is 
necessary, and all the distances on one side of O 
must be accounted positive, and those on the other 
side negative. Bearing in mind these distinctions 
of sign, the condition of equilibrium may be thus 
stated : Parallel forces are in equilibrium^ when the 
algebraical sum of the products of the forces into 
their respective distances, from some fixed point, 
measured along a line drawn throvgh that point 
across their directions equals zero. 

This proposition is most important in the solu- 
tion of problems. It is often found convenient to 
take the point O in the line of one of the forces, in 
which case the distance of that particular force from 
O vanishes. 

§ 143. Examples.— (I) A beam AB, 10 ft. 
long, the weight of which is 10 lbs., and acts at its 
middle point, is supported on two props, I ft. and 
2 ft. from the ends A and B respectively. From the 
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extremity A a weight of 20 lbs. hangs; find the 
pressure on each prop. 

Here we have two forces acting vertically down- 
wards, viz. 10 lbs and 20 lbs., and the reactions o£ 

Fig. 77. 
A. B 



3 



the two props, which are together equivalent to 
these forces, acting vertically upwards. 

Let P and Q be the pressures on the two props. 

Then P -i- C^ =• 30. Let the fixed point from 
which the distances are to be measured be at ^. 
Then we have 

Pxl + Qx8-10x5-20x0 = 

.•• (30 - Q) + 8 Q = 50 

7Q=.20 /. Q = 2f and P = 27|. 

(2) Weights of 3 ozs., 4 ozs., and 5 ozs. are hung 
on a rod AB, 12 inches long, at distances of 1 inch, 
2 inches, and 8 inches, from the end A (fig. 78). If 
the weight of the rod be 6 ozs. and act at its centre, 
find where the rod must be suspended, that it may 
rest horizontal. 

Here we have a force of 3 oz. at a distance of 
1 inch from A, 

a force of 4 ozs. at a distance of 2 inches from A 

V » ^ » II ti " M » 

and „ „ 6 „ „ „ 6 „ „ 

P2 
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The only ibrce acting in the opposite direction is the 
tension of the string, which is equal to 3 + ^ + 5 
+ ^ :=: 18 ozs^ and is fixed to the rod ^t a distance 
X to be found. 

.\ 18a? = 3 + 4x2 + 5x8+6x6=87 



87 
•. a: = — = 4f inches irora A. 

18 



Fig. 78. 



1 



n 



(3) Four like parallel forces, the magnitudes of, 
which are 2 ozs., 3 ozs., 4 ozs. and 5 ozs., act at the 
four comers S[ a square ; find the position of their 
resultant. 

It is sometimes convenient to combine, first one 
pair of forces, and then another pair, and finaUy to 
combine the two resultants. 

The resultant of the forces 8 and 4 is a force of 
7 ozs. acting at Oj (fig. 79), where B Oi, equals ^B C. 
The resultant of 2 and 5 is a force of 7 ozew acting at 
O2, where A O2 is f of A D. Join Oi 0^ and the 
final resultant will be a force of 14 ozs. acting at the 
point M which bisects Oi 0^' Hence, the centre of 
the forces is situated at a point equally distant from 
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A D and B C and -^^ of oae of the sides from A B 
and xV ^^^ ^ ^* 

Fig. 79. 




§ 144. Besolution of a force into Parallel Com- 
ponents. — A force F may be resolved into two 
parallel components P and Q, provided that P \ Q 
: : (Xb distance from F \ P's distance from F\ and 
either or both of these components may be again 
resolved, provided that the relation between the 
distances of the components from the original force 
is preserved. 



§ 145. Example. — A weight W rests on a 
triangular table at a point in the line joining one of 
tlie angular points with the middle of the opposite 
side, and at a distance from the angular point equal 
to twice its distance from the side. The table is 
supported on three props «t its angular points ; find 
the pressure on each prop. 
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Let Wat E he resolved into two parallel forces 
at D and C. Then, since CJE = 2 EDjike com- 
ponent at D equals twice the component at C> and 



Fio. 8a 




2 W W 2 W 

-5— acts at Z> and -— acts at C. But -^— at 2> 

O o O 

W W 

is equivalent to — at A and -^ at ^ ; therefore, the 

W 
weight W exerts a pressure of -^ on each prop. 

o 



§ 146. Couples.— In § 137, n. we found the 
resultant of two unlike parallel forces P and Q, on 
the supposition that Q was greater than P. Let us 
see what would have happened if Q had been equal 
to P. In this case A a and B sf (fig. 72) would have 
been parallel, and the point through which the 
resultant passes woidd have been infinitely distant. 
It thus appears that two equal and opposite parallel 
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forces Have no resultant, i.e., there is no single force 
tending to produce translation that can replace them. 
Such a pair of forces is called a couple, and the 
perpendicular distance between the forces is called 
their aim. The effect of a couple is to produce 
rotation, and it generally happens that one of the 
forces is replaced by the reaction of a fixed point 
about which the body is free to rotate. The con- 
ditions of equilibrium of a body free to rotate about 
a fixed point will be considered in the next Lesson. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Parallel forces are applied at two points 5 ins. apart, 

and are kept in equilibrium by a third force 3 ins. 
from the one, and 2 ins. from the other. What is the 
ratio of the forces ? 

2. Two men, of the same height, carry on their shoulders 

a pole 6 fb. long, and a weight of 121 lbs. is slung on 
it, 30 ins. from one of the men ; what portion of the 
weight does each man support ? 

3. A beam the weight of which is equivalent to a force of 

10 lbs. acting at its middle point is supported on two 
props at the end of the beam. If the length of the 
beam be 5 ft., find where a weight of 30 lbs. must be 
placed, so that the pressure on the two props may be 
15 lbs. and 25 lbs. respectively. 

4. Two weights of 3 ozs. and 5 ozs. hang at the ends of a 

rod 12 ins. long, and a third weight of 6 ozs. is placed 
3 ins. from the lighter weight; find the position of 
the resultant. 
6. Equal weights hang from the comers of a triangle ; find 
the point at which it must be suspended to rest 
horizontally. 
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6. Equal forces act along AB, B C, D C, AD, the sides of 

a square ; find the resultant. 

7. The ratio of two unlike parallel forces is |, and the 

distance between them is 10 ins. ; find the position of 
the resultant. 

8. The resultant of two unlike forces is 6 lbs., and acts 

8 ins. from the greater force, which is 10 lbs. ; find the 
distance between them. 

9. Forces of 8, 4, 6, 6 lbs. act at distances of 3 ins., 4 ins., 

5 ins., 6 ins. from the end of a rod ; at what distance 
from the same end does the resultant act ? 

10. If a weight rest in the middle of a square rough table, 

will the pressure on each leg be altered if one pair of 
legs be longer than the opposite pair ? 

11. A circular table re^ts on one c^itral leg, and a weight 

of 10 lbs. is placed midway between the centre and 
* circumference ; where must a weight of 8 lbs. be placed 
so as to preserve equilibrium ? 

12. A plank weighing 10 lbs. rests on a single prop at its 

middle point ; if it be replaced by two others on each side 
of it, 3 ft and 5 ft. from the middle point, find the pres- 
sure on each. 

13. To a weightless rigid rod 30 ins. long, weights of 4, 6, 

8, 12 lbs. are fixed at equal distances from one another ; 
where must the rod be suspended to rest horizontally ? 

14. A weightless rod is suspended at a point 3 ins. from one 

end, and a weight of 10 lbs. is hung from the same 
end ; if the rod be 15 ins. long, find the weight that 
must be put at the other end to maintain equilibrium. 

15. If the rod bo heavy, and its weight be equivalent to a 

vertical force of 2 lbs. acting at its middle point, what 
weight must then he placed at the further end ? 

16. Four vertical forces of 4, 6, 7, 9 lbs. act at the four 

comers of a square ; find their resultant. 

17. Find the centre of like parallel forces, 3, 2, 5, 7 lbs., which 

act at equal distances apart along a straight rod 12 ins. 
long. 
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18. A horizontal straight bar 6 ft. long and weighing 16 lbs. 

is supported at each end, and a weight of 48 lbs. is 
hung at 2 ft. from one end; find the pressure upon 
each of the supports. 

19. Three parallel forces of 4 lbs., 5 lbs., and 7 lbs. are applied 

respectively at the centre and two extremities of a 
rigid bar; find their resultant in magnitude and 
position. 

20. A fiat board 12 ins. square is suspended in a horizontal 

position by strings attached to its four comers AB CD, 
and a weight equal to the weight of the board is laid 
upon it at a point 3 ins. distant from the side A B and 
4 ins. from A D ; find the relative tensions in the four 
strings. 



XXII. Forces producing Rotation — Moments, 

§ 147. We have hitherto considered forces, the 
tendency of which has been to produce translation, 
or motion from one place to another ; we have now 
to treat of the tendency of forces to produce rotation 
about some fixed point. 

If a point in a body be supposed fixed, so that 
the body cannot move out of its own place, but is 
free to rotate about that point, a force applied at 
any other point and in a direction that does not pass 
through the fixed point will produce rotation, 

§ 148. The rotatory effect of a force depends 
on : — 

Fvi^st. The magnitude of the force. 
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Secondly, The perpendicular distance of its di- 
rection from \he fixed point. 

In closing a door a small force applied at the 
handle will produce the same effect as a much 
larger force applied at a point nearer to the hinge. 

§ 149. Moment of a Force.— The tendency of a 
force to produce rotation about a fixed point is called 
its moment about that point, and is measured by the 




product of the number of units of force into the 
number of units of length in the perpendicular drawn 
from the fixed point on to the direction of the force. 
Thus if P be a force tending to cause a body to rotate 
about the point 0, and Om be the perpendicular 
drawn from on to its direction, then P if. O m 
measures the rotatory tendency of the force, and is 
called the moment of the force P about the point 0. 

§ 150. Geometrical Measure of the Moment of 
a Force. — If A B represent the magnitude of P, then 
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tlie measure of the moment ia AB x Om, which is 
( qual to twice the area of the triangle A B. 
Hence the moment of a force about a point may be 
measured by twice the area of the triangle which 




has the straight line representing the force for a 
base, and the fixed point for an apex. 

If two triangles having the same apex can be 
shown to be equal, the moments of the forces, re- 
presented by the bases, about that apex will be 
equal also. 

§ 151. The moment of a force about a point in 
its own line of action is evidently nothing, since no 
perpendicular can be let fall on a line from a ppint 
in the same line. 

§ 152. Positive and Ifegative Homents. — In 

considering the action of forces we found it convenient 
to distinguish between positive and negative forces, 
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according as they tended to move the body to the 
right or to the left of a fixed point. In the same 
way it is found desirable to Speak of positive and 
negative moments. The moment of a force is 
said to be positive, when it tends to produce rotation 
in the direction in which the hands of a clock move, 
and negative when its tendency is in the reverse 
direction. 

§ 153. If any point be taken in the line of 
action of the resultant of two Forces the Moments 
of the Forces about this point will be equal. — Let 

Fig. 83. 




P and Q be two ferces acting at C, and let R 
be their resultant. In the line of aetion of R take 
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any point 0, and draw A, B parallel to the 
directions of Q and F respectively. Then COjCA^ 
and GB will represent E, P, and Q, wherever the 
point may be taken. But the moment of the 
force C A about the point is represented by twice 
the area of the triangle GAO (§ 160), and the 
moment ofGBhy twice the triangle GB 0, and 

the triangle C .4 = the triangle G BO. 

.'. The moment of P about equals the moment 
of Q about the same point. 

Or, F X 0711 = Q X On. 

§ 154. Equllibriuni of two Moments. — If two 

forces act at different points of a body which is free 
to rotate about a fixed point they will produce 
equilibrium when their moments about that point are 
equal and opposite. Now, we have seen thiit the 
moments of two forces are equal and opposite about 
«ny point in the line of action of their resultant. 
Hence a body acted upon by two forces will be in 
equilibrium when the point of support is in the line 
of action of the resultant. 

§ 155. Application to Lever.— The lever h|is 
been defined as a rigid rod capable of turning about 
a fixed point called the Fulcrum. We are now able 
to find the conditions of equilibrium on the lever, 
and the relation between the forces acting upon it in 
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other cases than those already conddered. For if 
P and Q be two forces acting at the points A and B 
of a ngid rod of any form, and if the rotatory ten- 
dencies of these forces are equal about the point C 
or fulcrum, then the resultant of P and Q passes 
through O, and the moment of P About C is equal 
and opposite to the moment of Q about the sama 

Fio. 84. 

// \ J 




point. Hence the following propositions hold good 
with respect to the lever, whether the lever be 
straight or bent, and whether the forces are perpen- 
dicular to the arms or not. 

(1) The resultant of the two forces passes 
through the fulcrum of the lever, and is equal to the 
pressure on the fiilcrum. 

(2) The algebraical sum of the moments of the 
forces about the fulcrum equals zero. 
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This latter proposition is generally known as the 
principle of the lever. 

In fig. 84 we see that if the directions of P and 
Q be produced to 0, and a and b represent the 
two forces, and c their resultant, and if c be 
produced to cut AB in C7, then C is the fulcrum, 
and the pressure of the fulcrum is represented by 
Oc, and 

F X Cm= Q X Cn 

where Cm and Cn are perpendiculars drawn ironi 
C to the directions of P and Q. 

§ 156. ExaiiLple8.^(l) A bent lever without 
weight consists of two arms, one of which is twice as 




long as the other, and inclined to each other at an angle 
of 120° ; find the ratio of the weights that murt be 
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suspended from their ends, so that the lever may 
rest with the shorter arm horizontaL 

Let P and Q be the two weights* Taking mo- 
ments about (7, we have 

P X -.4C7 = Q X (7n; 

and since the angle BCnvi 60** 

Cn = \GB:=^A C 

.\P X A C = Q X A a or P = Q. 

(2) A rod the weight of which is 10 lbs. and acts 
at its middle point moves at one end about a hinge 

Fig. 86. 




fW=ioll>. 



and is supported at the other end by a piece of string 
attached to a point, vertically over the hinge, and at a 
distance from it equal to the lettgth of the rod ; find 
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the tension in the string when the rod rests in a 
horizontal position. Let A B he the rod moveable 
about a hinge at ^. Let C B he the string, then 
A C = AB, Let W he the weight of the rod at 
Gy and let T be the tension in B C. 

Then in equilibrium the moment of W about A 
must be equal to the moment of T about A. 

Or, if ii m be drawn perpendicular to C B 

T X Am=: Wx AG 

and Am= — - , and A G = -_- 

V2' 2 

T W 

•.-^ = yorrr=5v/21bs. 



• • 



§ 157. Balances. — When a lever is employed to 
determine the weight of a substance it is called a 
balance. This may consist of a beam supported at 
its middle point, with pans hanging from either end, 
one of which holds the substance to be weighed and 
the other the weights ; or the arms of the beam may 
be of different but fixed lengths and the weight may 
slide upon it ; or the arms themselves may vary by 
the movement of the fulcrum. 

§ 158i The Common Balance. — Here the arms 
are equal, and the beam ia nicely balanced on a 
pivot. 

A balance should be so constructed, that — 



% 
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1. When the weights in the scale-pans are 
equal, the beam should be perfecUj horizontal. 

2. When the weights differ but slightly, the 
deviation of the beam from the horizontal position 



Fro. 87. 




should be considerable. The Bensihility of the 
balance should be delicate. 

3. When disturbed the balance should quickly 
resume its original position. The balance should 
exhibit Btahility* 

If a balance be true, false weights may be de- 
tected by placing them and the substance to be 
weighed alternately in different scale-pans; and if 
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the weights be tiue, a £^se balance may be simi- 
larJy detected. 

§ 159. The time weight of a body can be as- 
certained with a false balance, if the weights used 
are correct, in the foUowing manner : 

Let W be the real weight of a body, and sup- 
pose it found to weigh a lbs. when placed in one 
scale-pan, and b lbs. when placed in the other. Let 
X and y be the arms of the balance, tmknowD. Then 
by the principle of moments 

W X xzsi a X y and W x y ^ b x x 

.% TF* X xy^ab X xy .". TT = ^ab 

Or, the true weight is the square-root of the pro- 
duct of the apparent weights when the body is 
weighed in each scale-pan. 

§ 160. The Common, or Eoman Steelyard. — 
This is a balance with unequal arms. The body to 

Fig. 88. 
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be weighed hangs from the end of one ann of the 
beam, and the weight employed to measure it slides 
on the other arm of the beam. 

Let the beam be suspended at (7, and let w be 
its weight acting at G^ so ^;hat the weight P at the 
}>oint is able to keep the beam in equilibrium. 
Hence w xCG^P x CO. 

Suppose a weight W suspended from By and that 
the beam is in equilibrium when the moveable weight 
P is at A. Then 

WxBC + wxGC=^Py.AC 

=zP X AG + Px OC 
BvLtw X GC=^P X OC 
.\WxBC = PxAO 
W AO 
P BC 

Hence, the distance from the point at which the 
weight P must hang varies directly with the mag- 
nitude of W. 

IiOA = l inch when W= 1 lb. 
0^ = 2 inches „ TT = 2 lbs. 
A =s:S „ „ W= B lbs., and so on. 

§ 161. The Banish Steelyard.— This instru- 
ment consists of a straight bar with a heavy knob at 
one end (fig. 89). The substance to be weighed is 
suspended at the other end, and the fulcrum O is 
moved so as to equate the moment of the body 
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weighed with the moment of the weight of the 
beam. 



Fig. 80. 






5 




Let P equal the weight of the beam at (r, and 
W the weight of the body suspended at B ; then 

Px G0= W X OB 
.\F x(GB^ 0B)= Wx OB 

Hence, P and O B being fixed quantities^ the beam 
is graduated by making W equal to 1 lb., 2 lbs., 
3 lbs. successively. 

Thusif Tr= P, then 05 = i GjB 
^J^ = 2P„ OB^^GB 
„ Tr=3P„ 05 = ^6^5, and so on. 



§ 162. Other balances are frequently formed by 
altering the inclination of a bent lever, and by 
indicating the corresponding change in the moment 
of the weight of the lever about its fulcrum. The 
common letter-weight, shown in ^g, 90, is an example 
of this kind of balance. The fulcnmi is at C', near 
the shorter arm of the lever. The letter to be 
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weighed is suspended from B. When no weight 
hangs from B^ the point at which the whole weight 
of the instrument acts is immediately imder C, the 
point of suspension, and the index, which always re- 
mains vertical, points to zero. But if anything be 
hung from B, the balance assumes a different po- 

Fio. 90. 





sition and the moment of its weight about C 
increases. If PF be the weight, of the instrument 
acting at Gy and w be the weight attached to B^ 
we have W y. AC ^^w x B C, when equilibrium 
exists. If weights of ^oz, 1 oz., &c. be separately 
suspended from B, and if the corresponding posi- 
tions of the vertical index be marked, these marks 
serve as a scale of weights. 

§ 163. General Properties of Moments. — Since 
the moment of a force measures its tendency to 
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produce rotation ajbout a fixed point, it is evident 
that in order that a body, acted upon by several 
forces, may be in equilibrium, the various tendencies 
to rotation must counterbalance one another, or the 
sum of the positive moments with respect to any 
point must equal the sum of the negative moments. 
Hence, when several forces act at different points of a 
rigid body and are in equilibrium, the algebraical sum 
of the moments of the forces about any point must 
vanish, 

§ 164. Again, since the resultant is that force 
-which produces the same effect as its components, 
the rotatory tendency of the resultant is equal to the 
sum of the rotatory tendencies of the components. 
In other words, the moment of the resultant about any 
point is equal to the algebraical sum of the moments 
of the forces about the same point. 

This proposition has already been proved in the 
case of parallel forces (§§ 141-2). 

§ 165. Moreover, if the fixed point about which 
rotation is supposed to take place be in the line of 
action of the resultant, the moment of the resultant 
about this point is zero, and consequently the alge- 
braical sum of the moments of a number of forces 
about any point in the line of action of their resultant 
is zero. 

This proposition has also been separately proved 
in the case of two forces meeting at a point (§ 153). 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Two equal and weightless rods are jointed together and 

form a right angle. They moye freely about their 
common point. Find the ratio of the weights that 
must be suspended from their extremities that one of 
them may be inclined to the horizon at 60°. 

2. A rod A B moves about a fixed point B. Its weight W 

acts at its middle point, and it is kept horizontal by a 
string A C that makes an angle of 45^ with it Find 
the tension in the string. 

3. A rod 10 ins. long can turn freel-v about one of its ends ; 

a weight of 4 lbs. is slung to a point 3 ins. from this 
end ; what vertical force at the other end is required to 
support it? 

4. If the rod, in the preceding question, be held by a string 

attached to the free end of the rod and inclined to it 
at an angle of 120^, find the tension in the string 
when the rod is horizontal. 

5. Two forces of 3 lbs. and 4 lbs. act at the extremities of 

a straight lever 12 ins. long, and inclined to it at 
angles of 120° and 135° respectively ; ,find the position 
of the fulcrum. 

6. A uniform lever is bent so that its arms make an angle 

of 150° with each other, if the longer arm remains 
horizontal when a weight of 3 ozs. hangs from its 
extremity, and when a weight of 12 ozs. hangs from 
the end of the shorter arm ; find the ratio of the arms. 

7. Find the true weight of a body which is found to weigh 

8 ozs. and 9 ozs. when placed in each of the scale-pans 
of a false balance. 

8. In a common steelyard the weight of the beam is 10 lbs., 

and the distance of its centre of gravity from the 
fulcrum is 2 ins. ; fiild where a weight of 4 lbs. must 
be placed to balance it. 
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9. A Danish steelyard is 36 ins. long, and its weight, 2 lbs., 
acts at a point 6 ins. from one end. At the other end 
is hung a body weighing 10 lbs. ; find the position of 
the fulcrum. 

10. If in the preceding question the fulcrum were 7^ ins. 

from the thin end, what would be the weight of the 
body? 

11. A beam 3 ft. long, the weight of which is 10 lbs., and 

acts at its middle point, rests on a rail, with 4 lbs. 
hanging from one end and 13 lbs. from the other; 
find the point at which the beam is supported ; and if 
the weights at the two ends change places, what weight 
must be added to the lighter to preserve equilibrium ? 

12. Show that the sum of the moments of two forces repre- 

sented by the two sides of a triangle about any point 
in the base is constant. 



XXni. General Conditions of Eqiiilibnum of Forces 
in one Plane — Becapitulatiwi, 

§ 166. Conditions of Eqnilibriiim of any 
number of forces acting in one plane at different 
points of a rigid body. — We are now in a position 
to give the results of the solution of the problem (with 
respect to forces in one plane) which we stated at the 
opening of this chapter to 1 e the problem of Statics. 

We have seen, that when any number of forces 
act at diflferent points of a rigid body and in different 
directions, each force is capable of being resolved 
into two, one parallel to a fixed direction and the 
other perpendicular to it. The algebraical sum of 
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all these forces in each of these two directions can 
be ascertained, and in order that there should be 
equilibrium, these two sums must separately vanish. 
But this condition is not, by itself, sufficient. For 
the algebraical sum of a number of forces will vanish 
if the sum of the forces in one direction is equal to 
the sum of the forces in the opposite direction, t.6.. 

Fig. 91. 



\ 




if the forces can be replaced by two equal and 
opposite resultant forces. But two equal and 
opposite forces will not produce equilibrium unless 
they act at the same point. Otherwise they form a 
couple (§ 146) and cause rotation To produce 
equilibrium it is necessary that this couple should 
be counterbalanced by another couple, of equal mo- 
ment, and acting in the opposite direction. Thus, 
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suppofie all the forces resolved in one direction are 
equivalent to P and P, acting at A and B^ and all 
the forces resolved in a direction at right angles are 
equivalent to Q and Q, acting at C and D, the 
algebraical sums of the forces in each of these direc- 
tions would separately vanish, and no motion of 
translation would take place. But in order that 
there should be no rotation likewise, it is necessary 
that the moment of P should be equal to the moment 
of Q ; in other words, that the algebraical sum of 
the moments of the forces about any point should 
ako vanish. 

Hence the general conditions of equilibrium are 
three : — 

(i) X^+X^-\-X^ + =0 

(ii) Fi + Fa + Fg + =.0 

(iii) P^pi + P^p2 + P3 P3 + •••• = ^ 

where X^ X^ > , • and Fj, F2 . . . are the 
components of the force Pj, Pg . . . in any two 
directions at right angles to each other, and P\P\y 
P2P2 • • -are the moments of Pi, P2 . . . about 
any fixed point. 

§ 167. Recapitulation. — In investigating the 
conditions of equilibrium when two or more forces 
act simultaneously on a body we have arrived at the 
following results : — 
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In order that ther6 may be equilibrium when — 
(i) Two forces act on a body, 

(1) they must be equal in magnitude, (2) 

opposite in direction, and (8) act at 

the same point. 

(ii) Three forces act on a body they must 

(1) either pass through a point, and be 
capable of being represented by the 
sides of a triangle taken in order ; 

(2) or, be parallel, in which case the alge- 
braical sum of the forces and of their 
moments about any point must vanis \ 

(iii) Several forces act on a body and 
I. pass through a point. 

They must be capable of being repre- 
sented by the sides of a polygon taken 
in order. 

II. are parallel. 

The algebraical sum of the forces and 
their moments about any point must 
vanish. 

HI. act at different points, and in differt^nt 
directions. 
The algebraical sums of the com- 
ponents of the forces in each of two 
directions at right angles must 
separately vanish ; and the alge- 
braical sum of the moments of the 
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forces about any point in their plane 
must likewise vanish. 

The three conditions involved in each of these 
cases are sufficient for the equilibrium of a body under 
the action of any number of forces in one plane. 

§ 168. In the solution of problems condition 
(iii) L very frequently enables us to obtain a geo- 
metrical representation of what is sought, although 
the calculation necessary to obtain a numerical uolu- 
tion of the problem may in many cases involve a 
highei:^ knowledge of mathematics than the student is 
supposed to possess. 

Examples. — (1) A beam the weight of which 
acts at its middle point hangs from a nail by two 




strings of given length attached to its extremities ; 
required the position of the beam in equilibrium. 

Let the weight act at (7, then the forces in equi- 
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librium are the tensions in the two Btrings and the 
weight; and since these three forces must pass through 
a pointj the beam must so rest that the point C is 
yertically mider the naiL 

(2) A rod the weight of which acts at its middle 




point is placed on two smooth inclined planes ; re- 
quired the position of the rod in equilibrium. 

Here the forces acting are W at &, and B and 
S the reactions of the planes which are perpendicular 
to their surfaces. These three forces must pass 
through a point, and the problem of finding the 
position of equilibrium can be solved by a purely 
geometrical process, since the angles which B and S 
respectively make with the vertical are equal to the 
inclinations of the planes to the horizon. 

(3) A ladder the weight of which is W and acts 
at a point one-third of its length from the foot, is 
made to rest against a smooth vertical wall, and 
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inclined to it at an angle of 30°, by a force applied 
horizontally to the foot ; find the force. 

Let F be the force required. Then the forces 



Fig. 94. 
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acting are W at Oj the reaction of the ground R at 
A^ and the reaction of the wall B' at B. 

These form two couples which preserve equi- 
librium. By (iii) m. i^ = JB' and ^ = TT, and, 
by taking moments about A, we have 

Wy.ADr^R'xOB 



and A D 
Also R' = 



^ = ^; and (75 = ^:^^. 
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EXAMINATION. 

1. Show that if three forces act at a point» and produce 

equilibrium, they must lie in the same plane. 

2. A rod ABtZft. in length, the weight of which acts at 

a point 1 ft. from A, is hung over a smooth peg, by a 
cord 5 ft in length; find the length of the cord on 
each side of the peg when the rod is in equilibrium. 

3. Two forces of 10 lbs. and 12 lbs. act along the sides 

AC, CBoi&n equilateral triangle ; find their resultant. 

4. Six forces of ] lb, 2 lbs., 3 lbs., 4 lbs., 5 lbs., and 6 lbs., 

acting at a point, make equal angles with one another; 
find their resultant. 

5. ProTe that when two forces act at a point, their resultant 

is nearer to the greater force. 

6. Apply the above to t^e case of parallel forces. 

7. Give the conditions of equilibrium where two forces act 

on a body. 

8. A weight of 10 lbs. is placed on a square board 5 ins. from 

one side, and 10 ins. from the opposite side, along the 
line that bisects its width. The board is suspended 
at its comers by four vertical strings ; find the tension 
in each string. 

9. Explain the proposition known as the polygon of forces. 

10. Two equal forces of 8 lbs. act at an angle of 120°; a 

third force of 6 lbs. acts at the same point, and at 
right angles to their plane ; find the resultant of the 
three forces. 

11. A lever with a fulcrum at one end is 3 ft. in length. A 

weight of 28 lbs. is suspended from the other end. 
If the weight of the lever is 2 lbs. at its middle 
point, at what distance from the fulcrum will an 
upward force of 50 lbs. preserre equilibrium? 

12. Two forces of 4 lbs. and 8 lbs. act at the end of a bar 
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18 ins. long and make angles of 120^ and 90° with 
it ; find the point in the bar at which the resultant 
acts. 

13. Assuming the parallelogram of forces, show how the 

fdlcrum of a lever of any shape may be determined. 

14. What is the condition that two couples may produce 

equilibzium ? 

15. A picture the weight of which is 4 lbs. is suspended 

from a nail by means of a flexible cord. The top of 
the picture is horizontal, and the angle between the 
two parts of the cord is 30° ; find the tension in the 
cord. 



Uruversity of London Examination Questions. 

I. MATRICULATION. 

16. State and explain the proposition known as the 'Parallel* 

ogram of Forces.' — Jan. 1869. 
17* A weight of 24 lbs. is suspended by two flexible strings, 

one of which is horizontal, and the other is inclined at 

an angle of 30^ to the yertical direction. What is the 

tension in each string? — June 1869. 

18. If two forces acting on a point are represented in magni- 

tude and direction by two sides of a triangle, under 
what circumstances will the third side correctly repre- 
sent their resultant? Forces of 20 and 10 act along 
the sides A B and B C respectiyely of an equilateral 
triangle ; find the magnitude of their resultant — June 
1869. 

19. Show how to find the resultant of three given forces 

acting on a point ; and prove that to produce equili- 
brium their directions must lie in the same plane. — 
Jan. 1870. 

20. Find the ratio of the power to the weight for equilibrium 

on a bent lever of the first kind, when the forces act 
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at right angles to the arms. Supposing tbB arms 
make an angle of 120° with each other, and hare the 
relative lengths 1 and 5, find the magnitude and point 
of application of the resultant of the power and weight 
when the lever is in equilibrium. — Jan. 1870. 

21. What is meant by the moment of a force about a gr^en 

point? How is its magnitude determined?— June 
1870. 

22. If several forces which do not balance act in the same 

plane upon different points of a solid body one point 
of which is fixed, what condition must be fulfilled in 
order that the body may be in equilibrium? Show- 
that this condition cannot be fulfilled unless the fixed 
point is in the plane of the forces. — June 1870. 

23. Show that as the angle between two forces is increased 

their resultant is diminished. — Jan. 1871. 

24. Two forces of the magnitude 5 and 11 act at angles of 

60°, 90°, 120° respectively; compare their resultants 
in the three cases. — Jan. 1871. 

25. A weight of 56 lbs. is attached to a straight lever with- 

out weight, at a distance of 3 ins. from the fulcrum, 
and is balanced in one case by a power of 6 lbs., 
and in another case by a power of 16 lbs. ; find in each 
case the pressure on the fulcrum, and also the distance 
between the points of application of the power and 
weight, when they are applied. 

(a). On the same side of the fulcrum. 

(6). On opposite sides of the fulcrum. 

Show how the answer to each part of the question would 
be afiected if the lever weighed 9 lbs., and its centre 
of gravity were at the fulcruvi. — Jan. 1871. 

26. Assuming the principle of the Parallelogram of Forces, 

show what must be the relation, in order that there 
may be equilibrium on the inclined plane, between 
the power, the weight, and the pressure against the 
plane. — June 1871. 
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27. A pole of 12 ft. long, weighing 25 lbs., rests with one 
end against the foot of a wall, and from a point 2 ft. 
from the other end a cord runs horizontally to a 
point in the wall 8 ft. from the ground; find the 
tension of the cord and the pressure of the lower end 
of the pole. — Jane 1871. 

28 A solid roller, with an axle projecting from one end, is 
suspended horizontally by two yertical cords -one of 
them attached to the end of the roller opposite to the 
axle, the other to the middle of the axle ; the roller is 
4 ft long, and weighs 27 lbs. ; the axle is 1 ft. long, 
and weighs 1 lb. Find the weight supported by e^ich 
cord- — June 1871. 

29. Show why a lever is in equilibrium when the power and 

weight are to each other inversely as the perpendicular 
distances of their lines of action from the fulcrum. — 
Jan. 1872. 

30. Show how to resolve a given force into two components, 

one of which has a given magnitude and acts parallel 
to a given straight line. 
As a special case, resolve a force of magnitude 12, acting 
horizontally from left to right, into two eomponents, 
one of which is a force of magnitude 25 acting? 
vertically upwards.— Jan. 1872. 

31. A man wheels a loaded wheelbarrow along a level roa(T ; 

point out the conditions which determine how much 
of the total weight of load and banow is supported 
by the wheel, and how much is supported by the man. — 
Jan. 1872. 

82. Tbxee equal forces act in one plane on a point in such 
a way that each of them makes an angle of 120^ with 
each of the other two; prove that the forces will 
balance. — June 1872. 

33. Employ the above proposition to show that the resultant 
of the forces 7 and 14 acting at an angle of 120° is 
the same as the resultant of forces 7 and 7 acting at 
an angle of 60°.— June 1872. 

R 2 
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34. Show how it is possible for a sailing vessel to make way 

in a direction different from that of the wind. Wiij 
cannot a round tub be steered at as great an angle to 
the direction of the wind as a long-boat? — June 1872. 

35. When a horse is employed to tow a barge along a canal 

the tow-rope is usually of considerable length; give 
a definite reason for using a long rope instead of a 
short one. Show whether the same considerations 
hold good in relation to the length of the rope when 
a steam -tug is used instead of a horse. — June 1872. 

36. If a man wants to help a cart up hill is there any 

mechanical reason why he should put his shoulder to 
the wheel, instead of pushing at the body of the cart? 
And if so, show at what part of the wheel force can 
be applied with the greatest effect. — Jan. 1873. 

37. In a combination of one fixed and one moveable pulley, 

where the power acts horizontally, and the fixed end 
of the string is attached to the upper block, find the 
direction of the total resultant pressure on the upper 
block, and its magnitude as compared with the power. 
— Jan. 1873. 

38. A body weighing 6 lbs. is placed on a smooth plane, 

which is inclined at 30^ to the horizon ; find the two 
directions in which a force equal to the body may act 
to produce equilibrium. Also find what is the pressure 
on the plane in each case. — Jan. 1873. 

39. Two men are carrying a block of iron, weighing 176 lbs., 

suspended from a uniform pole 14 ft. long ; each man's 
shoulder is 1 ft. 6 in. from his end of the pole. At 
what point of the pole must the heavy weight be 
suspended, in order that one of the men may bear f of 
the weight borne by the other ? — June 1873. 

40. A heavy plummet is immersed in a stream, the string 

being held by a person standing on the bank. The 
string is found to settle in a sloping position. Show 
by means of a sketch the three forces which keep the 
plummet in equilibrium. — June 1873. 
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41. State the ParaUelogram of Forces. Explain the meaniiig 

of the terms employed in your statement ; apply it to 
show that if four forces acting on a point be represented 
by the sides of a rectangle taken in order, they will be 
in equilibrium. — Jan. 1874. 

42. A substance is weighed from both arms of an unequal 

balance, and its apparent weights are 9 lbs. and 4 lbs. ; 
find the ratio between the arms. — Jan. 1874. 

43. If in the third system of pulleys (Fig. 40) the pulleys arc 

1| in. in diameter, and the strings are parallel and 
attached at given points A, B, and C to the rod sup- 
porting the weight, to what point of the rod should 
the weight W be attached, so that the horizontal 
direction of the rod may be maintained ? — Jan. 1874. 

44. Explain the meaning of the word Composition and 

Resolution of Forces, and show how forces may be 
compounded and resolved. A point is acted upon by a 
force whose magnitude is unknown, but whose direc- 
tion makes an angle of 60^ with the horizon. The 
horizontal component of the force is known to be 1*35. 
Determine the total force, and also its Vfirtieal compo- 
nent. — June 1874. 

45. Assuming the truth of the Parallelogram of Forces, show 

how to find the position and magnitude of the resultant 
of two parallel forces, P and Q, acting at different 
points of a rigid body. — June 1874. 

46. Two uniform heavy rods, A C^ B C^ rigidly connected 

Fia. 95. 
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together, are capable of turning round a horizontal 
axis at C; find the mechanical conditions which 
determine the position of equilibrium. — June 1874. 
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47. To each end of a uniform straight rod 100 ins. long, and 

-weighing 12 lbs., is fastened one end of a flexible 
string 140 ins. long, to which a weight of 9 lbs. is 
attached at a point 60 ins. from one end. In what 
position will the rod remain in equilibrium about h 
pivot through the middle ? and where must the pivot 
he placed in order that the rod may be balanced when 
horizontal?— 1869. 

48. The extremities of the horizontal diameter of a circular 

disc, weighing 6 ozs., arp nailed against a wall, and to 
a point in the edge of the disc at ^ of the whole cir- 
cumference from one of the nails a weight of 4 ozs. is 
attached ; find the pressure upon each nail. — 1870. 

49. A rod A B, 6 ft. long, without weight, is hung from a 

point C hj two strings which are attached to its ends 
and to the point ; the string ^ C is 3 ft., and B C is 
4 ft in length, and a weight of 2 lbs. is hung from A^ 
and a weight of 3 lbs. from B ; find the tensions of 
the strings and the condition of equilibrium.-^l 871. 

50. Prove that the sum of the moments of any two parallel 

forces about a point is equal to the moment of their 
resultant about the same point. — 1871. 

51. The weight of a window- sash 3 ft. wide, is 5 lbs., each of 

the weights attached to the cords is 2 lbs. ; if one of 
the cords be broken, find at what distance from tlie 
middle of the sash the hand must be placed to raiser 
it with the least effort— 1872. 

52. The moments of two forces about any point in the line 

of action of their resultant are equal and opposite. 
Deduce from this principle a rule for finding the line 
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of action of the resultant of two given parallel forces ; 
and discuss the result of applying the rule to the case 
of equal parallel forces acting in opposite directions. — 
1872. 

53. Show how to graduate the Boman steelyard, taking 

account of the weight of the instrument. — 1873. 

54. A light smooth stick 3 ft long is loaded at one end with 

8 ozs. of lead ; the other end rests against a smooth 
vertical wall, and across a nail which is 1 ft. from the 
wall. Find the position of equilibrium and the 
pressure on the nail and on the wall. — 1873. 
65. Show that if two forces act upon a body the moment of 
the one about a point in their resultant is equal to 
that of the other about the same point. — 1874. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

CENTBE OF GKAYITT. 

XXIV. Properties of Centre of Gravity — Equilibrium 
of a body on a hard surface, 

§ 169. The weight of a body is the force wifih 
which a body, fi'ee to fall, is urged towards the 
earth's centre; the point at which this force acts 
is called the centre of weight, or centre of gravity. 
Hence the centre of gravity may be defined as the 
point at which the whole weight of a body may be 
supposed to act. 

If the body be supported at this point the bodj 
will rest' in any position whatever. 

We shall see later that such a point really exists ; 
at present we shall assume that there is a point in or 
with respect to every body, at which the whole weight 
acts. 

§ 170. If a body be suspended at any point 
the Centre of Gravity will be in the vertical line 
drawn through the point of suspension.— Let the 
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body be suspended at S. Let W be the weight of 
the body and G its centre of gravity. 

Then TFacts at G vertically downwards. The 
reaction of the point of support is equivalent to a 



Fig. 96. 





force acting vertically upwards at S. For equilibrium 
these two forces must pass through the same point 
(§ 167, 1). Therefore G must be in a vertical line 
with S. In any other position of the body the 
moment of W about S would cause rotation. 



§ 171. Methodof finding fhe Centre of Gravity 
of uniform LaminsB. — The foregoing property enables 
us experimentally to find the centre of gravity of 
uniform laminae or flat bodies of inconsiderable 
thickness. For if the figure be first suspended at 
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one point, and then at another point, the centre of 
gravity will be in the verticals through each of these 
points of suspension ; and if these vertical lines be 
marked on the body their point of intersection will 
be the centre of gravity required. 

If the centre of gravity be known, we can deter- 

Fio. 97. 




mine the point in. the opposite side of the surface 
which will be vertically under the point of suspen- 
sion. For if the line joining the centre of gravity 
with the point of suspension be produced to cut the 
opposite side, the point of intersection will be the 
point required. 

§ 172. If a body rest on a hard plane snrfitce, 
it will stand or fall according as the vertical 
from the Centre of Oravity falls within or without 
the base. — The first condition that a body may rest 
on a surface is that the surface shall be strong enough 
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to support the body. Otherwise the body obeys its 
natural impulse and falls through. If the material 
be sufficiently strong it exerts a force perpendicular 
to its surface, which mciy be considered as acting at 
some point in the surface in contact with the body.- 
If the vertical through G (fig. 98) fe.ll within the base, 
the reaction of the plane will be in the same line with 

Fig. 98. 





the direction of W and there will be equilibrium. But 
if the vertical through fffall beyond the base, TTand 
the reaction cannot be in equilibrium and the body 
will fall. 

The condition is the same whether a body rests 
on a horizontal or inclined plane. 

§ 173. When it is said that the vertical from tlie 
centre of gravity must fall within the hase^ it must 



he observed that by the base of a body is meant tha 
line drawn round the points of support. For if a 




body rest on tliree points of support, as in fig. 99, these 
three reactions will have a resultant which in equili- 
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biium passes through G. If the body rests on more 
points of support the samo holds good. If, however, 
the vertical from G (fig. 100) falls without the circum-r 
ference of the points of support, the resultant of the 
several reactions will not pass through G and equi- 
librium will not exist. 

§ 174. Stable, unstable, and neutral Equi- 
librium. — Equilibrium may be of three kinds : 

1. The body may be in such a position that if 

Fia. 101. 






slightly displaced it tends to return to its original 
position, in which case the equilibrium is stable. 



Fio. 102. 




f 
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G 



\J 




2. Or, it may tend to move further away from its 
position, in which case the equilibrium is unstable. 
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3. Or, it may remain in its new position, in which 
case the equilibrium is neutral. 

These conditions are illustrated when a body 
rests on a hard surface or when suspended by a 
smooth peg. An egg on either end is in unstable 
equilibrium, when resting on a longer side it is in stable 
equilibrium. A sphere or cylindrical roller resting 
on a horizontal surface is in neutral equilibrium. A 
disc suspended at its centre of gravity wiU rest in 
neutral equilibrium. If suspended at any other point 
there are two positions onlj/ in which it wiU rest. In 
the one it fulfils the conditions of stable, in the other 
of unstable equilibrium. These positions are shown 
in figs. 101 and 102 

It wiU be observed that a body when displaced 
assumes a position of unstable equilibrium in passing 



Fi3. 103. 




^w *w hv ^vr 

from one position of stable equilibrium into another ; 
and that bodies having several surfaces on which 
they can rest have positions of stable and unstable 
equilibrium corresponding to each. Hence there are 
some positions in which the equilibrium is more 
stable than in others. 
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§ 175. Fositioii of Centre of Oravity in stable 
and unstable Eqnilibriiun. — When a bodj is in 
stable equilibrium it will, if slightly displaced, re- 
turn to its original position, and the centre of gravity 
of the body will describe an arc, first rising and then 
felling. If the body be further displaced the centre 
of gravity wiU gradually rise till it lias reached its 
highest position, in which case the equilibrium will 
be imstable. 

Hence, in stable equilibrium the centre of gravity 
occupies the lowest possible position ; and in un- 

FiG. 104. 




stable it occupies its highest position ; and therefore 
when a body is at rest its centre of gravity must 
occupy its highest or lowest position. This may be 
illustrated by taking a wooden hoop (fig. 104) on the 
inside and outside of which a groove is cut capable of 
holding a marble. If the hoop be stood in a vertical 
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pontion it will readily be seen that diere are two 
poulJo&.% and two only, in which the marble can 
reRt. It niaj, with -very great care, be made to rest 
on the summit, and the slightest displacement will 
cause it to toll down ; or it may remain in • stable 
equilibrium at die bottom of the hoop. In any other 
position equilibrium is impossible. 

§ 176. A body seemingly in unstable equilibrium 
may really be in stable equilibrium, if by the addition 
of weights the centre of gravity b brought under th« 

FiQ. lOfi. 




point of support Thus, a half-crown piece will not 
rest witli ita edge on the rim of a wine-glass ; but if 
two ulver forks hang by their prongs to the coin it 
will be fotmd to be auppoited in stable equilibrium. 
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In the toy represented in the annexed diagram the 
centre of gravity g is under the point of support, and 
the figure consequently can undergo a certain amount 
of displacement without the equilibrium being de- 
stroyed. 

§ 177. The energy of a body in its three 

states of Equilibrium.— Bearing in mind the dis- 
tinction between kinetic and potential energy (§ 74), 
we shall readily see that the potential energy or 
energy of position, which a body possesses, varies 
with its condition of equilibrium. In neutral equi- 
libriimi, the potential energy is the same for all posi- 
tions of the body. In stable equilibrium the potential 
energy is a minimum ; in other words, the body is 
in the most unfavourable position for doing work ; 
whilst in unstable equilibrium the potential energy 
is a maximum, and the application of the smallest 
force can, at once, convert this energy of position into 
energy of motion. A body in unstable equilibrium 
may be said, therefore, so far as its position is con- 
cerned, to be charged with the greatest amount of 
potential energy it can possess. 

§ 178. A body, which is prevented from sliding, 
is on the point of overturning when the vertical 
from its centre of gravity fells at the extremity of 
its base, in which case the body is in a position of 
unstable equilibrium. If a body rest on a rough 
plane, and the plane be inclined through such an 

s 
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angle Uiat the vertical from the centre of gravity 
&lls at the edge of its base, any ftirther elevation 
of the plane will cause the body to overturn. 

The inclination of the plane at which this takes 
place can be easily ascertained. Let G be the centre 
of gravity of abody resting on the inclined plane (7 Z>, 



Fki. 106. 




A M 




in unstable equilibrium. Then if ^1 J? be the base 
©f the body, the vertical from G passes through A^ 
and is at right angles to the horizontal line C E 
drawn through C. If GM he drawn perpendicular 
toABy the right-angled triangles A G M, AC F 
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will have the angle GAMm the one equal to the 
angle C A F in the other, and consequently the 
remaining angle, A G M, equal to the angle ACF. 
But A C F \& the angle of the plane, and therefore 
the angle at which the plane may be inclined must 
be less than the angle contained by the lines G A and 
G My in order that the body may be in equilibrium. 
Or, the body will be on the point of overturning 
when the angle of the plane is such that 

the height of the plane AM 

the base of the plane GM* 



XXV. Methods of finding the Centre of Gravity of 

Particles and Bodies, 

Different methods have to be adopted for finding 
the centre of gravity of bodies according to their 
form. 

We commence with a system of heavy particles. 

§ 179. To find the Centre of Oravity of two 
heavy particles. — The weight of each particle A 
and B may be considered as a vertical force, and the 
centre of gravity of the particles is the point where 
the resultant of these two forces acts. In conse- 
quence of the great distance of the earth's centre 
from the particles A and By these two forces may be 
considered as parallel ; and, for the same reason, the 

8 2 
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weights of the particles of all bodies may be regarded 
as parallel forces. 

Join A B, and if Wi and TTj be the weights of 
the two particles, divide A B into TTj + W^ parts. 



Fig. 107. 



^z 



■V»~+\\2 



^ 



and mark off A (? equal to W2 of these parts, so 

^^* ~dTy ~ T??* 5 ^^®^ ^ ^ *^® point where 
B (jT W\ 

Wi + W2 acts, I.e., G is the centre of gravity of the 

particles. 

§ 180. To find the Centre of Gravity of a 
number of heavy particles. — Since the weights of 
the several particles may be regarded as parallel forces, 
and since the centre of gravity is the point where 
the weight of all the particles may be supposed to 
act, the centre of gravity of the particles coincides 
with the point where the resultant of all these forces 
acts, and may be found in the same way as the centre 
of a system of parallel f(>rces (§ 140). 
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§ 181. Every material oody consists of particles 
inrhich may be considered as so many vertical forces, 
and the centre of these forces is . the point where 
their sum, which is equal to the whole weight of the 
body, acts. But the point where the whole weight 
of the body acts is the centre of gravity of the 
body, and therefore the centre of gravity of a body is 
the point at which acts the resultant of all the forces, 
caused by the earth's attraction upon the particles, 
of which the body is composed. 

The centre of gravity of a body is very often 
thus defined; but it is preferable to start with a 
simpler definition, and one which does not involve 
the word Resultant and the theory of parallel forces. 

§ 182. We have seen that the position of the 
centre of a system of parallel forces is independent 
of the direction of the forces, and the centre of 
gravity of a body is therefore a fixed point inde- 
pendent of the position of the body, and even of the 
direction of the force of gravitation. 

§ 183. Centre of Oravity of Homogeneous 
and Symmetrical Bodies. — In finding the centre of 
gravity of bodies we shall consider the matter of 
which they are composed to be distributed uni- 
formly, so that the weights of portions of a body will 
be proportional to their volumes. When we speak 
of the centre of gravity of a line, we suppose the 
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line to be a thin heavy rod of uniforin section ; and 
^hen we consider the centre of grarity of a sulfaoe 
we suppose the surface to be a thin lamina, the 
thickness of which, being uniform, can be neglected. 
Hence, for the weights of thin lamins we may Rub- 
stitute the areas of thin surfaces. 

If a body be symmetrical about a plane, or if a 
surface be symmetrical about a line, the centre of 
gravity is in that plane or line ; and the centre of 
g;ravity coincides with the geometrical centre of all 
figures that have such a point. Hence — 

1. The centre of gravity of a straight line is its 

middle point 

2. The centre of gravity of a circle or of its cir- 

cumference, or of a sphere or of its surface, 
is its centre. 

3. The centre of gravity of a parallelogram or 

of its perimeter is the point in which the 
diagonals intersect. 

4. The centre of gravity of a cylinder or of its 

surface is the middle of its axis. 

§ 184. To find the Centre of Oravity of fhe 
Surface of a Triangle. — Let AB C he the triangle. 
Draw the median line A D from the point A to the 
centre of B C, and divide it into a certain number 
of equal parts. Through the points of division D\ 
/>", D'" . . . draw parallels to the base B C7, and 
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through the points jB', C, B", C" . . . where the 
parallels cut the other sides, draw lines parallel to 
A D. We thus form a series of parallelograms in- 
scribed in the triangle. The line A D passes 
through the centres 0, (y^ 0" . . . of all these 
parallelograms, since it bisects their opposite sides. 

Fig. 108. 




B D C 

If we consider the weights of these parallelograms 
as parallel forces acting at the points O, O', O'' . . . 
the resultant of all these forces will be in the line 
D. The sum of the parallelograms is less than 
the sur&ce of the triangle, but it can be dhown, by 
reasoning similar to that employed in § 26, to 
approach as near to the sur&ce as ever we please, by 
increasing the number of divisions. The centre of 
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gravity of all the parallelograms being situated in 
A Dy it follows that the centre of gravity of the 
triangle is also m AD, 

In the same way it may be shown that the centre 
of gravity of the triangle is in the median CJS^ 
(fig.109). Hence the centre of gravity of the triangle 
is at G, where the two medians intersect 

Produce A D to Fj making 2) ^ equal io D G. 

Fig. 100. 




Produce 6E U)H, making E H equal to G ^. Join 
J5ff, jBjP, andi^C?; join B JT and JTA 

Then, since the lines B C and 6 F sxe bisected at 
D, the figure B G C F ia a parallelogram, and B F 
is parallel to C G. For the same reason the figure 
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HA GBv&2k parallelogram, and HB ia parallel and 
equal to A G. Since HB ia parallel to ^ i^, or il 6^ 
produced,' and B F is parallel to HG, the figure 
HFissL parallelogram 

.\HB=GF. 
But EB=:AG.\AG=:GF=:2GD ' 

.\ GD=:iAD. 

Or, the centre of gravity of the surface of a triangle 
is situated on a median line, and at a distance of ^ 
of its length from the base. 

§ 185. Example. — If weights, each equal to P, 
be placed at the angular points A, B, and C, the 
centre of gravity of these weights coincides with the 
centre of gravity of the triangle. 

The resultant of the two forces at B and C is a 
force equal to 2 P at i>, and this resultant, combined 
with P at A, gives a force of 3 P at G, such that 
A G equals 2 D G. 

§ 186. To find the Centre of Gravity of the 
Perimeter of a Triangle. — We suppose the triangle 
to be contained by three heavy lines joined together. 

The middle points A', B\ C are the centres of 
gravity of the three lines (§ 183, 1). Join B' C" and 
divide it in D, so that 

AB^irj) 

AC CD' 
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Then D is the centre of gravity of the two sides 
AB.AC. 

Join D A'^ and divide D A! in G^ so that 

DG _ BG 
GA' AB + AC 




Then G is the point where the weight of the 
three sides acts, i.e., G is the centre of gravity of the 
perimeter. 

Since ^ = 4^ and A'B'^^AB-, and 
D U A V 

D B' A' B' 
A' C =^\A C .\ -=--p=i = -rr-=r and, therefore, the 

JL/ (J A' V . 

line A' D is known to bisect the angle B' A' C7'. In 

the same way it can be shown that G is situated on 

a line that bisects the angle C B' A', Hence the 
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Bentre of gravity of the triangle is situated at the 
centre of the circle inscribed in the triangle A! B' C. 

§ 187. To find the Centre of Gravity of any 
rectilinear figure. — ^When a rectilinear figure can 
easily be divided into triangles, its centre of gravity 
can very frequently be found by finding the centre of 




A E 

gravity of each of the triangles, and compounding 
the forces acting at these points by the method given 
in § 140. 

Thus, suppose A B C D E sl rectilinear figure. 
Divide it into three triangles by lines drawn through 
-4. Draw the median lines A K, AL, AM. Then 
the centre of gravity of triangle AB C ia si g^y of 
triangle AC D at g^^ and of triangle ADE at g^, 
Join ^], ^2 ^^^ divide the line in G' so that 
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g^ G' _^ACD 



G' g^ A ABC. 
Join 6' ^3 and divide this line in G, so that 

G'G^ AADE 

Ggs AACD + AABC, 

Then G is the centre of gravity required. 

This method is theoretically possible; but in 
many cases the centre of gravity can be found by a 
method involving fewer mathematical difficulties. 

§ 188. Examples —(1) To find the centre of 
gravity of half a regular hexagon. — ^Let DABChe 




half a regular hexagon. Then the sides DA, ABj 
^ (7 are all equal, and if bisects D C, and A and 
B are joined, the figure is divided into three equi- 
lateral triangles. Draw the median lines AF^ My 
B K. These are parallel, and perpendicular to D C 
ovAB. 

The centre of gravity of A A D is at ^, where 
A gi:=s2 Fg^ ; the centre of gravity of A J? C is 
at /72 where -B ^2 = 2 Kg2> 
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Join Qi g^. Then, since these triangles are eqiial, 
their centre of gravity is at a point G' which bisects 
the line g\ g^* This point, therefore, is on the line 

ilf , and ff' = ^ M. Now, the centre of 

o 

gravity of lihe A A JS is at g^ where Mg^ z=i -0 M, 

o 

and therefore M g^ = G' = G^ g^. Divide G' g^ 
in 6^ so that 

G'G _ AAOB _ 1 

Gg^ AAI)0+ ABOC 2. 

Then G is the centre of gravity required, and 

0G= 0&+G'GorOG=^OM. 

«/ 

(2) To find the centre of gravity of a fignre 

Fig. 113. 




which consists of half a regular hexagon, having an 
isosceles right-angled triangle on its longest side. 
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' Let A B C D E he the figure which is sym- 
metrical about the line E F, The centre of gravity 
is therefore somewhere in the line E F. 

Let AB = a^BC^ CD. 
Then A i> = 2 a and HE =: a. 

Hence the area of the half -hexagon is 3 —^ — ;— 



The area of triangle AD E equals 

Let Qi be the centre of gravity of half-hesoigon, 

ihenHg^=^\FIL 
«/ 

Let g^ be the centre of gravity of triangle, then 
Divide gig^m G^wi that 



g^G - 



a* 



= 3 a» ,/ 3 = 



Then G is the centre of gravity required. Let 
9x92 = ^and Ggi = a?, 

then ; = .*. X = 



b-x 3>v/3'' 4-|-3v^3' 

where b =z^FH +-H E:=z (^ ^J^ + ^^a^ 

9 a V9 2 37 

2^/3 + 3 



9 •^- 
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Hence Ogi = -- . ^ , ^ , ' a> which gives the 

distance of the centre of gravity from g^. 

To find the distance of G from Hj we can 
subtract gx from H g^ which gives 

ffe=l(3^3-4)a. 

We can also take moments about H, Then, since 
the moment of the resultant equals the sum of the 
moments of the forces, ' we have area A B C D 
X JBgx — BieSkAED x Hg^^: wholearea x H G* 

4 923 ^4 ^"^ J^ ^^ 

The application of this method will be fiiriher 
considered in the next lesson. 



EXERCISES. 

1. If a parallelogram be suspended at a point in one of its 

sides, what point will be verticallj under the point of 
sunpension ? 

2. A circular tower, the diameter of which is 20 ft., is being 

built, and for every foot it rises it inclines 1 in. from 
the vertical ; what is the greatest height it can reach 
without falling ? 

3. A circular table weighs 20 lbs. and rests on four legs in its 

circumference forming a square; find the least pressure 
that must be applied at its edge to overturn it. 
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4. Two weights of 17 lbs. and 13 lbs. are connected together 

by a weightless rod ; at what point must the rod be sap- 
ported to rest in any position whateyer? 

5. A solid cube rests on a rough plane; through what angle 

may the plane be inclined before the cube OTertoms? 

6. An equilateral triangle stands vertically on a rough 

plane ; find the ratio of the height to the base of the 
plane when the triangle is on the point of over- 
turning. 

7. A triangular board weighing 30 lbs. is carried by 3 men, 

each standing at one of the comers ; what weight does 
each bear? 

8. Four weights of 3 ozs., 4 ozs., 5 ozs., and 6 ozs. are placed 

at the corners of a square ; find the position of their 
centre of gravity. 

9. To one comer of a heavy square an equal weight is 

attached; where must it be suspended by a single 
string to rest horizontal ? 

10. Find the centre of gravity of a triangular lamina, to two 

comers of which weights, respectively equal to half the 
weight of the triangle, are attached. 

11. A ladder 20 ft. long weighs 60 lbs. ; its centre of gravity 

is 8 ft. from the thicker end ; it is carried by two men, 
one of whom supports the heavier end on his shoulder; 
where must the other stand that the weight may be 
equally divided ? 

12. Weights of 1 oz., 2 ozs., 3 ozs. are placed at the corners of 

an equilateral triangle ; find their centre of gravity. 

18. An isosceles triangle rests on a square, and the height of 
the triangle is equal to a side of the square ; find, the 
centre of gravity of figure thus formed. 

14. Find the centre of gravity of a figure in the shape of a 
kite, formed by two isosceles triangles put base to 
base. The extreme width of the kite is 4 ft., and the 
heights of the isosceles triangles are 2 ft. and 4 ft. re- 
spectively. 
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15. Two particles weighing 4 ozs. and 10 oza, are joined toge- 

ther by a imiform rod weighing 3 ozs. ; find at what 
point the rod must be supported to rest in any position 
whatever. 

16. Find the inclination of a rough plane on which half a 

regular hexagon can just rest in a vertical position with- 
out oyerturning, with the smaller of its parallel sides in 
contact with the plane. 



XXVI. — Methods of finding the Centre of Gravity 
of bodies joined together and of parts of bodies. 

§ 189. Given fhe Centre of Gravity of each 
of two bodies, to find the Centre of Gravity of 
both together. — The centre of gravity of both 
bodies can be found by joining the centres of 
gravity of the two, and dividing the line thus drawn 
into two parts in the inverse ratio of the weights of 
the bodies. The process is the same as in fuiding 
the centre of gravity of two heavy particles. 

§ 190. Example. — Two cylinders with circular 
bases have a common axis ; the radius of the one is 
4 inches and the altitude 6 inches ; the radius of the 
other is 3 inches and the altitude 8 inches; find 
the centre of gravity of both. 

Since the volume of a cylinder is equal Unrr^h, 
where r is radius of the base, and h the height, the 
volume of the one cylinder is ^ X 16 x 6 and of 
the other ^r x 9 x 8. 

T 
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The distance ^i ^2 = ^ inches. J£ G he tha 
centre of gravity required 

QiG 72 /> 9 

9\g%-9\(^ 96 21 

/. ^j (? s 3 inches ; 

or their centre of gravity is at the point in the axis 
ivhere they touch. 



i'lG. 114. 



\ 




A 



a 



9, 



V 



J 



I 



The centre of gravity of several bodies joined 
together can be found in the same when their 
several centres of gravity lie on the same straight 
line ; otherwise the problem generally presents 
numerical difficulties. 

§ 191. Example. — To find the centre of gravity 
of three uniform rods joined together so as to form the 
letter P, the lengths of the rods being as 1 : 3 ; 6, 
and their thiclsness n^lected. 

Let the length of the vertical rod be 6 inches, 
the horizontal rod 3 inches, and the small central 
rod 1 inch. 
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Take ^i g^ and divide it in G', in the ratio of 1 : 2. 
Then the centre of gravit}' of these two rods is at G'. 
Draw a vertical through &. This bisects the 
central rod and passes, therefore, through its centre 



Fig, 115 




of gravity. Mark off -^u ^^ ffs^ from g^, and 
the point G thus determined is the centre of gravity 
required. 



§ 192. Given the Centre of Gravity of a whole 
figure and of a part of it cut off, to find the 
Centre of Gravity of the remainder. — Let W be 
the weight of the whole figure and C its centre of 
gravity. Let w be the weight of a part, and g its 
centre of gravity. Then W^w is the weight of 
the remainder. 



T 2 
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Join Cg and let the centre of gravity of the 
remainder act at some point O. 



Fio. 116. 




Produce C g to some point A. Then, by the 
principle of moments, 

TTx AC=^w X Ag '\-{W'-w)x AO 

• A ^= ^ X -^ ^ — ^ ^ "^9 

§ 193. Example. — To find the centre of gravity 
of the remainder of a square, out of which, one of 




the triangles formed by the diagonals has been 
Vaken. 

The figure that remains is symmetrical about 
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the line L M. The centre of gravity is therefore in 
that line. 

Let the side of the square be a. Then, the area of 
the whole square is a^ and its centre of gravity is at C ; 

the area of the triangle is —. and its centre of 

gravity is at i> ; and the area of the remainder is 

3a* 

— and let its centre of gravity be at G. 

Taking moments about M^ we have 

4 4 

.\ MG = ^a, 

or is situated ^ of a from C, 

The centre of gravity of this figure might have 
been easily determined by finding the centres of 
gravity of each of the triangles of which it is com- 
posed. 

§ 194. General method of finding the Centre 
of Gravity of a number of particles or bodies. — 

Let to I, W2, w^ . . . be the weights of several 
particles or bodies, X], X2, x^ . , . the distances of 
their centres of gravity from a fixed line y ; and 
Vii y%^ Vz ' ' ' tlie corresponding distances from a 
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line Ox aft ri^t angles to Ojr; &en if Xand Y be 
the reflpecdre distances of their centre of gnrnty 
from these lines 

Y t P| a?| -f <ga ^a + ^^a ^a -h ■ * - 

~ t(7| + IT, + tr, + . . . 



and 



Y -: «g|yi + «^a ya -m^a y» + 



«?1 + «r, + IT, + ... 

Let .4 and ^ be the centres of grayity of two 
particles or bodies whose weights are'iTi and w^ 



Fio. 118. 




Let the resultant of w^ and w^ act at Oi- Draw 
the lines AL^ Gi Nj BM parallel to a;, and 
AE, G^i i^ parallel to Oy. 

Then w^ x A Gi :=^ W2 X B Gi 

.\Wi X AE ^zw^x GiF 
or w^x {ON^ Oi) = irj x (0 M -- ON) 
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•*• (*^i + ^2) ON'=zWi X OL + w^ X OM 
or ojy— «^i y OL + w^y OM 

Let C be the centre of gravity of another body, 
the weight of which is w^. Join C Gx, 

Let (?2 ^6 *^6 centre of gravity of (ti^j + u;^)^^ (?*i 
and of w^ at C Draw G2Q, C F parallel to O x. 
Produce GiFto K, and draw G2 H parallel to y. 

Then (m;, + ^2) X Gi G2=iw^ x G^ C 

•*• {^i 4 ^2) X GiK = iv^ X G2H 
.\{wi +W2){0Q- ON)=zw^x (OP -OQ) 

= 1^1 X OX + ti7aX OM -{-w^x OP 
. QQ^ Wi X PL -i- W2 X OM + w^ X OP 

In the same way it may be proved for any num- 
ber of points that X ="'■ ^' +"'»''« +3 *» + • • • 

where JT is the distance of their centre of gravity 
from Oy, If we draw lines from Ay B, and C 
parallel to Oy and measure along x, the same kind 
of reasoning will prove that 

Where Y is the distance of the centre of gravity of 
the whole system from the line x. 

By the aid of this proposition, which is the most 
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general we have proved , the centre c^ gravity of 
iseveral particles that do not lie in the same straight 
line can conveniently be found. 

§ 195. If the particles are not in the same plane, 
and tiy z^, Zs, be their respective distances from a 
fixed plane, it is equally true that 

<8^i + ^2 H" '^a "^' • • • 
where Z is the distance of their centre of gravity 
from the plane. 

§ 196, Example.— From the point Z) (fig. 119) 
which bisects A C, one of the sides of the equilateral 
triangle A B CjSl straight line DE i& drawn perpen- 
dicular to the base cutting off the triangle DEC. 
Required the centre of gravity of the figure AD E B, 

Take B Caa one fixed line, and B C at right 

« 

angles to it. Find g^ the centre of gravity of the 
whole triangle, and g^ of the part. Then B F=iXi 
and BK9SX2 and Fgi =yi, and Kg2 =^2- 

The area of the whole triangle equals Wi=-^ 

where B C =^ a and AF^^h; the area of the small 

triangle equals w^^^ -^ = —^ ; the area of the 

7 
remaining figure equals Wi — t^j = -r^ ^ ^* 

lb 

Then, if (r be the centre of gravity required, and 

BMi=i X, and Q M =• F, we have, 
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X = 



^ 16 

— ah 
16 



and 






.\X^ 



4a — -a 
6 



5 

6-«- 



42 




Similarly, (?jjf = r=£Z£L:i:E£?; 
and i?'^! = I /, and A'.v, = 1 A ; 
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• V 42 



Hence the centre of gravity is at a point 6, where 

BM=^a and GM=^h. 
42 42 



§ 197. To find the Centre of Gravity of the 
Surface of a Cone. — If two points a and h be taken 
in the circumference of the base of the cone, and 
each of these points be joined with C7, the vertex, 



Fig. 120. 




the figure thus formed may be regarded as a triangle 
if the points a and b be sufficiently near one another. 
The centre of gravity of the sur&ce of this triangle 
is at a point g, one- third up the median line C d. 
Now, the circumference of the base may be regarded 
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as a polygon with an infinite number of infinitely 
small sides ; and the surface of the cone may there- 
fore be supposed to consist of an infinite number ot 
such triangles, as Cab. If a circle be drawn through 
g parallel to the base, the centre of gravity of each 
of these triangles wiJl lie on the circumference of this 
circle, and therefore the centre of this circle will be 
the point at which the weight of the sum of these 
triangles acts, t,e., the centre of gravity of the siu^ace 
of the cone. But the centre of this circle is at Gy 
where D G is equal to one-third of D C; therefore 
the centre of gravity of the surface of a cone is at a 
point in the axis at a distance of one^third of the 
axis from the centre of the base. 

§ 198. If r be the radius of the base, and k the 
height of the cone, the area of the surface can be 

ahown to be equal to irr \^ h* + r', or haL*" the cir- 
cumference of the base into the slant side. 

§ 199. Centre of Oravity of a Pyramid Since 

a pyramid may be supposed to consist of a number of 
parallel discs or fiat prisms of the same shape as the 
base, lying one on the other, the centre of gravity 
of all these discs, and therefore of the pyramid, must 
be situated in the line joining the centre of gravity 
of the base with the apex of the pyramid, and it can 
easily be shown to be at a distance of one-fourth of 
this line from the base. 
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ThiiB, if (7 be the centre of gravity of the base of 
a pyramid, and A be its apex, and if il £7 be joined, 




and C he marked off equal to one-fourth of C Ay 
then G is the centre of gravity of the pyramid. 

§ 200. Centre of Gravity of a Cone.— If the 

number of sides of a pyramid be increased without 
limit, the pyramid becomes a cone. The centre of 
gravity of a cone is found, therefore, in the same way 
as that of a pyramid, by joining the apex of the cone 
with the centre of gravity of its base, and measuring 
one quarter of this line from the base. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. A heavy wire is bent in the form of a right angle, and 

one arm is twice the length of the other. At the 
angular point a weight equal to half the weight of the 
whole wire is fixed ; find the centre of gravity of the 
system. 

2. A uniform rod weighs 8 ozs., and to one end is attached 

a weight of 12 ozs., and to the other a weight of 6 ozs. ; 
the rod is 20 ins. long ; where must it be supported to 
rest in a horizontal position ? 

3. A cylinder the diameter of which is 10 ft., and height 

60 ft., rests on another cylinder, the diameter of which 
is 18 ft., and height 6 ft. ; and their axes coincide ; 
find their common centre of gravity. 

4. An equilateral triangle rests on a square, and the side 

of the triangle is equal to the side of the square ; find 
the centre of gravity of the figure thus formed. 

5. Into a hollow cylindrical vessel 11 ins. high, and weighing 

10 ozs., the centre of gravity of which is 5 ins. firom the 
base, a uniform solid cylinder 6 ins. long, and weighing 
20 ozs., is just fitted; find their common centre of 
gravity. 

6. From a uniform circular disc another disc, having for 

its diameter the radius of the first circle, is cut away ; 
find the centre of gravity of the remainder 

7. From a square the side of which is 6 ins. a comer square 

is cut away, the side of which is 2 ins. ; find thd centre 
of gravity of the remainder. 



EXAMINATION. 



I. Define the centre of gravity of a body, and give an ex- 
perimental way of finding the centre of gravity of a 
uniform lamina. 
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2. A heavy wire is bent at its middle point, so as to contain 

an angle of 60^ ; it is suspended from one of its ends ; 
find its position in equilibrium. 

3. Explain how it is that a long rod is more easily balanced 

on its end tJian a short one. 

4. AB CD is a square; CB is produced to E, and on EB 

is described a square. Ji BE = ^ AB, find the centre 
of gravity of the figure thus formed. 

5. Find the height of a cylinder which can just rest on an 

inclined plane the angle of which is 60° ; the diameter 
of the cylinder being 6 ins. 

6. Define stable, unstable, and neutral equilibrium. Can a 

body have more than one position of stable equilibrium ? 

7. How is the potential energy of a body connected with its 

state of equilibrium? 

8. From a rectangle 8 ins. by 5 ins. a corner rectangle is cut 

out 2 ins. by 3 ins. (2 ins. from the side of 8 ins.) ; find 
the centre of gravity of the remainder. 

9. A rectangular board 6 ins. by 8 ins., and weighing 2 ozs., 

is hung up from one of its angular points; to the 
extremity of the adjacent short side a weight of 8 ozs. 
is attached ; find the position in which the board hangs 
in equilibrium. 

10. A cylindrical vessel weighing 4 lbs., and the internal 

depth of which is 6 ins., will just hold 2 lbs. of water. 
If the centre of gravity of the vessel when empty is 
3*39 ins. from the top, determine the position of the 
centre of gravity of the vessel and its contents when 
full of water. — Matriculation^ Univ. Lond.j Jan. 1860. 

11. Two uniform cylinders of the same material, one of them 

8 ins. long and 2 ins. in diameter, the other 6 ins. 
long and 3 ins. in diameter, are joined together, end 
to end, so that their axes are in the same straight line. 
Find the centre of gravity of .the combination. — 2b,, 
June 1869. 

12. Two heavy particles, weighing respectively 3 and 6 ozs., 
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are attached to the ends of a straight rod 8 ins. long, 
weighing 2 ozs; find the centre of gravity of the 
system. — MatrictUationy Univ. Lond., Jan. 1870. 

1 3. What condition must be fulfilled in order that a body 

may be in equilibrium upon a hard smooth plane 
surface?— i6., June 1870. 

14. Four heavy particles of the relative weights 2, 3, 4, 5 

are placed at the comers Ai B, C, D respectively of a 
horizontal square board ; find the common centre of 
gravity of the four particles. 
Show whether the centre of gravity would change if the 
board were inclined. — 3., Jan. 1871. 
16. Give examples of bodies in stable, unstable, and neutral 
equilibrium. If a body be in stable equilibrium how is 
its centre of gravity affected by a small displacement 
of the body?— i&., June 1873. 

16. A trapezium, having two parallel sides, which are 4 and 

12 ft. long, and the other ^sides each equal to 5 ft, 
is placed with its plane vertical, and with its shortest 
side on an inclined plane ; find the relation between 
the height and base of the place when the trapezium 
is on the point of falling over. — Prdiminary Scientific 
Ut M, B„ 1870. 

17. Find the centre of gravity of three equa^ rods, ABt AC, 

and A D, in the same plane, and diverging from the 
point A, each of the angles BAC&nd CAD being 
one-third of a right angle. — Ib.^ 1871 

18. Weights of 2, 8, 2, 6, 0, 6 kilogrammes are placed at the 

angular points of a regular hexagon taken in order ; 
determine the position of their centre of gravity. — lb,, 
1874. 



APPENDIX, 



A. 

EXAMINATION PAPEES SET AT 
VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 



1. Matriculation Examination^ January 1875. 
{Friday^ January 15.) 

Natukal Philosophy. 

1. State and exhibit the mechanical conditions of 

equilibrium, when a beam A Bj of uniform thick- 
ness and density, rests with one extremity against 
a smooth vertical wall, and the other against a 
smooth hemispherical bowl. [§§ 167-8.] 

2. In a system of pulleys in which a separate string 

passes round each pulley, it is found that when 
the power and the weight are in equilibrium and 
the power is caused to descend through 8 ft., 
the weight rises through 1 ft. Can the mechani- 
cal advantage of this arrangement ever be as much 
as 8 ? Give reasons for your answer. [§§ 83, 07.] 

3. Equal weights (each 1 oz.) are placed at the angular 

points of a heavy triangular lamina and also at 

u 
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the middle points of the sides. Find the position 
of the centre of gravity of the plate and weights. 

4. A river one mile broad is running downwards at the 
rate of four miles an hour, and a steamer moving 
at the rate of eight miles an hour wishes to go 
straight across. How long will the- steamer take 
to perform the journey, and in what direction 
must she be steered ? [§ 24. — 8*66 mins.] 

6. A rifle-bullet is shot vertically downwards from a 
balloon at the rate of 400 ft. per second. How 
many feet will it pass through in two seconds, and 
what will be its velocity at the end of that time, 
neglecting the resistance of the (dr, and estimating 
the acceleration due to gravity at 32 P [864 ; 464 ft. ] 

6. It is stated that, because the earth rotates on its 
axis, a lump of lead weighs less in Ceylon than in 
Spitsbergen. Explain the statement [§§29,46.] 



2. Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education^ South Kensington, 

Theoretical Mechanics. 

1. Where is the centre of gravity of a triangle situ- 

ated? 

2. A body is, in shape, a sphere, but loaded in such a 

manner that its centre of gravity is not at its 
geometrical centre ; when it is placed on a hori- 
zontal plane, what are its positions of stable and 
unstable equilibrium P 

3. Three forces of 2, 10, and 12 units act along parallel 

lines on a rigid body; show how they may be 
adjusted so as to be in eqailibrium. 
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4. What is meant by the sensibility of a balance ? 

Other conditioTis being the same, why is the 

sensibility less the greater the weight of the 

beam? 
«'3. Two forces of 10 units each act on a body along 

parallel lines, and in opposite directions; why 

would ii be impossible to balance these forces by 

any one force ? 

6. ^ C^is a bent lever with its fulcrum at C, the 

angle ^ C-B is a right angle, the arras A C and 
B C are 10' and 7' long, and ^ C is in a vertical 
position; a horizontal force of 21 units, acting at 
A, is balanced by a vertical force (P) acting at B ; 
find the magnitude of P, and the pressure on the 
fulcrum, and show in a diagram the line along 
which the latter force acts. 

7. State exactly what is meant when the velocity of a 

body is said to be uniformly accelerated. The 
acceleration of a body's velocity is denoted by 6, 
the units being feet and seconds ; what fact is ex- 
pressed by this number 5 ? 

8^ A body moves from a state of rest, and at the end of 
8 sees, has a velocity of SO' a second ; its velocity 
is known to have been uniformly accelerated ; how 
far did it go in the 8 sees.? Supposing the 
motion to continue under the same conditions, 
how far will it go in the next 8 sees. ? 

9. The^mass of a body is 10 lbs. ; at a given instant it 
is moving at the rate of 40' a second ; from this 
instant a constant force is made to act on it in a 
direction opposite to that of the motion, which 
brings it to rest after it has described 18'; what 
was the magnitude of that force ? What unit of 
force have you used in stating the answer ? 

u 2 
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10. The force of gravity on a given mass is sensibly dif- 
ferent at different places on the earth's surface; 
state briefly how this can be shown to be the 
case. 

21. Investigate a formula for the position of the centre 

of gravity of a trapezoid, having given the lengths 
of the two parallel sides, and that of the line 
joining their middle points. 

22. In the case of two forces which act along intersecting 

lines, show that the sum of the moments of the 
forces with respect to any point in the plane of 
the lines equals the moment of their resultant with 
respect to the same point. [It will be enough to 
consider one case.] 

What assumption must be made respecting the 
signs of the moments, in order that the above 
statement may include all cases P 

23. A heavy point is suspended by a thread from a 

fixed point, and rests against a smooth inclined 
plane ; the inclination of the thread to the vertical 
and that of the plane to the horizon is 80^; deter- 
mine the pressure on the plane and the tension of 
the thread in terms of the weight of the point 

24. A body rests on a rough horizontal plane; deter- 

mine the direction of the smallest force that would 
make the bodv slide. Under what circumstances 
would a smaller force overthrow the body P 
26. An inclined plane has a base 12(y long and 60^ high ; 
the co-efEcient of friction between it and a body 
weighing 66 lbs. placed on it is 0*5 ; how many 
units of work are required to draw the body up 
the plane, and how many to draw it down the 
plane? 
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i7. Two bodies, whose masses are 2 cwt. and 96 lbs. 
respectively, move from rest mider the action of 
constant forces ; the former is found to describe 8' 
in the first three seconds of its motion, the latter 
5^ in the first two seconds of its motion ; find the 
ratio of the former force to the latter. 

2*^. A body falling from rest and moving freely in vacuo 
describes 336' in one second ; for how long had it 
been moving before the beginning of that second P 
(^-82). 



3. College of Preceptors. Pupils* Examination, 

ChnstmaSy 1874. 

Mechanicjs. 

1. State the proposition termed the Triangle of Forces. 

A triangle AB Cy formed of three iron rods, 
has the points A and B fixed to two points in a 
vertical post, and a weight of 1 ton is suspended 
from C: having given AB^4. ft., ^ C«20 it, 
and ^ Cs 18 ft., find the tension in B C. 

2. A rod 4 ft. long has a weight of 2 lbs. at one end, 

8 lbs. at 15 in. from the end, 4 lbs. at 27 in., 5 
lbs. at 40 in., and 8 lbs. at the other end ; find at 
what point the rod must be supported to remain 
horizontal. 

3. Mention the principal properties of the Centre ot 

Gravity of a body. 

A solid whose ends are squares 21 in. by 21 in., 
and whose faces are parallelograms, the length of 
the shorter side of each being 21 in., and that of 
the longer 35 in., is just on the point of falling over 
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when placed on a level table. Find the height of 
the solid. 

4. What power must a man weighing 160 lbs. exert to 
lift himself by a pair of pulley-blocks, each con- 
taining two wheels P 

6. Find the relation between the power and the 
weight when a load' is sustained by a screw 
turned by a lever. 

6. A body is projected vertically upwards with a 

velocity of 60 ft. per sec. (i) How long will it 
be rising 11 ft. ? (ii.) What will be its greatest 
elevation ? (ill.) How long will it be before it 
returns to the starting-point P 

7. State Newton's Second Law of Motion. 

A weight of 16 lbs. is attached by a string to 
the car of a balloon which is ascending with an 
acceleration of 10 ft. per sec. ; find the tension of 
the string. 



4. University of Oxford, Local Examination, Thurs- 
day, June 4, 1874. For Junior Candidates. 

Mechanics and Mechanism. 

1. How is the resultant of two given forces found 

geometrically, (1) when they act at the same 
point and Include a given angle ; (2) when they 
are parallel and act in opposite directions P 

The resultant of two forces incHned at an angle 

of 135® ia 2, and one of the forces 2\/2; find the 
other. 

2. Enunciate the principle of the Triangle of Forces. 

A weight of 10 lbs. is suspended by two strings 
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attached at their upper ends to two points in lh& 
same horizontal line ; their lengths being 39 and 
62 in. respectiyelj, and the angle between them 
being 90°; find the tension in each. 

3. Define Centre of Gravity. 

Find that of a plane figure composed of a 
square with an equilateral triangle described on 
one of its sides. 

4. Determine the inclination of a smooth inclined 

plane when a force of 6 lbs. along it will just 
sustain a weight of 10 lbs. upon it. 

What would the coefficient of friction be, sup- 
posing the plane just rough enough to binder 
the weight slipping down when left to itself ? 

5. Describe Attwood's machine. 

It is found that when the weights are 119 and 
121 grs. respectively the distance passed over 
in the third sec. is 8 in. ; determine the value 
of^. 

6. A stone is thrown vertically upwards with a 

velocity of 48 feet per second ; find how high it 
will ascend, with what velocity it will return to 
the earth, and the whole time of motion. 



For Senior Candidates, 

1. Define the terms — Moment of a Force, Momentum, 

Angular Velocity. 

Assuming the parallelogram of forces, find the 
conditions of equilibrium of any number of forces 
acting at one point and in the same plane. 

2. Five forces acting at one of the angular points of an 

equilateral and equiangular hexagon are repre- 
sented in direction and magnitude by the straight 
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lines which join that point to the other angles of 
the figure ; find the resultant. 

3. If parallel forces of given magnitude are applied at 

fixed points, show that their resultant passes 
through a point the position of which is inde- 
pendent of the direction of the forces. 

4. Find the centre of gravity of the remaining portion 

of a square, when one comer has been cut off 
along a line joining the middle points of two 
adjacent sides. 

5. If a right circular cone will just rest on its side 

upon a table with its vertex projecting over the 
edge of the table to the distance ot i of the slant 
side, find the ratio of the altitude to the radius of 
the base. 

6. A weight of 1 cwt. is supported on an inclined 

plane, whose inclination to the horizontal plane is 
46^, by a string which passes over a pulley at the 
top of the plane and has a weight attached to it 
Find the least possible value of the supporting 
weight when the coefficient of friction is ^, and 
its value when the plane is smooth. 

7. Explain the principle of * Virtual Velocities.' 

Find the relation between the power and 
weight in the cases of the lever, screw, and wind- 
lass. 

8. How is it shown that the velocity of a body, moving 

from rest in vacuo under the action of a constant 
accelerating force, is proportional to the time it 
has been in motion, and that the space passed 
through is proportional to the square of the time P 

9. A particle is let fall from a given height, and at the 

same moment another particle is projected ver- 
tically upwards ; if the two particles are at the 
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same height just as the second comes to rest^ find 
how long one will reach the ground hefore the 
other. 



5. University of Cambridge. Local ExaminationSy 

December 1873 

Mechanics. 

1. Define force, and show that forces may be properly 

represented by straight lines. 

2. Enunciate the theorem known as the ' Triangle of 

Forces,' and deduce it from that known as the 
' Parallelogram of Forces.' 

A rod is supported by two strings attached to 
its extremities. One of the strings is fastened to 
a small ring, and the other passes through the 
ring and is gradually lengthened ; show that the 
centre of gravity of the rod will describe a straight 
line. 

3. Define the term ' Centre of Gravity.' 

The centre of gravity of a body and of a por- 
tion of it being given, find the centre of gravity of 
the remainder. 

A circular plate has a circular piece removed 
from it, the diameter of the piece being half that 
of the plate ; find the position of the centre of 
gravity of the remainder, the edge of the piece 
removed passing through the centre of the plate. 

4. A rod of uniform thickness has one-half of its 

length composed of one metal, and the other half 
of a difibrent metal. The rod will balance about 
a point distant one-third of its whole length from 
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one extremity. Compare the weights of equal 
Tohimes of the two metals. 

5. Describe the common (Roman) steelyard and ex- 

plain the mode of graduating it 

6. Find the ratio of the power to the weight in that 

system of pullejs in which a separatestring p^tsses 
round each palley^ the weights of the pulleys 
being neglected. 

If the power be equal to the weight, find the 
weight of a pulley in the above system, assuming 
that all the pulleys Are of the same weight. 



6. Royal College of Surgeons of England. Prelimi- 
nary General Examination^ Midsummer 1874. 

Mechanics. 

1. Explain clearly the mode of representing pressures 

by lines, and how this mode is used in finding the 
resultant (i.) of two pressures acting at a point, 
(ii.) of three pressures acting at a point. 

2. A peg driven into the centre point of a square wall 

of a room is pulled at with two strings, the pull 
on one being represented by the vertical from the 
peg to tiie ceiling, that on the other being repre- 
sented by the slant line from the peg to the right 
hand lower comer of the wall. Find (i.) the line 
representing the force which, if applied when the 
other two were removed, would produce just the 
same stress on the peg as they by their joint 
action do ; and (ii.) the line representing the force 
which, if applied with the other two, would take 
all stress off the peg. 
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3. It is said that the 'six simple machines are the 

Lever, the Wheel-and-Axle, the Pulley, the 
Inclined Plane, the Wedge, and the Screw.' 
Point out that some of these machines are merely 
modified forms of others. Why are they sometimes 
termed Mechanical Powers P 

4. Sketch any system of two moveable pulleys, and 

point out how, by using such a system, mechanical 
advantage would be derived. 

5. Distinguish the three different kinds of Levers, and 

give an example of each, desciibing it so as to 
show clearly that it is an example. 

6. State the conditions for the equilibrium of pressures 

acting on a lever. 

If a walking-stick be supported near one end by 
passing that end over the thumb and under the 
fourth finger, it is noticeable that the pressure 
perpendicular to the stick which must be exerted 
by the fourth finger is greater when the stick is 
held horizontally than when in any slanting posi- 
tion. Explain this fact clearly on mechanical 
principles, with the help of a diagram. 

7. Define the term Centre of Gravity. How is the 

idea of the centre of gravity used in making cal- 
culations where the weights of bodies are to be 
taken into account ? 

A scaffold-pole 60 ft. long balances on a log 
put under it 35 ft from one end, and it also ba- 
lances on the log put under its centre when a boy 
weighing 90 lbs. is sitting on it at one end and a 
man weighing 160 lbs. at the other; find in 
round numbers the weight of the pole. 

8. Explain clearly on mechanical principles why a 

loaded wagon going obliquely across a declivity 
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may tarn over, while if the same load could be 
compressed, the wagon might safely pass the 
same spot in the same course. 
9. A machine is started vertically into the air with a 
velocity of 60 ft. per minute, having a flying ap- 
paratus attached to urge it vertically upwards, and 
its motion is observed to be uniformly retarded by 
10 ft. per minute. How high will the machine 
rise? 



7. University of Cambridge. Previoua Examination^ 

December 12, 1874. 

Mechanigs. 

1. Define the resultant of any number of forces. 

If a system of forces be in equilibrium, prove 
that each of these forces is equal to the resultant of 
all the rest, and acts in a direction directly oppo- 
site to the direction of that resultant. 

2. Three forces in equilibrium act at the same point ; 

prove that each force is proportional to the sine 
of the angle between the other two forces. 

P and Q are two forces acting at a point, and JR 
is their resultant ; S is the resultant of It and P. 
Prove that, if the forces P and Q be inclined to 
each other at a right angle, and if Q»3 Pthen 

S^P^/TS. 

3. Define the centre of gravity of a body. Prove that 

if the centre of gravity be found for one position 
of a body, it will be the centre of gravity when the 
body is turned into any other position. 

4. If a body be placed on a horizontal plane, prove that 

the body will stand or fall according as the ver- 
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tical through its centre of gravity falls within or 
without the base on which it rests. 

5. What are the requisites for a good balance P 

A tradesman's balance has arms whose lengths 
are 11 in. and 12 in. respectively^ and it rests 
horizontally, when the scales are empty. If he 
sell to each of two customers a pound of tea at 
2s. 9d, per pound, putting his weights into dif- 
ferent scales for each transaction, find whether he 
gains or loses owing to the incorrectness of his 
balance, and how much. 

6. Find the ratio of the power to the weight in a 

system of pulleys, each pulley being suspended by 
a separate vertical string, which has one end fixed 
to a beam above. [The weight of the pulleys 
may be neglected.] 

7. Describe the Wheel-and-axle. 

If the string from the axle pass round a move-* 
able pulley and have its end fixed to a beam 
above, the two parts of the string being parallel, 
and if the weight be attached to the moveable 
pulley, find the ratio of the power to the weight. 

8. A straight uniform rod 12 in. long is suspended by 

two vertical strings attached to the ends of the 
rod ; at a distance of 2 in. from one end a weight 
of 7 pounds is attached, and a weight of 1 pound 
at the same distance from the other end. Find 
the greatest weight the rod can have without 
breaking the strings. The strings break when 
subjected to a tension of more than 7 pounds. 
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MatricukUion Examination^ June 1875. 

1. Two parallel forces, P and Q, act at two points in a 

straight line, 6 inches apart, in opposite direciions. 
Their resultant is a force of 1 lb. acting at a point 
in the line 4 feet from the larger of the forces P 
and Q. Determine the values of Pand Q. [8 lbs.; 
9 lbs.] 

2. A short circular cylinder of wood has a hemispherical 

end. When placed with its curved end on a 
smooth table it rests in any position in which it is 
placed. Determine the position of its centre of 
gravity. [At the centre of the sphere.] 
d. A unifbrm circular arc rests m a vertical plane 

on two smooth pegs, B and C. 
Find by aid of a sketch the me^ 
C chanical condition of equilibrium. 
[§§ 59, 167.] 

4. What is meant by saying with reference to gravity 

^ = 32 ? What would be the value of ^ if y#up 
units of space and time were miles and minutes P 
[§ 29.-21i»j.] 

5. A stone is let fall from the top of a railway-carriaprd 

which is travelling at the rate of 30 miles an hour. 
Find what horizontal distance and what vertical 
distance the stone will have ^tassed through in one- 
tenth of a second. [4*4 ft. ; 0*16 ft.] 

6. At the earth's equator the hot air ascends, and is re- 

placed by cold air which blows in along the ground 
from the poles. That which comes from our hemi- 
sphere blows from the north-east instead of from 
the north. Explain this. [§ 22.] 
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First B, Sc, and Preliminary M.B. Pass 
Examinations^ 1875. 

Mechanical Philosophy. 

1. Define the expression 'Centre of Parallel (forces.' 

Obtain the position of the centre of four parallel 
forces, P, 2 P, 3 P, 4 P, acting at the angular points 
of a square taken in order. [§ 141; § 143. Ex. (3).'j 

2. A perfectly flexible heavy chain of uniform density 

and section is made to hang as 
in the figure. Show by means 
of a sketch the arrangement of \ y^ 

the forces which keep any por- 
tion of the chain^ ^ ^^ in equi- 
librium. [§ 167.] 

3. In a large hotel there is a lirt-chamber^ from the roof 

of which a weight hangs by means of an india- 
rubber string. Suddenly the support of the lift- 
chamber gives way, and the chamber, with all that 
it contains, falls freely down under the action of 
gravity. What will now first happen to the weight 
and its india-rubber support ? [See § 52. Ex. (9).] 

4. A mass of 200 grammes is acted on by a force equal 

to the weight of 10 grammes for 20 seconds. What 
distance will the mass have passed through, and 
what velocity will it have acquired ? 

[The acceleration due to gravity is 980 (centi- 
metres, seconds)], [s = 9,800 cm. ; v = 980 cent, sees.] 
6. Prove that the time of descent of a heavy particle 
down all chords from the highest point of a vertical 
circle is the same. [§ 37.] 



B. 



ANSWEES TO EXEECISES AND 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



I. EZEBCISES. Pp. 19-20. 

(1) 40 sees. (2) 144 ft. . (3) 120 ft per sec. 
(4) 20 sees. (5) 257-6 ft. (6) / » 20 ; i? - 200. 
(7) 200 ft per sec. (8) 196 ft (9) 40 ft per sec. 

(11) 30 ft. per sec. (12) 60 ft per sec. 

U. EXEBCISES. P. 30. 

(1) No. (2) 10 V 6 ft (3) 16 v/ 2 ft per sec. 
(4) 595 yards. (5) 117-S sees.; 1,147-2 yards. 

(6) Straight liae midway ; veL » 10. 

EXAMIKATION (ChAPTEB I.) Pp. 37-9. 

(8) 109i ft. from A. (4) 20 ins. per sec (5) 2j\ 
miles from A. (7) 5 ft. per sec. (10) 50 ft. N. 

(12) 12 ^ 13 ft distant (13) 33 ft (15) 1,500 ft. 
(18) 90 ft (19) 5 V 3 ft per sec. (20) 10 s/ 2. 

y. EZSRCISBS. Pp. 81-3. 

(1) 100 ft. (2) 160 ft per sec. (3) 176 ft ; 576 ft 
(4) V^. (5) 5 sees. (6) 204 ft (7) 178 ft 

X 
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(8) le^IO ft. per sec. (9) 100 ft. (10) 187-44 ft. 

(11) 67 i ft (12) 135 ft. (13) 336 ft. (J 4) 224 ft. 

(15) 10 ft per sec. (16) 48,144,208 ft. (17) 88 ft 
(18) 1| sees. (19) 96 ft (20) 62 8 ft (21) 96 ft ; 
3 sees. (22) 8 ^ 10 ft. per sec. (23) 38-4 ft. per sec. 
(24) 95-7 ft nearly. (25) 824 yds. (26) .68-75 sees. 
(27) 312-5 ft 5-1.250 ft. 

ExAUiiTATioK (Chapter H) Pp. 53-7. 

a) 25ft (5) f^,^,^. (Q)v ^ a + x g. 

(8) 6i sees. (10) 106 ft. (11) 144-9 ft ; 16-1. 

(12) 2^ V5-2V2 ft (13) 114 ft;.; 144 ft. (14) 160ft 

(16) 140 ft. per sec. (17) 1,608 ft. per sec. (18) 74 ft 
per sec. (19) 156 ft. (21) 64-28 ft nearly. 

(24) ^ sees. (26) 402-5 ft ; 177-1 ft. (27) 174| ft. 

per sec. ; 784 ft If the balloon is still ascending when 
the stone is let fall i; » 68-17 ft per sec, ; « « 306*76 ft 
(29) Three-quarters of the way up. (30) 144 ft 
(31) 2 sees. (32) 225 ft ; 2} or 5 sees. (33) East 
(34) 8-05 ft ; 120-75 ft lower down. (86) 64 ft^ 

(37) 36 ft ; 75 ft. ; 8 sees. 

Vn. Exercises, pp. 79-80. 

(1) 32 ft (2) 1 minute. (3) \ lb. (4) 3 ft. 
(5) 7-2 ozs. (6) 6 ozs. (7) \ oz. (8) 5 ozs. 

(9) 3-75 ozs. (10) 5i| ozs. (11) ^ ft. ; 268 ft 
(12) 4| mins. (13) 13-75 ozs. (14) 126 lbs.; 98 lbs. 
(15) 16 >/ 2 ft (16) 10 ft per sec. (17) 1 minute. 

VUI. Exercises, p. 8ft. 
(1) 180 ft. (2) 266| ft (3) 3 : 2. 
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ExAMHTATioir. (Chapteb IlL) 9p, 8S-9. 

(4) 321 : 31-4. (6) 1200^. (7) 6 ft. per sec 
(10) 3 sees. (11) 3 sees. (12) 9 : 1. (13) 6 lbs. 9 ozs. 
(14) 10 mine. 25 sees. (16) 125 ft. (16) 2 sees. 

(17) P-14||} Q-llf|. (19) 7 lbs. (20) 4:9. 
(22) 2-5 ft. (23) 5 : 1. (25) 2 : 3. (26) 40 ; 

I mile. (27) -^=11 : 1080. (29) 2 tons 7 cwts. 

rr 

(30) 18M25 ft;. (33) 4^ ; 3J. (34) 137-5 sees. ; vel. = 
10 miles an hour. (35) ?^^. (36) 48. (37) |; '^^9- 
(38) 5i|f sees. 

Examination (Chapter IV.) Pp. 99-101. 
(3) 256 ft ; 176 ft;. (5) %^-^^ (6) 3 : 2. 

(8) 60 lbs. (9) 12-5 ft per sec. (10) 11 : 1. 

(12) |-, |, \. (14) 3f ft per sec (16) 2 ft 

(18) 12-8 ft per sec (19) 715 ft per sec nearly 
(21) 10, 5, 2J, &c 

XII. Exercises, p. 12ft. 
(1) f . (2) 4 ozs. (3) 3-6 028. (4) 19,080ft-lbs. 

(5; (6 - ^j^ - 1-46 028. (6) 5,280,000 ft-lbs. 

(7) 18,000 ft-lbs. (8) 18,000 ft-lbs. (9) 3,500 ft.-lb8. 
(10) 300 ft-lbs. 

Examination (Chapter V.) Pp. 125-6. 

(5) 40^10 - 126-5 ft per sec. nearly. (6) 11,250 

ft-lbs. ;14||| units of heat, Fahrenheit (7) 5^(r»-««). 
(10) l,444jVi thermal units Centigrade. (13) 1,080 ft 
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XIV. EXKBdSSB. Fp. XSX-8 

(1) 12 Ins. from smaller weight (2) 10 lbs.; 

20 lliB. (3) 3 ft. from the heavier. (4) 21-6 ina; 
26oza. (5) 15 osa. (6) 2 ina. from end where weight 
in. (8) 25 lbs. (9) 13^ lbs. (10) 9-5 lbs. 



(1) 16 ina. (2) 8. (4) 3^ ins. (5) 250 Ibe. 

(6) 560 lbs. (7) The 8-oz. weight. (8) 240 Ibe. 
(9)nt. (10) 120 Ibe. 

XV. EXJSRCI8JS. Fp. 152-3. 

(1) 60 Iba (2) 75 lbs. (3) 20 lbs. (4) 1 lb. 
(5) 27. (6) 211 0Z8. or 213^ ozs.^ as the 2 oz. puUej is 
highest or lowest (7) 14 lbs. (8) 122 lbs. (9)3|lb8. 

(10) 6-3416 lbs. 

XVL Exercises. Pp. lei-a. 

(1) 18i ozs. (2) 10^ ozs. (3) 3| ozs. : 3| ozs. ; 
8| ozs. ; 2 ozs. (4) A : &::5 : 12. (5) 5 ozs. (6) I2 ozs. 

(7) (3 + 4v'2) ozs. (8) 10 : 7. (9) If ozs. (10^ 1 : 2>/6. 

(11) 2 : 3 ; 27 inches. (12) 264 lbs. (13) 12 ozs. 
(14) 100. (15) 9 cwts. 1 qr. 20 lbs. (16) 1 cwt 1 qr. 
4 lbs. (17) 15| lbs. 

EXAMIKATIOir (GhAPTEB Yl.) p. 163. 

(7) 90 lbs. (8) 30^. (9) - ^^_ - 1-34 lbs. nearly. 

(10) ??^lbs. (11) 32 ozs. (12) Tr=4P,andthe 
l^U 

weights of the moTeable pulleys make no difference when 
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they are equal. (13) 35 lbs. (16) 8. (18) 3 lbs. ; 
equation of work. (19) Second system^ 5 pulleys in 
each block. (20) ^. (21) A force equal to his weight. 
(22) 12 lbs. 7i ozs. It is a case of 4 moveable pulleys 
with a power equal to 3} ozs. (24) 17| lbs. 

XVn. EXEBOISES. P. 170. 

(1) 4 0Z& (2) 12 ozs. in ^ J? ; 9 ozs. in J? C; 5 ozs. 
In CD. (3) 3} ins. (4) 7 ins. or 1 in., as they act in 
the same or in opposite directions. 

XYin. EXEBCIBES. Pp. 180-1. 

(1) 2 v'31 lbs. (2) PV (5 + 2y/ 2). (3) P>/ 10. 
(4) H a P^ 5, and acts at middle point of £ C. 

(6) 2 v^gr lbs. (6) 17 lbs. (7) 1-2 lbs. ; 1-6 lbs. 

(8) 2:1. (9) V"2l. (10) 400 lbs. (11) 10 ozs. 
(12) 4 lbs. (13) 12 =2 P. (14)673. (15) 200 lbs. 

XIX. Exercises. Pp. 189-91. 

(1) No. (3) CB. (4) J^ ozs. (5) 10^55 + 28^3'; 

(6) 38*4; 28-8 lbs. (8) 6P where P is the force along AB. 

(9) A D. (11) 12 lbs. ; 16 lbs. (12) 9 ozs. j no weight; 
11*1 ozs. nearly \ 15 ozs. 

XX. EZEBCISES. Pp. 198-200. 



(1)(1-68)P. (2) 10*2 lbs. (4)>/97 + 15v^6-39v/2. 
(5) (1-67) P. (6) X « y 2 ; F= s/ 2 + 2>/3 - 6. 
(8) 17-32 lbs. (9) 5-95; 4-91. (10)6-928. (12) Pv/2. 
(14) 62 lbs. (15) 122-8 lbs. (16) § 133, Ex. (2). 

(^^>l^'n~/3 (18) 24 lbs. nearly. 
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XXI. ExERdsxs. Pp. ai5-7. 

(1)2: 3. (2) 70^, 50^. (3) 20 ins. (4) 6| ins. 
from one end. (5) | up median line from angular 
point. (6) 2^/2 P along the diagonal. (7) 40 ins. 
from greater force. (8) 12 ins. (9) 4| ins. (11) | rad. 
(12) ei lbs. ; 3} lbs. (13) 19| ins. from one end. 
(14) 2J lbs. (15) If lbs. (16) ^ of middle line from 
one of the sides. (17) 7|| ins. from 3 lbs. weight. 
(18) 40 lbs. ; 24 lbs. (19) 16 lbs.; ^ of the length from 
the 7 lbs. (20) As J : J : i : ^. 

XXII. ExSBdSES. Pp. 232-3. 

(1) 1 : ^/3. (2) -^- (3) 12 lbs. (4) 1^3 Iba. 

(6) (8'-3>/6) X 9-6 ins. from one end. (6) 2^/3 : ]. 

(7) 6v^2 ozs. (8) 6 ins. (9) 6 ins. from end where 
weight acts. (10) 6 lbs. (11) 12 ins. ; 27 lbs. 

ExAMDTATiow (Chapter Vn.) Pp. 2ft0-7. 

(2) 40 ins. ; 20 ins. (3) 2v^3i lbs. (4) 6 Iba. 

(8) 3i : Si : If : 1|. (10) 10 lbs. (11) 1-74 ft 
(12) fl (4-^3) ins. from 4 lbs. end. (16) 4>/2-v^3 
lbs. (17) 8>/3; 16>/31b8. (18) 10^3. (24) >/201; 
V146 ; V91. (26) (a) 60 lbs. 26 ins. ; 40 lbs. 7-6 ins. 
(b) 62 lbs., 31 ins. -, 72 lbs., 136 ins. (26) § 126. 
(27) 11-26; 274. (28) 16 lbs., 13 lbs. (29) § 166. 
(30) 27-73. (36) § 128. (38) A pushing force at 60° 
with the plane, or vertically upwards ; i2=6>/3 or O. 
(89) 6^ ft. from one end. (42) 4 : 9. (43) i in. from 

one end. (44) 27; 1-35 ya (46) § 164. (47) If 
2) be the middle point of A B, C the point in the string 
to which the weight is attached, and C J? the perpendi- 
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cular on ^ J9 in its position of equilibrium _-_ « '^ ; and 

when ^i? is horizontal, the pivot is 6 ins. from D. 
(48) (6 + y/S) ; (5 - a/3) ozs. (49) s/5 lbs., 2 v^5 lbs. 
(51) 12 ins. (54) If C be the nail, B the end of stick 
against wall, C B =S/ 3 ft. ; the pressure on the nail 
is 84/3 ozs., and that on the wall 8 (^9—1) ozs« 

XXV. EXEBCISBS. Pp. 271-2. 

(2) 240 ft. (3) 20 ( >s/2 + 1) = 48-28 lbs. (4) |§ of 
length from one end. (5) 45°. (6) v^3 : 1. (7) 10 lbs- 
(8) I of median line firom centre. (9) \ diagonal 
from centre. (10) ^ up median line from base. (11) 4 ft. 
from the other end. (13) If a « side of square, Centre 

of Gravity is .=-r from centre of square. (14) 8 ins. up 

lo 

median line of larger A from common base. (15) /y 
of length of rod from middle point (16) 3 y 3 : 5. 

XXVL Exercises, p. 28S. 

(1) If Aj B, be the middle points of the longer and 
shorter arms, C the angular point, and if AI>==^ AB9 
then the C of G' is ^ up 2> C (2) 7^ ins. from heavier 

weight (3) 27||f feet from the base. (4) ^^ 

from the common dde, where a is the side of the square. 
(5) 3| ins. from base. (6) One-sixth of radius from 
centre of large circle. (7) /^ of diagonal from centre. 

Examination (Chapter VIII.) Pp. 285-7. 

(2) If C and B be the middle points of the two parts 
and C^ be bisected in D, D must be vertically under 
Af the point of suspension. The position of the wire 
may be found by drawing a horizontal line through A, 
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aDd markiDg off a distance A E equal to >/|^of a, ^wbere 
a is length of half the wire, and then dropping a vertical 

— ^-"--i— ----- 

described on it, the two sides will be the position of 
the wire. (4) If G be point required and Q F h^ per- 
pendicular to BC, then CF^^y and GF^fs^, 
where a » CB, (5) 8*464 ins. (8) Beckoning from 
comer opposite to that from which rectangle is taken 
X« 3/y in8., F « 2|J ins. (9) If C be the centre, and 
A the point to which weight is fixed, mark off ^ G^^l 
inch along A C, and G will be yerticallj under point of 
suspension. (10) 3*26 ins. from top. (11) 6|| ias. 
from base of shorter. (12) 3*2 ins. from heayier weight, 
(16) 8 : 7. (18) ^ of line joining 9 ozs. and 3 pzs. from 
the 9 ozs. weight. 



THE END. 
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English JReaditiff-'Lesson Books, 

BUton's Infant Primer for School and Home use, 18mo Sd. 

— Infant Beader. Narratives and Fables hi Monosyllables, 18mo. ... id. 

— First Beading Book, for Standard I. 18mo «... 6d. 

— Second Beading Book, for Standard II. 18mo 6d. 

— Third Beading Book, Soya' Edition and GirW Edition, f cp. 9d. each 

— Fonrth Beading Book, Boy 9' Edition and Oi^U'Edition, fcp. Ic each 

— Fifth Beading Book, or Poetical Beadett tcp « It, St7. 

Btevens and Hole's Introdnctoiy Lesson-Book, 18mo 6d. 

— — — Grade Lesson-Book Primer, crown 8vo Zd, 

Btevens and Hole's Grade Lesson Books, in Six Standards, 12mo. :— 



The First Standard, pp. 128 ... 9d. 
The Second Standard, pp. 160 9d. 
The Third Standard, pp. 160. . . 9d. 



The Fonrth Standard, pp. 224 ... It. M. 

The Fifth Standard, pp. 224 1». 8d. 

The Sixth Standard, pp. 260 1«. Gd. 



Answers to the Arithmetical Exercises in Standards I. II. and III. price id. in 
Standard IV. price id. in Standards Y. and YI. id, or complete, price 1«. 2d, 
Stevens and Hole's Advanced Lesson Book, 12mo is, 

— — Usefnl Knowledge Beading Books r- 

Girls' Fhrst Standard, 12mo. ... 9(2. 



Boys' First Standard, 12mo. ... 9d. 

— Second Standard. 12mo... It. 

— Third Standard, 12mo. ... 1«. 

— Fonr^ Standard, 12mo.... It. Sd. 

— Fifth Standard, 12mo 1«. Sd. 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo U. 6d. 



— Second Standard, 12mo. ... It, 

— Third Standard, 12mo 1«. 

— Fourth Standard, 12mo. ... It. Sd. 

— Fifth Standard, 12mo 1#. Sd. 

— Sixth Standard, 12mo 1«. 6d. 



M'Leod's First Beading-Book, for Families and Schools, 18mo Sd. 

— Beading Lessons for Infant Schools, 80 Broadside Sheets St, 

— First School-Book to teach Beading and Writing, 18mo 6d. 

-^ Second School-Book to teach Spelling and Beading, I8mo 9d. 

Isbister's First Steps in Beading and Learning, 12mo is, 6d. 

— Word Builder, First Standard, 6d. Second Standard, 8d. 

— Sixth Standard Beader, 12mo Is, 

The Graduated Series of Beading-Lesson Books r- ' 

MoreU's Elementary Beading Book or Primer, 18mo id. 



Graduated Series, Book I Sd. 

Book II. pp. 254 USd. 

Book III. pp. 812 ^..^....... Iff. 6d. 

Book IV.PP. 440 2ff. 



BookY. comprehending Bead- 
ings in the best EngUsh 
Literatuze, pp. 490 U,M. 



London, LONGMANS A GO. 
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« 

Jones's Beonlar Early Leiaon-Book, ISmo 6d. 

— Beonlar Early LesBon-Boolc. Part II. Proyerba 4d. 

— Advanoed Beading-Book; Lessons in English History, 18mo VkU 

Marcet's Seasons, or Stories for Yonng Children, 4 vols. 18mo each 2«. 

SnlllTan's Literary Class-Book; Beadings in English Literature, fop 2«. 6d. 

WrUing Books, 

The Beady Writer, a Ckrarse of 18 Graduated Copy Books eaah 8d. 

An Edition, printed in Pencil ink. of the Beady Writer. Books I. to VIII. marked 

tevenay Books A td H may also be had, price Threepence each Book. 
Oombes, Stevens, and Hole's Complete Writer ; a Set of 160radnabed Copy- 
Books, on Fine Paper, price 4*. 6d. per Dosen to Teachers. 

H'Leod's Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Books each Zd, 

er's Writing Books, U, per dox. Ui. per 100. 

School Poetry Books. 

Bilton's Poetical Beader for all Classes of Schools, fcp la. Sd. 

M'Leod's First Poetical Beading Book, fcp 9d. 

" Second Poetical Beading Book, fcp la. 8d. 

Cook's First Book of Poetry for Elementary Schools, 18mo Od. 

Twells' Poetry for Bepetition, comprising 200 short pieces, 18mo ia. 6d. 

Hughes' Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo. St. 6d. 

Gray's Poems, ^th Notes by G. Candy, M.A., fcp 2«. 6d. 

Milton's Lycidas, edited by Jerram, crown 8to 2«.6d. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake, Cahtos I. and II. edited by Jeaffireson, fcp 2a. Gd. 

— Uarmion. ed^d for Schools, by Morris, fcp 2a. 6d. 

Thomson's Seasons, Spring and Summert by Morris, fcp 2a. 6d 

— — ^tf^umn and VFtnfor, by Morris, fcp 2«. 6d. 

BnffUsh SpeUmg-Books, 

Barford and TOley's English Spelling, 16mo It.dd. 

Sewell's Dictation Exercises, First Series, ISmo. \a. Second Series 2a. 6d. 

Sullivan's Spelling-Book Superseded, ISmo \a.ia. 

" Words Spelled in Two or More Ways, ISmo lOd. 

Johnson's Civil Service Spelling Book, fcp 1«. Sd. 

— Cross Tots for the Civil Service U. 

Qrammar and the English Language. 

Eeane's Handbook of History of English Language, small Svo Za. 6(1. 

Delevante's English Orthoepy and Orthography, r2mo 4s. 6d. 

M'Leod's Explanatory English Grammar for Beginners, ISmo 9d. 

— English Grammatical Definitions, for Home Stmdy Id. 

Bain's First or Introductory English Grammar, ISmo la. id. 

— Higher English Grammar, fcp 2a. 9d. 

— Companion to ditto, crown Svo ScOd. 

Graham's English ; or, the Art of Composition Explained, fcp fit. 

Sullivan's Hfffti^-nfti of Etymology, or First Steps to English, ISmo lOd. 

— Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, ISmo 1«. 

Hile/s Child's First English Grammar, ISmo la. 

Abridgment of Hiley's English Grammar, ISmo l«.9d. 

UUey's English Grammar and Style. 12mo 3a. 6d. 

Hiley's Exercises adapted to his English Grammar, 12mo 2a. 6d. Key ia, 6d. 

— Pnictical English Composition, Part I. ISmo U.6d. Key2s.6d. 

— — — — Part n. ISmo Sf. Key 4«. 
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Oenezal Lists of Scliool-Books 

BniMon'i IIuIm ind OHllcnu In EnsUHh OTMDOUir, Itmo. 

ITadliuii'a Entllili VtTBiSMtloi], CKnm Sto. ^ ...— tt.ML 

Tlvmlnf*! AskLjAla of ^**fl '^■"g"*'* ^'*"f"*g^i irtm ^i At. 

Uilitn'i BscUih Grammar, lEmo. „ ............._ U-tO. 

— Pint Book of Qrmmmar, 0»«n|>l9f,HUlB 

Tbs BtspptnrBtDDs lo EniUih Oflmuur, Umo. 

Himter'i Tsrt-B<x>k or EasUtti Ocuunu', Umo. _._...., tt.td. 

— Huraal of School liBUer-Wrictaii, lemo. „„._]i.til. 

Jobuton'lBlIKlilhGC^POHitlonuulEafl&f-WritlEXE.pMlSTO. .«..-.»'.-.--.- 3t,W. 

Gnham'i Enillab Stylo (> Oonn* ol InBtmclioo), Isp. — ~ ■•• 

31««flWiI]r'«Hl»mm«rforth«na8o( Bd JB, lamo. __ *•-<* 

— Haft Graomuii, inienflad (or Uib ms of CHrii, la 
Kmtlll'i Bueatbli of EniUih UnimmH lUd Aiulytli, top.- 

Hoigan'i Leuner's Companioii to Chs umt, PoeC Sn). 

UoreU'i Ghvmmu of the Enf Uali I^niiuge. poit Sm.Ei 

— Oradnatad Engllili EienliWg. poat Bra, Bd. uw 
Kortan'i Etj to llorell'a <}Tadi»ted Euntiai, Uoo. , 
I^wrM'tOrammaTof EiiglldiOiBmlD(in,ItnK). . JlU. 

— Oompanlon to Enttllih Orammir. Umo. ^ ll.fid. 

Bdwarda'i Hlitoir of the ZncUih LensnaM, irltli SpoobBeni, Ibno.^ td. 

'- FraotloallntrodiiotloDtoItDEU'ihConipatlCIoii.Uma,,,.- lt.M, 

Br>w«r^ Oidds to Eaillih CompogiUon, fop, Bto 14. Sd, 

Boiet'i Thauiinu ol Sn^lili'WoiibaiidPhraHi.croiniSTO. lOi.Sd, 

Amidd'i Hamial of EnEllali Lltaratmra, ocown Sro ;. — T«.Sd. 

lilriiter'a OntUnM of tht EngUih I*D(iiB(a, Fart I. T~ 

Farrar'i Ohaptan on Lan^Iiiage, erown Sto. 

lAtham'a Bnfllah Language, Bto. „..........„...,_. 

— Handbook of the KnffUah Lanffnaffl, orow] 

— Elain«niu7Bngli>bOTaimnar.BToini$ra. ^U.M. 

— EDsUtfa anumnai lor Claaaleal Behoola. fop. tl.Cd. 

H filler'a (lUi) Leolnret on theBalenoeofLaninaie.tTOlg.Droini' 
Ferrar'a CompuatiTe Grammar, Sanakrit. Greek. LaUn, Tol. 1. St 
PiendBriaat'i AEaaterr of Lancoaicea. Bto. ..-.- ...- -..-.,.......-,.. 



Paraphnuang, Parsing, and AnfA/tit, 



_ Id Analysis of Sentencea, ISmo, 1J.M, Kej 1 

ProgroHlTO BxerolKB in Eoflliah Parsing, lEmo. 

— ^FlaTB of Bhakflpeare. with EiplanatorrZfotaa, eaohPl^ 1«, 

i;ii-[iml Cream 



.'DiDsi^of Enort. 
S^ar NlgWi 
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Oenersl LUt> (^ SohooliAnki 

r** MDUii'i ranOlit Lett, 'Booal.'tJL U-tdMiCb-.B 
r.U.wth. 

QaicCloiii cm FanuUH toit, I. and 11. and oa XirtimI 

•rud VUIagt. and TrartUtr, nch Poe 

w, with NoMb ti!. limo. 



Dictitmariet ; with Maaualt of Etymology. 

Ldliia'g Engllih DlctlimaiT, toiuided im Dr. JoHnaic'i. lioli. tia. pilM Kl, 
BIMk'i Stndant'i Kuiul of TToidi derived from the Greek, ISmo. „. li. ti. 

— — — — LoUn.lSmo «•.«* 

— Btndsnt'i Hiuiaii]. Oreek end lAtln. oomplets, ISmo at.&l. 

SnUlTu'i Diotianu; of Uie KngUih Lnoriufe. limo St.td, 

— Dlccloiui/ of DeiiiMtosi, or IntrodicUon to KtymoIOKT. tut.,., lb 

SnhuB'i Eogllib STODHniu. Olnulflsd and BxpUined, tap. _ <b 

Whatalj'i Bngliih SrBOBjTm, (cp. U. 

Kanndsr'a TreHnx} of Knowledie and Ubnuy o( Beferenca. [cp. b. 

— Blognqjilal TreHDiT, re^ooitmcUd fay W. L. B. CaMa, fop. Si. 
_ BeientUls and LiteniT Treanuy, raTlHdbyJ.T.Jobiuaii.lOp. St. 
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Bowton'a Debater, or Art of PnbliaSpeaUmt, ftp. 

TwBlla'a PoMrr for BepeHtlon, 800 short Pleca, and BitnoM. ISow. 
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Gleif^B School SerUt. 
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Arithmetic. 

Hnntn'iITewShlinaE Arlthmetls.lSmo....— It. Ker tt. 

Coleuo'i Ailtlunetlo dealKned for t&e lue of Sohooli, Itma. ii.tS. 

XeTtoOi>leii»'iAiltliiDetletOrSohooli.bTtbeBeT.J.Hnirm,li.A,Uma. St. 

— Arlttamatlolorirattonal. Adalt.aDdCommereiBlBoboiili:— 
~ '-Bookjasjo. «■ ■- ■" ■- ----- 



6, Asawca to Bxemidei, wJUi BolntiDu of tbe dUBoiilt QDaiUaai ".'." ii. 

Menso'l Ailtlimetlcal Tablei. on a Card U 

^uiCon^eArltlmtetlefOr BohooleaDdCvidldatea for BxaiDiiiatioiii, l£iiicL 

It. M. or wltli Aniwantotlie Qiieitlani,3>,sd. tbeAsawamepantelj U. 

_ |lMntnaHon-PMiM» In Arlthmetlo. orown Sro. . u, 

London, L0NGUAK3 & CO. 
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Hunter'sUodem Arithmetic for School Work or Priyate Study, 12mo^.6d.Key, 5ff. 
Combes and Uines' Standard Arithmetical Gopy-Booka, in Kine Bookn, id. eaou. 
Combes and Hines' Complete Arithmetical Copy-Books. Complete in Nine 

Books, on Fine Paper. Price 6«. per dozen to Teachers. 
The Complete Ciphering-Book, being the Nine Complete Arithmetical 

Copy-Books bonnd in One Yoltune. Price 6«. 6d. cloth. 

M'Leod's Manual of Arthmetic, containing 1,750 Questions, 18mo 9d. 

Riley's Becapitnlatory Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo. ^ ~. 1*. 

Koffatt's Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. 1«. or with Key, 1«. 6d. 

Anderson's Book of Arithmetic for the Army, 18mo Is, 

M'Leod's Mental Arithmetie,I.Whole Numbers, II. Fractions <,.each It. 

— Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, ISmo..... 2d. 

Johnston's Civil Service Arithmetic, 12mo St. 6d. Key 4*. 

Thomson's Treatise on Arithmetic. l£mo S$. 6d, Key 5«. 

Tata's First Principles of Arithmetic, 12mo 1*. 6d. 

Fix's Miscellaneous Examples in Arithmetic, 12mo U. Gd, 

Stevens and Hole's Arithmetical Examination Cards, in Eight Sets, each 

Set consisting of Twenty-Four Cards. Price 1«. per Set. 



A. Simple Addition and Subtraction. 

B. Simple Multiplication and Division. 

C. Compound Rules (Money). 

D. Compound Bnles (Weights and Mea- 



E. Practice and Bills of Parcels. 

F. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

O. Simple and Compound Proportion. 
H. Interest, Stocks, and Miscellaneous 



sures). I Problems. 

Isbister's High School Arithmetic, ISmo. It. or with Answers 1«. 6d. 

Calder's Familiar Arithmetic. ISmo. U. 6d. or with Answers. &$. 6d. the 

Answers separately. Is. the Questions in Part II. separately It, 

Calder's Smaller Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo 2«. 6d. 

Liddell's Arithmetic for Schools, 18mo. It. cloth; or in Two Parts, Sixpence 

each. The Answers separately, price Threepence. 
Harris's Graduated Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration, OTOwn 8vq. 

it, 6d. or with Answers, 8s. the Answers separately, 9d Full Key dt, 

~- Easy Exercises in Arithmetic, crown 8vo. 1« Key 6d. 

Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo. St. 6d. Key Zt. 6d. 

Boo76-keeptnff, 

Isbister's Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, ISmo 9d. 

" Bet of Eight Account Books to the above each Gd. 

Hunter's Exercises in Book-keeping by Double Entry, 12mo. ...It. 6d. Key 2«. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions in Book-keeping \^ Double Entiy, 12mo. 2«. 6d. 

— Examination-Questions &c. as above, separate from the Answers It. 

— Buled Paper for Forms of Account Books, 5 sorts ... per quire. It. 6d. 

— Belf-Instruction in Book-keeping, 12mo. is, 

Menmration, 

Merrifleld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, small 8vo Zt. 6d. 

Hunter's Elements of Mensuration. 18mo It, Key 9d. 

Hile/s Explanatory Mensuration, 12mo 2«. 6d. 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, 12mo St. 

Kesbit's Treatise on Practical Mensuration, by Hunter, 12mo. 8«.6d. Key 6«. 

Algebra, 

Colenso and Hunter's Introductory Algebra, ISmo St. 6d. Key St. 6d. 

Gtriffln's Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo St. 6d. 

— Notes on Algebra and Trigonometry, small 8vo St. 6d. 

Odenao's Algebra, for National and Adult Schools, 18mo It. 6d. Key St. 6d. 
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Oolenao'B Algebra, for the use of Soliools, Pabt 1. 12mo 4*. 6d. Key 5$, 

Hnnter'B Bxamination-QneBtioiu on Colenao's Aigebia, Pabt I. ISmo 2«. 6d. 

Colenao'B Blemente of Algebra, for the use of Schools, Pabt H. 12ino. 6«. Key 5», 

— Examples and Equation Papers, with the Answers^ 12mo 2». 6d. 

— Elements of Algebra, complete in One Yolume, 8yo. 12«. 6d. Key, 

12mo t 7«. 6d. 

Tate's Algebra made Easy, 12mo 2«. Key 3«.6d. 

Beynolds's Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo.9d. Answers, Sd. Key 1«. 

Thomson's Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 12mo ^ &«. Key 4s. 6d. 

Lund's Short and Easy Course of Algebra, crown 8to St. 6d. Key 2«. 6d. 

MacOoU's Algebraical Exercises and Problems, 12mo 3c. 6d. 

Geometry and Trigonometry, 

Hawtrey's Introduction to Euclid cloth 2». Cd. 

Thomson's Euclid, Books L to YI. and XI. and XII. 12mo 5«. 

— Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo U. 6d. 

— Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo S«.6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, small 8to 8«.6d. 

Wright's Elements of Plane Oeometry, crown 8to 5*. 

Potts's Euclid. University Edition, 8vo 10«. 

— — Intermediate Edition, Books I. to IV. S$. Books I. to III. 2s. Bd. 

Books I. II. U, 6d, Book I. U. 

— Enunciations of EucUd, 12mo 6d. 

— Euclid's Elements, School Edition, 12mo. boards 4*. 6d. roan 5«. 

Tate's Practical Geometry, with 261 WoodcuU,18mo U, 

— Gtoometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, ftc. 12mo St. 6d. 

Isbister's School Euclid, the First Four Books, 12mo ia. 6d. 

— College EucUd. Books I. to YI. and Parts of XI. and XII. 12mo. Z*. 6d. 

— College and School Examiner in Euclid, 12mo 9d. 

— Euclid Copy-Books, Nos. I. and II. oblong 4to. each 6d, 

— First Steps to Euclid, 12mo U. 6d. 

Tate's First Three Books of Euclid, 12mo It. 6d. 18mo. 9d. 

Colenso's Elements of Euclid, I8mo 4«. 6d. or with Key to the Exercises 6«. 6d. 

— Geometrical Exercises and Key Sc.6d. 

— Geometrical Exercises, separately. 18mo It. 

— Trigonometry. 12mo. Part I. St. 6d. Key S$. 6d. Part n. it. 6d. Key 5*. 

Hunter's Plane Trigonometry, for Beginners, 18mo It, Key 9d, 

Booth's New Geometrical Methods, Yol. I. Svo 18v. 

Hymers's DilTerential Equations and Calculus, Svo 12*. 

Williamson on Differential Calculus, crown Svo 10«. 6d. 

— on Integral Calculus, crown Svo, 10c. 6d. 

Johnstone's Elementary Treatise on'Logarithms, 12mo St. 6d. 

Hunter's Treatise on Logarithms. ISmo Ic. Key 9d. 

Jeans's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 12mo. 7c. 6d. or 2 Parts, each 4c. 

— Problems in Astronomy &o, or Key to the above, 12mo 6c. 

Btokei's Syllabus of Trigonometry, fop Sc. 

Zand Surveying, Drawing, and Practical Mathematics. 

Kesbit's Practical Land Surveying, Svo ISc. 

Binns's Orthographic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, ISmo Ic. 

Collins's Perspective, or the Art of Drawing, crown Svo Sc. 

Merrifield's Descriptive Gtoometry and Mechanical Drawing „Jie«trl» ready. 

Winter's Mathematical Exerdses, post Svo ec. 6ei. 

Winter's Elementary Geometrical Drawing, Part I. post Svo. 8c. 6d. Part II. 6c. 6<2. 

Pierce's Solid or Descriptive Geometry, post 4to 12c. M, 

Klmber's Mathematical Course for the Universitgr of London, Svo. I0c.6d. Key 4c. 6(i. 
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Sahnon'B Treatise on Conlo Beotioxui, 8yo ^.12«. 

Wrigle/B Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, 8vo. * St. 6(1. 

Hamilton's Elements of Quaternions, 8to ^ 25c. 

Wwks by John HuUnh, Professor of Vocal Music in King's 
College, in Queen^s College, and in Bedford College^ London. 

Hullah's Manual of Singing. Parts I. and n. it. 6d. ; or together 5«. 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and II. of the Manual. 

Books I. and 11 each M. 

Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. of the ManuaL Nos. 1 

to 8 in a Parcel 6f. 

Large Sheets, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the Manual. Kos. 9 

to 40, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each ^ per Parcel 6«. 

Large Sheets, the Figures in Part II. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel 9ff. 

Budiments of Musical Grammar, royal 8to „. St. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony, royal 8vo. Two Parts ...each It. M, 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony It. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo 2«. 6d. 

Infant School Songs 6d. 

School Songs for 2 and S Voices, fi Books, 8vo each Bd. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised 6d. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor 2«. 6d. 

Time and Tune in the Elementary School, crown 8vo 2«. 6d. 

Exercises and Figures in the same, crown 8vo. It. or 2 Parts, 6d. each. 
Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet It. 6d. 

Jones's Vocal Music for School use, post 8vo It. M. 

— School Songs and Choruses, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 

imp. 8vo It. 

Political and Historical Geography, 

Thomson's Introduction to Modem Geography, New Edition in the press. 
Hiley's Child's First Geography, ISmo. 9d. 

— Elementary Geography for Beginners, 18mo It. 6d. 

— Compendium of European (Geography and History, 12mo St. 6d. 

— Asiatic, African, American and Australian Geography, 12mo St. 

Burbury's Mary's Geography, 18mo. 2t. 6d Questions It. 

The Stepping-Stone to Geography, 18mo It. 

Hughes's Child's First Book of Geography, 18mo 9d. 

— Geography of the British Empire, for beginners, 18mo ^ 9d. 

— General Geography, for beginners, 18mo 9d. 

Questions on Hughes's General Geography, for beginners, ISmo 9d. 

Lupton's Examination-Papers in Geography, crown 8yo It. 

Hughes's Geography of British History, fcp. 8vo 5t. 

— Manual of Geography, with Six coloured maps, fcp. 8vo 7t. 6d. 

Or in Two Parts :— 1. Europe, St. 6d. .II. Asia, Africa, America, 

Australasia, &c 4t. 

Hughes's Manual of British Oleography, fcp 2t. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, fcp. 2t. or with Maps, 2c. 6d. 

— Introduction to Ancient and Modem Geography, 18mo It. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, fcp 6t. 

Butler's Ancient and Modem Geography, postSvo. : 7t. 6d. 

Butler's Sketch of Modem Geography, post 8vo 4t. 

— Sketch of Ancient Geography, post 8yo 4t. 

M'Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo It. 6d. 

— Life and Travels of St. Paul, l2mo 2t. 

Keith Johnston's Gazetteer, NewEdition, thoroughly revised, 8vo. Neatly ready. 
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Physical and Mathematical Geography, 

Prootor'B Elementary Physical Geography, fcp 1«. 6d. 

Uamsay's Geology Simplified for Begixmera Nearly r«adv, 

Hughes's (W.) Physical Geography for Beginners, 18mo la. 

Manry's Physical Geography for Schools and General Headers, fcp 2«. 6d. 

Hnghes's (E.) OntUnes of Physical Geography, 12mo St.6d. Qnestiona 6d. 

Keith's Treatise on the Use of the Globes, improved hy Taylor, Le 

Merarier. and Middleton, 12mo 6«. 6d. Key 2«.6ci. 

School Atlases and Maps, 

Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography, 81 entirely new Coloured Maps, 

imperial 4to. 8«. M. sewed, or 5«. cloth. 
Butler's Atlas of Modem Geography, royal 870 lOt.M. 

— Junior Modem Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal 8vo 4«. 6d. 

— Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal 8vo \t$, 

— Junior Ancient Atlas, comprising 12 Maps, royal Sra 4«.6ci. 

— General Atlas, Modem andAncient, royal 4to 22*. 

M*Leod'B Pupil's Atlas of Modem Geography, 4to 1«. 

— School Atlas of Scripture Geography, royal 4to 1«. 

Natural History and Botany, 

The Stepping-stone to Natural History, 18mo ^ U.M. 

Or in Two Parts.— I. Mammalia, U. II. JBirdt, Reptiitt, and Fitiheg It. 

Owen's Natural History for Beginners, 18mo. Two Parts M. each, or 1 vol. U, 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, rerised by Holdsworth, fcp 6t, 

Liudley and Moore's Treasury of Botany, Two Parts, fcp 12«. 

Wood's Bible Animals, 8vo 21#. 

— Homes without Hands, 8to lU, 

— Insects at Home, 8vo ^ 21«. 

" Insects Abroad, 8yo 21t. 

— Outof Doors, crown 8vo 7«.6d. 

— Strange Dwellings, crown 8vo 7«. 6(1. 

Chemistry and Telegraphy, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, small 8vo Sg. 6d. 

Miller's ElemenU of Chemistry, 8 vols. 8vo 60*. 

Part I.— Chemical Physics, Fifth Edition, ISt. 

Part II.— Inorgfmic Chemistry, Fifth Edition, 21t. 

Part III.— Organic Chemistry, Fifth Edition in the press. 

— Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry, small 8to 8*. Od. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, 18mo 9d, 

Odiing's Course of Practical Chemistry, for Medical Students, crown 8to... 7t. 9d, 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, small 8to U. 9d, 

Thorpe and Muir's Qualitative Chemical Analysis, small 8vo Ha. ad. 

Crookes's Select Methods in Chemical Analysis, crown 8vo ISt. 6d. 

Preece and Sivewright's Telegraphy Ifeartp readgf, 

Culley'a Practical Telegraphy, 8vo I8». 

Natural Philosophy and Natural Science, 

Blozam's Metals, their Properties and Treatment, small 8vo 8«. 6<i. 

Ganot's Physics, translated by Prof. E. Atkinson, poet 8vo ii$, 

— Natural PhUosophy, translated by the same, crown 8vo 7«. 6c{. 

Helmholtx' Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 8vo ^ lit, 6d. 

Weinhold's Introduction to Experimental Physics, 8vo 31«. (kl. 

Jenkin'8 Electricity and Magnetism, small 8vo St. Gd. 
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Maxwell's Theory of Heat, Binall Sro ^... St.Gd. 

Maroet'8 Gonyersationa on Natural Phlloaophy, fcp 7«. 6d. 

Irvine's Short Maanal of Heat, small 8vo Zs.M. 



Tate's Light and Heat, for the nse of beginners, 18mo. 

— Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, 18mo 

— Electricity, explained for the use of beginners, 18mo 

— Magnetism, Vokaio £lectrici<7* Bnd Blectro-Dynamics, 18mo. 
Tyndall's Notes of Lectures on Electricity, U. sewed, it. 6d. cloth. 

— Notes of Lectures on Light, It, sewed, 1«. 6d. doth. 



9d. 
9d. 
9d. 
9d. 



Text'Sooks of Science, Mechanical and PJiy steal, adapted for 
the use of Artisans, and of Students in Public and 
Science Schools. 

Anderson's strength of Materials, small 8vo !i9.6d, 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry 3$. 6d. 

Bloxam's Metals Zt. 6d. 

Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism S«. 6J. 

— Principles of Mechanics ....' St. Od. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry S$. Qd, Notes S«. 6d. 

Jenkin's Electricity and Magnetism 8«. 6J. 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat 8*. 6d. 

Merrifield's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, St. 6d. Key. by Hunter 3«. Gd. 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry 8». iid. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances S«. 6(1. 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis it.M. 

Thorpe & Muir's Qualitative Analysis 8«. 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry 8#. 6tJ. 

*•* Other Text-Books in active preparation. 

Mechanics and Mechanism, 
Goodeve's Elements of Mechanism, small 8vo S». 6(1. 

— Principles of Mechanics, small 8vo 8«.6d. 

Magnus's Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, small Svo 9».M. 

Tate's Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosopliy, 12mo 2». Key St. 6d. 

— Mechanics and the Steam-Engine, for beginners, 18mo 9d, 

~ Elements of Mechanism, with many Diagruns, 12mo 8«. 6(1. 

Haughton's Animal Mechanics, Svo 21«. 

Twisden's Introduction to Practical Mechanics, crown Svo 10«. Gd, 

— First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics, crown Svo 8«. 6d. 

WiUis's Principles of Mechanism, Svo IS*. 

JSnffineprinfff Architecture, &c, 

Anderson on the Strength of Materials and Structures, small Svo 8«. 6(2. 

Bourne's Treatise on the Steam-Engine, 4to 42*. 

— Catechism of the Steam-Engine, fcp. 6*. 

— Becent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, fcp 6$, 

— Handbook of the Steam-Engine, fcp 9«. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, Svo 12$. 6d. 

— — Indicator and Dynamometer, Svo U.Gd, 

— •>- Questions on the Steam*Engine, Svo 5$,M. 

Fairbaim's Useful Information for Engineers. 8 vols, crown Svo 81*. 6d. 

— Treatise on Mills and Millwork, 2 vols. Svo 82*. 

Mitchell's Stepping-Stone to Architecture, ISmo. Woodcuts it. 

— Rudimentary Manual of Architecture, crown Svo lOt. 6d. 

Owilt's Encydopiedia of Architecture, Svo 52*. 6d. 

Popular Astronomy and Navigation, 

The Stepplng-Stone to Astronomy, ISmo 1#. 

Tate's Astronomy and the use of the Globes, for beginners, ISmo 9d. 
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Proctor's Leasoxu in Elementary Astronomy, fcp. 8vo l«.6d. 

Brinkley's Astronomy, by Stobbs ft Brfinnow, crown 8ro 6«. 

Herschers Ontlines of Astronomy, Twelfth Edition, square crown 8to lU. 

Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes, lemo 7«.6tf. 

Proctor's Library Star Atlas, folio : 25». 

— New Star Atlas for Schools, crown 8vo 5*. 

— Handbook for the Stars, square fcp. 8yo 5$, 

Evers's Kayiimtion and Oreat Circle Sailing, ISmo 1«. 

Jeans's Handbook for the Stars, royal 8to 4c. 6d. 

— Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Past I. Praetieai^ 12mo &t. 

— — — PabtII. TAtforetuw^, royal 8vo. 7c. M. 
Boyd's Manual for Naval Cadets. Third Edition, post 8to 12c 6d. 

Animal Thysioloffy and the Freservation of HeaUh, 

Buokton' Health in the House, crown 8vo 5c. 

House I Live In ; Structure and Functions of the Human Body. ISmo t». fid. 

Bray's Physiology and the Laws of Health, 11th Thousand, fcp Ic. fid. 

— I>iagrams for Class Teaching per pair fie. fid. 

Marshall's Outlines of Physiology, Human and Comparative, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 82c. 
Mapother's Animal Physiology, 18mo Ic. 

Domestic Economy and General Knowledge* 

Burbursr's Every-day Book of Common Things, ISmo. 2c. fid. Questions Ic. 

Sterne's Questions on Generalities, Two Series, each 2c. Keys .i each 4«. 

The Stepping-stone to Knowledge, 18mo Ic. 

Second Series of the Stopping-Stone to General Knowledge, 18mo Ic. 

Chronology and Historical Genealogy. 

Cates and Woodward's Chronologioal and Historical EncgrclopflBdia, 8vo. ...42c. 
Slater's SentenUcs Ckronoloffiem, theOriginal Work, 12mo Ic. fid. 

— — " improved by M. Sewell, 12mo 8c. fid. 

Crook's Events of England in Bhyme, square Ifimo Ic. 

Mjflhology and Antiquittes, 

Cox's Manual of Mythology, in Question and Answer, fcp Sc. 

— Mythology of the Ajyan Nations, S vols. 8vo .28c. 

— Tales of Ancient Greece, crown 8vo 6c. fid. 

Hort's New Pantheon, 18mo. with 17 Plates 2c. fid 

Becker's GfaUuc, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus, poet 8vo 7c. fid. 

— Charielett illustrating the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks ... 7c fid. 
Bich's Illustrated Dictionary of Boman and Greek Antiquities, post 8vo.... 7c. fid. 
Ewald's Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly, 8vo JfearUf r^a^. 

Biography, 

The Stepping-stone to Biography, 18mo Ic 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, re-written by W. L. R. Gates, fcp fie 

Cates's Dictionary of General Biography, 8vo. 23c. Supplement 4c. fid. 

British History, 

Catechism of English History, edited by Miss Sewell, 18mo Ic fid. 

Turner's Analysis of English and French History, fcp 2c fid. 

Outlines of the History of England, 18mo 1«, 

Morris's Class-Book History of England, fcp 8c. fid. 

Cates ft Cox's English History from the year 1068 to the year 1216, or. 8vo. Sc. fid. 
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The Btei>plng-Stozi6 to English History, ISmo 1*. 

Lapton's Ezamination-Papers in History* crown 8vo 1*. 

— English History, reyised, crown 8to 7*. 6d. 

Oleig's School History of England, abridged, 12mo 6t. 

— First Book of History-England, 18mo. 2«. or 2 Parts each 9d. 

— British Colonies, or Second Book of History. 18mo 9d. 

— British India, or Third Book of History, 18mo 9d, 

Historical Qnestions onthe above Three Histories, ISmo 9d, 

Littlewood's EssentiiJs of EngUsh History, fcp St. 

Bartle's Synopsis of English History, Revised Edition, fcp 8«. dd. 

Creaay'B Constitntions of the Britannic Empire, Svo 15«. 



History, Ancient and Modem, 

Stafford's Oompendimn of Universal History, fcp 4«. 

Gleig's History of France, 18mo l», 

Matinder's Historical Treasury, with Index, fop 6a, 

Hangnail's Historical and Miscellaneons Questions, 12mo 4«. 6d. 

Oomer's Questions on the History of Europe, 12mo 5«. 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Glermany, fcp S$. 6d. 

Taylor's Student's Manual of the History of India, crown 8vo 7$. Qd, 

Marshman's History of India, 8 vols, crown 8vo 22«. 6d. 

Sewell's Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, fcp 6«. 

The Stepping-Stone to Grecian History, 18mo U, 

Browne's EUstory of Greece, for Beginners, 18mo 9d, 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian History, 18mo l*.6d. 

— First History of Greece, fcp. 8«.6<2. 

Cox's History of Greece, Vols. I. and II. 8vo S6«. 

— School History of Greece to the Death of Alexander, cr. Bvo.... In the pren 

— Tale of the Great Persian War, from Herodotus, fcp S«. 6d, 

Taylor's Student's Manual of Ancient History, crown Svo ?#. 6d, 

— Student's Manual of Modem History, crown Svo 7*. 6d, 

Turner's Analysis of the History of Greece, fcp 2«. 6d. 

Sewell's Catechism of Grecian History, 18mo. It.Cd. 

— Catechism of Boman History, 18mo 1«. 6d. 

— Child's First History of Rome. fcp U.6d, 

Parkhurst's Questions on Sewell's Child's First History of Bome, fcp 1*. 

The Stopping-Stone to Boman History, 18mo 1«. 

Turner's Analysis of Boman History, fcp ie. Qd, 

Browne's History of Bome, for Beginners, 28mo 9d, 

Merivale'B History of the Bomans under the Empire, 8 vols, post Svo 48«. 

— Fall of the Boman Bepublic, 12mo 7«. 6d. 

— General History of Bome, crown Svo. Maps 7s. 6d. 

Sme's Ancient Roman History, Vols. I. and II. Svo S0«. 

Scriptyre History , Moral and Religious Works, 

Morris's Bible Epochs and Lessons, ISmo 6d. 

— Book of Genesis, with Notos and Analysis, crown Svo. 2«. 6d. 

-^ — Exodus, with Notes and Analysis, crown Svo. 2«. 6d. 

Hole's Praotieal Moral Lesson Books ^- 

Book I. The Duties Men owe to Themselves. 

Past I. Dutin Ooneeming the Bodjf, fop 1«. 6d. 

Past II. Dutiee Concerning the Jfind, fcp It. ad. 

Book II. The Duties Men owe to One Another, fcp It. 6<2. 

Book III. The Young Christian Armed, crown Svo 5f. 
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Jsmes's Christiui tkranitelB, from F^nelon, crown 8vo 5«. 

The Stepping-stone to Bible Knowledge, 18mo It, 

Gleig's Sacred History, or Fonrtli Book of History, 18mo. 2«. or S Parts, each 9d, 

Gardiner's Life of Chriflt, crown 8vo 2t. 

Oonybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 1 vol. crown 8to. ... 9$, 

Potts's Paley's Bvidences and Hora Paulina^ 8yo. .^ 10«. 6d, 

Browne's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 8Vo 16*. 

Gorle's Examination Questions on the above, fcp S$. dd, 

Ayre's Treasury of Bible Knowledge, fcp 6t, 

GHrdlestone's Synonyms of the Old Testament, 8vo 15«. 

Biddlo's Manual of Scripture History, fcp it. 

— Outlines of Scripture History, fcp it.M. 

Rothschild's History and Literature of the Israelites, 2 vols, crown 8vo 12«. 6d. 

— — — — — Abridged, fcp. 8vo... St. 6d. 

KaUsch's Commentary on the Old Testament; with a New Translation. 

Vol. I. Gtenesis, 8yo. 18«. or adapted for the G^eneral Reader, lit. Vol. II. 

Exodus, lit, or adapted for the General Reader, 12«. Vol. III. 

Leviticus, Part 1. 15«. or adapted for the General Reader, 8t, Vol. IV. 

Leviticus, Part II. ISt. or adapted for the General Reader, St. 

Whately's Introductory Lessons on Christian Evidences, ISmo 6d. 

SeweU's Preparation for the Holy Communion, .S2mo St. 

Bwtle'B Exposition of the Church Catechism, 12mo It. 6d. 

Norris's Catechist's Manual, 18mo It. Sd. 

Bonltbee's Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, fcp 6t. . 



Menial and Moral Philosophy , and Civil Law, 

hevret^'B History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte, 2 vols. 9vo 82f. 

Whately's Lessons on Reasoning, fcp It.Od. 

Mill's Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2voIs.8vo 28«. 

— System of Logic, Hatiocinative and Inductive, 2 vols. 8vo 25ff. 

Killiok's Student's Handbook of Mill's System of Logic, crown 8vo St, 6d. 

Stebbing'B Analysis of Mill's System of Logic, 12mo S«.6d. 

Thomson's Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, post 8vo bt. 6d, 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations by Archbishop Whately, 8vo 10«. 6d. 

— — Annotated by Hunter, crown 8vo St.M, 

Markb/s Bacon's Essays, with References and Notes, fcp Is. 6d. 

Swinboume's Picture Logic, crown 8vo 5«. 

Whately's Elements of Logic, 8vo. 10«. 6d. crown 8vo. U. 6d. 

— Elements of Rhetoric, 8vo. lOt. 6d. crown 8vo U, 6d. 

Bain's Rhetoric and English Composition, crown 8vo it, 

— Mental and Moral Science, crown 8ro I0«.6d. 

Morell'B Handbook of Logic, for Schools and Teachers, fcp it. 

— Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 8vo I2«. 

Ueberweg's Logic, translated by Lindsay, 8vo 16*. 

Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, by Green and Grose, 2 vols. 8vo 28s. 

— Essays, by the same Editors, 2 vols. 8vo v 28«. 

Stirling's Secret of Hegel. 2 vols. 8vo S8«. 

Amos's Science of Jurisprudence, 8vo 18*. 

— Primer of English Constitution and Government, crown 8vo 6t, 

Sandazs's Institutes of Justinian, 8vo 18*. 

Aird's Blackstone Economised, post 8vo. 7*. 6dL 

Milton's Areopagitioa, edited by Osborn, 12mo Is. 6el. 

Sewell's Principles of JBducation, 2 vols, fcp 12s. 6d. 

Johnston's Ladies' College and School Examiner, fcp, It. 6d. Key 2t. td. 
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Prmciples of Teaching, ^c, 

BobinsQii's Manrtal of Method and Organisation, fcp S«. 6d. 

Gill'sArtof Teacliing to Observe and Think, fcp 2#. 

Solliyan's Papers on Education and School-Keeping, 12mo 2«. 

Potts's Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part I. fop 4». 6d. 

— Account of Cambridge Scholaxships and Exhibitions, fop 1«. 6d. 

Lake's Book of Oral Object Lessons on Common Things, 18mo U. 6d. 

Johnston's Army and Civil Service Guide, crown 8vo 5«. 

— Civil Service Gtdde, crownSvo 8«. 6<f. 

— 6«ide to Candidates for the Excise, post 8vo 1«. 6d. 

The Greek Language, 

Fowle'B Short and Easy Greek Book. 12mo 2*. M. 

— First Easy Greek Beading-Book, 12mo 5». 

— Second ditto In tbepreti. 

Parry's Elementary Greek Grammar, 12mo 8*. M. 

Farrar's Brief Greek Syntax and Accidence, 12mo 4<. 6d. 

— Greek Grammar Bules for Harrow School, 12mo !«• 6d. 

Morris's Greek Lessons, 4th Edition, SQuare 18mo ig.6d, 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar, 12mo 4<. 6d. 

— Greek Verse Materials, or Palasstra Mnsarum, 12mo b$.6d, 

Collis's Chief Tenses of the Greek Irregular Verbs, 8vo 1«. 

Collis's Pontes Classici, No. 11. Greek, 12mo 8». M, 

— Praxis Gneca : Etymology, 12mo 2t.M, 

Collis's Greek Verse-Book: Praxis lambica, I2mo 4«.6d. 

Donaldson's New Cratgrlus, 8vo 21«, 

Wilkins's Manual of Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo 7«. 6d. Key it, dd, 

" Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, crown 8vo. ...4*. dd. Key it. 6d. 

— Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo 4*. Key 2«. 6d. 

— Progressive Greek Anthology, 12mo 5». 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo. it. 6d. Key it. 6d. 

Hall's Principal Roots of the Greek Tongue, 12mo 5«. 

Yonge's Larger English-Greek Lexicon, 4to 21«. 

— English-Greek Lexicon abridged, square 12mo St. 6d. 

Liddell and Scott's Larger Greek-Lexicon, crown 4to 86«. 

— — — Greek-English Lexicon abridged, square 12mo 7«. OdI. 

Bloomfleld's College and School Greek Testament, fcp &«. 

Homer's Odyssey, Book n. by Almack 12mo 1«.6<I. 

Herodotus, Book VI. by Lovell, 12mo it. 

^Bschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, by Pinder, 12mo it, 

Wilkins's Scriptores Attici, Excerpts with English Notes, crown 8to 7«. 6d. 

— Speeches from Thucydides translated, post 8vo. 6«. 

Congreve's Politics of Aristotle, translated, 8vo 18<. 

Grant's Ethics of Aristotle, with Essays and Notes, 2 vols. 8vo 82tf. 

WilliaxQs's Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated, 8vo lit, 

Pindar's Odes, &c. revised and explained by Donaldson, 8vo IQt, 

Major's Aleettitt Hecuba^ and Medea of Euripides, post 8vo ea<di 6«. 

Sophoolis Tragoedifld Superstites, recensuit Gulielmus Linwood, M. A. 8vo. 16«. 

Eight Comedies of Aristophanes, translated by L. H. Budd, M.A. 8vo l&t. 

Green's Peace of Aristophanes, crownSvo, 8c.6(f. 

Isbister's Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. to III. with Notes, 12mo St. 6(2. 

Zenophon'B Cyropesdia, Book I. by Wilkins, l2mo U, 

White's Xenophon's Expedition of Cyrus, with English Notes, 12mo. It. Qd, 

Thucydides' Peloponnesian War, translated by Crawley, 8vo 21«. 

Sheppard and Evans's Notes on Thucydides, crown 8vo lOt. M, 

Parry's Beges et Heroes, from Herodotus, with Notes, crown Svo. 8«. 6d. 
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White's Grammar-school Greek Texts^ with Vocabularies, 

St. Mark's Goapel. 82mo 1«. M. 

St. Luke's Gospel 2».6d. 

St. John's Gospel l«.6d. 

Xenophon, First Book of the Anabasis l«.6d. 

Xenophon, Beoond Book of the Anabasis 1«. 

White's Grammar-School Latin Texts, with Vocabularies. 

Ottsar, First Book of the GaUic War, S2mo 1«. 

CflBsar. Second Book of the Oallio War 1«. 

Caosar. Third Book of the GaOio War 9cf. 

Cnsar. Fourth Book of the Gallic War 9d. 

Caosar, Fifth Book of the Gallic War 1». 

Caosar, Sixth Book of the Gallic War 1#. 

Horace. First Book of the Odes 1«. 

Horace, Third Book of the Odes U.Sd 

Nepos, Miltiades, Cimon, Fansanias, and Aristides M. 

Oyid, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses M. 

Oyid, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti la. 

Phsadms, Selections of Familiar and nanally read Fables 9d, 

Phaodms, First and Second Books of Fables la. 

Sallnst, Bellmn CatiUnarimn la. 6d. 

yirgH, Fourth Book of the Georgics la. 

Virgil, First Book of the .£neid la. 

Virgil, Second Book of the^Sneid la. 

Virgil, Third Book of the-Slneid la. 

Virgil, Fourth Book of the JSneid Nearly readr. 

Virgil, Fifth Book of the .Sneid Nearly ready, 

Virgil, Sixth Book of the.£neid „ la. 

The Latin Language, 

The Public School Latin Primer, 12mo «a. M. 

— — — — Grammar, by the Rev. B. H . Kennedy.D.D. p.8to. 7a. 9d, 
Subeldia Prknaria, Exercise Books to the Public School Latin FHrner^ 

Part I. Accidence, ftc. 2a. M, Par IL Syntax, ftc. Sa. Gd. 
Key to the Exercises in Subeidia Prtmarta, Parts I. and II. price 5a. 

Subtklia PrimariOt III. the Latin Compound Sentence, ]2mo la. 

Kennedy's Child's Latin Primer, or First Latin Le88ona,JSmo 2a. 

The Child's Latin Accidence, extracted from the above, 12mo la. 

Fowle's Short and Easy Latin Book, 12mo la. 6d. 

-> First Easy Latin Reading-Book, ISmo 8a. 6d. 

— Second Easy Latin Reading-Book. 12mo Sa. 6d. 

Jerram's Latine Reddenda, crown 8yo « la. 

Wilkins's Progressiye Latin Delectus, ISmo 2a. 

— Easy Latin Prose Exercises, cro\ni 8to. 2a. 6d Key 2a. 6d. 

White and Riddle's Large Latin-English Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to ..42a. 

White's College Latin-English Dictionary (Intermediate size), medium 8yo.l8a. 

— Junior Student's Complete English-Latin and Latin-English 

Dictionary, square 12mo ISs. 

aA«.<..af aIv / ^0 Latin-English Dictionary, price 7a. 6d. 
Beparatejy -^ rp^^ English-Latin Dictionary, price 5a. W. 

— Middle-Class Latin Dictionary, square fcp.Sro Sa. 

Riddle's Young Scholar's Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary, square 12mo JOa. 6d. 

cu-,,_i.«i- r The Latin-English Dictionary, 6a. 
Beparately-J rphe English-Latin Dictionary, 5a. 

Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon, Sro ......tla. 

— — — Abridged by Ebden, square post Svo. 7a. 6d. 

Kennedy's Elementary Latin Grammar, 12mo Sa. 6d. 
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Kennedy's Elementary Latin Beading-Book, or Tlrooininzn Latintim, 12mo. 2c. 

— Second Latin Beading-Book, or Falasstra Latini, 12mo 6«. 

— Latin Prose, Palaestra Stili Latini, 12mo 6f. 

— — — Style, CTaTiculnm Stili Latini, 12mo....4».6<f. Key 7«. 6(1. 

OolliB's C hief Tenses of Latin Irregular Verbs, 8vo ^ If. 

Bheppardand Turner's Aids to Classical Study, 12ino 6«. Key 6f . 

Turner and Price's Aids to Classical Study, 12mo 8*. Key Of, 

Moody's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo is, fid. The Accidence separately 1«. 

Collis's Pontes Classid Latini, 12mo. S«. M, 

Hall's Principal Boots and Deriyatives of the Latin Language, 12mo 4t. 6d, 

Bradley's Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo .1 S«. Qd, Key 5«. 

— Continuous Lessons in Latin Prose, ISmo ..5«. Key bs. dd, 

Beverley's Exercises in Latin Prose Cottiposition, crown 870....2«. M, Key &$, 
Wilkins's Manual of Latin Prose Composition, crown 8vo 5«. 6d. Key 2«. dd* 

— Latin Prose Exercises, crown 8vo i$. 6d. Key 5*. 

— Notes for Latin Lyrics (in use in Harrow, Ac.) 12mo. 4t. 6d. 

— Latin Anthology, for the Junior Classes. 12mo 4t.6d. 

— School Edition of Virgil's Georgics, crown Svo is. 6d. 

— Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics translated, post 8to Ss, 6d, 

Valpy's Latin Delectus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 2s, 6d, 

Yonge's Latin Gradus, post 8vo. 9«. or with Appendix 12«. 

Bapier's Introduction to Composition of Latin Verse, 12mo....S«. 6d. Key is. dd. 
Waif ord's Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse, 12mo. U. 6d. Key 5t. 

— — — Second Series, 12mo is.dd, 

Yonge's Odes and Epodes. of Horace, School Edition, 12mo is. 6d. 

— Satires and Epistles of Horace, School Edition, 12mo bs. 

— Library Edition of the Works of Horace, 8vo 21». 

Oonington's JBneid of Virgil, translated into English Verse, crown 8vo. ... 9«. 

— Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. 8vo 28». 

Kenny's Virgil's .^neid. Books I. II. III. and V. 18mo each Book 1«. 

Pyoroft's Virgil, with English Notes, 12mo. 7s. 6d. without Notes is. 6d, 

Bradley's Troy Taken, the Second Book of Virgil's ^neid, fcp is. 6d, 

Paoy's Origines Bomanss, from Livy, wi^ English Notes, crown 8vo is, 

Wmte's Cicero's Cato Major and Laelius, l2mo St. 6d. 

— Livy, Book XXII. with English Notes, 12mo Nearlv readg. 

— Livy, Book XXIII. with English Notes, 12mo is. 6d, 

Nash's Cicero pro Lege Manilla, with English Notes, 12mo. It. 6d. 

— Livy, Book XXI. with English Notes, 12mo 2».ed. 

— Horace Epistles, Book I. with English Notes, 12mo It. 6d. 

Yonge's Cioeronis Epistote, with English Notes, Books I. II. and in. St. 6d. 
Bradley's Cornelius Nepos. improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo St. 6d. 

— Ovid's Metamorphoses, improved by White, 12mo 4t. 6d. 

• Select Fables of Phsdrus, improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo. 2t. 6d. 

— Butropius, Improved by the Bev. Dr. White, 12mo 2t. 6d. 

Isbister's Cesar, Books I.— VII. 12mo. is. or with Beading Lessons is. 6d. 

— Cesar's Commentiudes, Books I.-*-V. 12m9 St. dd, 

— FirstBookof Cesar's Gallic War, 12mo It.Od. 

Kenny's Cassar's Commenturies, Book 1. 18mo. It. Books 11. and III It. 

Cluirch and Brodribb's Pliny's Letters, with English Notes, crown 8vo. ... 6c. 

The French Zangtiage, 

The Stepping-Stone to French Pronunciation, 18mo. 1c. 

Prendergast's Mastery Series, French, 12mo 2t. dd, 

Sti^venard's Bules and Exercises on the French Language, 12mo. St. dd, 

Belin's French and English Idioms. 12mo 2t. dd. 

VentonHlac's French Poetry, with English Notes, 18mo 2t. 

Oontaaseau's Practical French and English Dictionary, poBt8vo lOt. 6d. 

Part I. French-English , 5t. dd. Part II. English-French, &t. 6<l. 
» Pocket French and English Dictionary, square ISmo St. dd. 
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